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PREFACE. 


I cAiffNOT acknowledge too folly my obligation a to the 


Chittagong Survey and Settlement Report (1900) by Sir 
Charles Allen, much of which has been reproduced in this 
volume. I am also much indebted to Mr. H. Luson, i.c.s.| 
Commissioner rof the Ghittn'gdng Division, lor revisitig the 
proofs aud for many valuable siiggeations. 


L, S. S. O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 

jOF the 

CHITTAGONG DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Chiltogong, tiio most southerly distrifrt of 
tfie Province of Enstern Bengal end Aesain, b aituatcd TselweenTjo:! 
20* aS' and 22“ SO' nortt latitude and 91" 27' and 92“ 22^ 
east longitude. It eompTises an area, ucoording to the latest 
BUrrey, of 2,492 sijuaro mvloB, and contains a population, aa 
OMertained at the esnsufl of 1901, of 1,353,200 souls. Tho cliicf 
town, wMoli is also the principal civil station as well as the 
administrative head(iuartera of tho ComnussJoner of the Hivision, 
is Chittagong, sitnated on tho right bant of the Eamaphnli 
rivor, about 10 miles from its mouth, in 22’ 21' north latitude 
and 91" 50' east longitude. 

The origin of tho name Chittagong is doubtful, 

Buddhist veraiou is that it is a corruption of or 

C/i 0 ifjrant, i.e., tho land of eAaifj^as or Buddhist monuments. 
Another account ia that the Hindu name of Chittagong^ was 
originally Chattala, and that the Muhamrasdans changed it to 
Chatigaon with reference to the thiti or enrthen lamp which 
the saint Pir Badar lit to drive away the evil spirits infesting 
the place, According to Burmese tradifion, one of the kings of 
Arakan having invaded the eonntiy in the ninth century A.D. 
and erected a pillar at Chittagong, the latter took its name rsif-fa- 
ffunff from a remark of the coniiu.eror '^To make war is improper, 
BcmoniUi, in tho Deacription iVf'sferf'yw-a et de f hide 

(1786), derives the name from tho Arahio siat or delta {which 
he translntos os the end or estreniity), and Gan^ the Ganges, 
explaining that it was a name given by the Arabs, meaniog tho 
dty at the mouth of the Ganges. Sir William Jones, writing 

n 
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duicn^ 


OemEMl 
ct^T^ GgUr 

Uad* 


in 1786j flays that *^tli 0 ppovinos of Chatigan (Tijgflily Cliitta* 
gong) IS ao callod, I telioTOj from tlio cfmitiff, whi&h is the most 
beautiful little bird I ever suw” Tbe name k more probably 
a form of tba SuEskiit Cfiaiurtfi ditta or the four villagoa^ and it 
may be added that eueb a doiwaiioq h consonant witb tbo presf-nt 
Epelllnif of tbo nEune in iho Tenmctdar, wliicb ie CLattargriim.* 
Tlio difitrict ia bounded on tbe west by tbo Bay of Bengal: 
on tJie north ami norfh-weat by ttie Fenny rivor, wbiob divideg it 
from the disfrieta of Noatliali and Tippora ; on the cast by tlio 
Chittagong and Arakan Hill Tmcta; und on the south by tlio 
Akj'ab district of Burma, from whioli it is separated by the Niif 
Mtimry. In shape, it resemhles an anjuta-angled triangle wedged 
in between tbo Bay of Bengal on the west and the hills of the 
Chitbgong and Arakan HUl Tracts on the east, its base 
resting on the rircr Fenny and its apejE terminating in tbe 
promonte^ of Tetnflf. Its breadth along tbe northern bmaid- 
aiy is miles, wLilo it is only' 4 miles at its southern extremity, 
^ The district consisis of a long nsrrow strip of coast, valleys, 

flpproiijimtely from N. N. W. to 
S. S. E. and lying between the Bny of Bengal and the Cliittagong 
and Northern Arakun Hill Tracts. Its length is 166 miles from 
Eamgaih on the Fenny river to St. JUrlin’s island near TeknSf, 
and Its average breadth is about 15 miles. Tlio low ranges of 
htlls run almost parallel with eaoli other and ^¥ilIl the eoast-line, 
but towards tbo north and south they spread out farther apart 
forming long valleyii, wliloh seem to Lave been the result of 
€rosicii from water miming into the rivers wliidi fuU into the Bay 
of Bengal. The most important of theae rivers am the Korua- 
phuli, on whith the town of Chittagong is eiiuated, the tSangu 
south of Ciuttagong, aud the ilatflmubftri, which empties itself 
into the Bay of Bengal etill fartbor to the south. On its approach 
to the sea, the Inst river divides into many mouths, which pass 
through a deltaio tract consisting of mangrove sw-nnips with 
cultivation m some portions. 

Oppmite this tract, aud separated from it by narrow ehanneU 
navi^ble by small craft, are the islands of Xutubdia (about 
13 miles long and 2 to 3 miles broad), Matarburi (9 miles loni- 
imd 3 to 4 miles broad), MaiskbRl (16 to 17 miles long and 7 
or 8 miles broad), and other fimnller islands. The eentrul and 
^tem portions of Maiskhill are high, oeo hill beiog 288 foet 
above seadovel, but elsewhere, it is low-lying like thn other 
islands. These low tmets, sa well es most of the mainkud 
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opposite thenij aro g^^noiully protected by embanJcmeatBj wlibout 
whicli Goltivation itoiild be mipoeaible. 

Tlie central part of tbe district is a wide plain of rich soil 
built up by the silt of tbe Kmaapbuli aud Ilaldu idvOTs, whiob *^'^*'^*^*’ 
oomo do™ from tbc Lusliai bilU in tbo north, and of the 
Snngu from the Gheudu hilb in the souths The valley of the 
Haldzi extends northward and the valley of the Dolo south¬ 
ward from tbis tract, while outside tbe w^stemmost raoge of hills 
an alluvial belt of laud liea along the eca coast. The southern 
portion of tbe district is walled off from tbe central pkla by the 
broken muges and spurs of tbe L^niu MUb, but tlio general 
appearance is the sauiOi broad and well-oultiTated \iilleys, ihickly^ 
studded with villflgea, gardons and tanks* alternating w'ith low 
ranges of hills, which for the most part nm pamllol to tbe ooaEt, 
aud are covered with an evergreen tropi<sfli forest. Tbe delta 
of the llrilamubaii river towards tbe south is interseeted by 
numerous large tidal creeks opposile tbe islands of Maiakbill and 
Kutubdia, and in Vegetation and general nppearauco bears a great 
Tcgeniblance to the G-angetio Sundarbana. Hero new land is 
constantly forming, wLioli soon becomes covered with mangrove- 
scrub and palms^ Large areas are under natural jungle, but 
cultivation is steadily extending. 

The premlticnt charactorietio ol the tract of country Ijiug to hui. 
the norlh-eist wf the 13ay of Hengal u a BUcce^ion of low ranges bthtm. 
of hilU, running in a soutli-ea^terly direolion f arallel with each 
other and wdtb ihe coast line. The Chittagong distriot eomprigea 
a section of the three niobt w^crly of these rfluges and of fonr 
valleys interEccted by them. Tbo first of the rangea, ivbioh 
contains the Maiskbab Code's Ba 2 ar and Teknaf hills, rises almost 
from, the $ea at the northern extremity of Msiskh^l klfmd, of 
which it forms tbe backbone. A fter traverjing tho cenlre of this 
ifilandj it reappears at Cox^a Bazar on tbo oast of the Maiakhnl 
cliannel, and forms precipitous cMb along tbo whole length of 
tho coast until it torminatea in I ho promontory of Tekoaf* Tho 
central rango forms tho Sitakund hills in the north of tbe 
disirict, and proceeding Eouthwards is named successively the 
Diyang, Blinsl^oli and Qarjania range. This range traverses the 
disirlet from end to end, and is the most important of tbe three. 

But little of tho oastom raugo k in the Cbittagoisg diBtiict. 
Entering the district a few miles north of tho Kamapbull river, 
it forms the Patiya bilLs between the ICamaphnii and Saugu 
rivers^ and then disappears again into the liill Tracts. 

It will thus he seen that tbe hltU form four long valleys. Of VnHay*. 
these the most westerly* that to the west of tho Makkbal* 
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Coi'fl Baz£Lr and Teknlf range, is entirelj under Eeadevel, irith 
the exceptioxis of Kutubdia and Matarblxi i&latkiU, the western 
portion of Maifikhal island, and a narrow strip of littoral in Cox’s 
Bazar and Teknfii. Tho Bocond vaUej, proceeding eastwards, U 
also littoral in character as far sonlti aa Cos’s Bazar. Tho 
littoral portion comprises the Mirsarai and Sitskund thSnas, 
part of tha Chittagong tb&na north of tho Kamaphuli riTOr, 
a small strip of tha PatijS tliSna and Anwara outpost lying west 
of tho Diyang hills batwcen tho Kamapbnll and Sangn rivers, 
and, Bouih of tbs Songn river, the Liinshbali sea-board and tbo 
delta of the Matanmhari river in ChaksnS lhana and Hsmu out¬ 
post. South of Coi’s Bazar tho valley ebauges in character, being 
protected from tha incursion of tinia], water by tho Cox’s Bazar 
and Tekuaf hillsj and hero it forms the fertile Bamu and Pslang 
plums. 

With tlia e^oeption of these plaiiis^ th^ thkd group of 
TaUeys, whidx Hea betwesn the eentral find eastern ranges of hills^ 
cx>Dtai 03 all the best laud m the district and supports a popula* 
tion of TtiQre than 7^0,000 bouIs^ or three-fifths of the inhabitants 
of tho whole districts It comprisps tho Phatikchari, Hathaaari 
and EflojSii thSnas and a portion of tho Chittagong thiiiia north 
of the E[irnaphuli rirer, the Patiya thlna between tha Kamaphuli 
and Sanga rivere, and the Sitkania thSua eoutk of the Sangu. 
Between the eEistem range of hills and the foot-hilla of the next 
range in the llill TTaots lies the Bangonift valley, which alflo 
contama much fertile land* 

The foUowiug aro tho principal peaks in each range- In tho 
SrtikiiDd range the loftiest peaks arc Latimnr^ oYerlooking the 
Penny river in the extreme north of the districtj with a height of 
621 feet above sea-level, and ChandranJlth or Sitaktmd, in the 
centre of the range, which, with an altitude of 1,135 feet^ is the 
liighest bill in the district A thml sutomit, Nagar-Khaua, a few 
miles north of Chittagong town^ ia £89 feet high* The Goliasi 
range eontains the HarU peak, bettveen BangomS and the Halda 
valley, with a height of 253 feet. The Sutkaniu range has its 
highest points in Ngitong near Manlkpur in Chokaria, 646 feet 
high* and Jongalja, about halfway between tho coast and the 
Sytanis police etatiou, w*Mch has an altitude of 295 feet. The 
Maiskh^ range eulminato^ m Garatnchoii, 2B8 feet high, and 
Tune through the iscntre and along the coast-Hne of Maiskhll 
idaud; on the east eade^ opposite to Chakaril on the maia 
the hiUa have been scoured away into steep cliSs j on the w^est and 
north their sides are fringed with a belt of mangrove awamps 
and oreekflv The Teknif range hns its ohiol peaks in Pytno or 
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Banigart] (300 feet)^ Tatmgrniga (880 feat) and Njting (551 
feof). 

In all tha above ranges^ tLo hills aro formed o£ atmta umally 
dipping to the north-eastj and conBifit of gaudt blue olay, aod clay 
shale^ a hard grey BUndstonej and ocCttBionally laterita and red 
aand imprcgaat^ with iron. la soma places small quartz gravel 
is roised ivith the santL Marsh gas ia emitted from the shale in 
the Sitakiuid rauge^i and tliore are saline springs in eoveral plac^^ 

The surluoc is generally covered with loanL, but tho southern 
slopes of the outlying hills are composed of ted sandstone or 
Eand* In the immediate vicinity of cedtivaiion they are bare ox 
covered wilh thatching gras* ot scrub jungle only, but tho mote 
remote hills are clothed ivith bamboos and valuable timber. 

These sandy juitgle^covered hillsi. and the rivers, mcandoring 
through verdant plains mtarspersed with groves of bamboos and 
betebnut palms, present some very piotureaquo scenery. They 
ore foimd in every thuiiap and the total area covered by them 
and by the Sundarban junglo of the Matamnhaii delta in 
Chakaria is no less than 859 square nulea, or conaideruMy mor e 
than ono-tbiid of the whole district. 

The distriot la divided into long valleys bounded east and EiTsa 
west by hills, each valley being drained by affluents of tho main 
rivers. The latter traverse the district in a south-westerly 
direction, the ’^vator-ehod lying in the higher hills of the more 
easterly ranges in the Hill Tracts and Ibe South Lushai Hills* 
There aro ako numcroua streamfl and creeks along the coast, 
which are navdgablo by large boats throughout the year, while 
smaller water-courses mtersact the district in every direction ; 
except in the hilly tracts, there is hardly a single village which 
has not communication by water with other parts of the districts 

The beds of the rivers aro sandy in the hilly parts of the 
district, but towards the coast conskt of sticky mud. The hanks of 
the largo rivers are generally high and ehelving* except near tho 
eea, and are usually covered with thick jungle, but in many part*, 
they have been cleared ami cultivated, Whonover the current is 
ch^^cd by another stream running m, or when high tides and 
Etreng winds combino to back up the water, the rivora are apt to 
alter their course more or less, cutting away the bank on one side 
or the other, Tho beds of moat of tho rivers are higher than the 
plains through which they flow, and houses are built along their 
elevated banks* la times of flood the bonks are often breached 
and new streams formed* Sometimes tho course of a river is 
purposely diverted in order to pour its ailHaden waters into 
the lower parts of a plaioj and so raise it by deposit to a better 
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IsTeL SeFcml of tbc large loops vrhidi tho maps show in tlie 
riTeria hftTe l?eon oblilerat^ by new oourses cut acro&s the clioxdi 
and otbor beniU m aa opposite direct ion havo often formed. In 
oouBcquttioo o! Buch morements in the Pexmy river* nuiiieroii$ 
villages bavo been transferred from the Ciutttigong bank to Lbe 
NoakbilE side. Hill streams and rivers flowing in oppoaito direc¬ 
tions very often puss witLia ^ort dhtnnoes of one another. The 
Kolia* wHcb joinfl Ibe Fenny river, at one point in its courao is 
wilbin a furlong of tbe Brdn Kh^li* a tributary of the Haldil* and 
the Dolo, running into tbe Sangu* similaTly npproaoliBs within 
about 400 yards of the Bornu^ a tributary of the Mailmuhari, 
Them aro no lakes, but marsLes, locally eaUed depha^ are uunierous 
in the hilly parts of the district, 

Tlio following is a brief aocoimt of the prmoipal rivet a proceed¬ 
ing from north to south 

Tbe Fenny (veroaoulftr P/isni) nowhere enters Ckittugong, 
but forma the boundary between it and tlie district of No^klieli to 
the north, lliaing in 23® 20 ' N. and 91* 47' Jip in Hill Tippera, it 
flows south-west, marking tbo boundary between Ilill Tippera and 
the Chittagong Kill Tracts, wbioh it leaves at HurngliBi. Thence 
it flows west andaouth, dividing Chittagong from NoUhhali on the 
north, and ultimately falb into the Snndn ip ebaimeh un arm of 
the Bay of Bengal, in 32® 50' N. and 91® 27' E,, after a course 
of 73 miles. Duiing its eourso through the hills, its banka are 
abrupt and covered with heavy grass jungle and bamboo cop¬ 
pices, and it ia of little use for navigatioii ; tut in the plaina 
it is navigable by large boats for a distance of 30 miles. It 
is of considerable depth during the rains, but is rendered danger¬ 
ous by rapid curreuta, Avlnrling eddies and sharp tmns. Thu 
Fenny is joined on the right bonk by the Moharf river; and 
the Little Fenny* wbioh flows almost direct south from its 
source m Hill Tippera* falls into the Bay dose to its mouth. 
It has, however, no important afQuents in this district. 

The Karciapbnli is the most important river of Chittagong* 
It rkes m a lofty range of bills beyond the border of the Chitta- 
go^ Hill Trade, m 22* 53' N. ani 92^ 27' E., and enters 
Chittagong from the east* It travers the district, following a 
oircuitons direction to the w'cri and $outh*west, and finally faUs, 
after a couise of 131 miles, into the Bay of Bengal in 23* 12 ^ N, 
and 91“ 47' E., lOJ mdeg below the town of Chittagong, which is 
Situate*! on its right Wut. It is navigable throughout tho 3 'ear 
by sea-goiDg voBsels as foi' up a$ Chittagong, by shalEow draught 
steamers as far as ESugSmati, the hcadi^uaiierg of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracis, and by native cargo boats as far os Xasalang in tha 
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Chittagong Hill Tracts* a dlstansse by th uUt of about 06 miles 
from its month, Small craft can ply as fap as the Borkal rapidst 
14 miles further np* and river simmers can go up to these lapids 
in the raitis. The river is largely used for floating cotton and 
forest produce from the HiU Tracts to Chittagong. 

Tlio appioaoheg to the month ore lit by lighthouses at Kutub- 
diS and Norni£kn"s Pointj as well os by a liglit-sbip oa the ** South 
Patches ahoal 60 miles below the mouLh, and the channels in 
the river aro buoyed by the Port Commissioners of Chittagong. 
The month of tlie Kanmpbuli river* as of all the rivers in the 
northorn half of tho disfriot, is deflected to the south by the 
current of the great Meglma eslnarji wHle the reverse happena 
in the soul hem half of the district p the river channels on the 
coM-Uao being direoted northward by the sand ridges* which tlio 
sea during the aouth-wo=t monsoon is peipctiially building up. 
The central ^aoe between these two contending influences h 
known as the Ujantaid, te,, the plaese of coniused tides, and is 
the site of thei^andsof Kutubdiii and MolskhiLL. The principal 
places along tho banka of Qie Karnaplmli are Chittagong* 
BangoniH and Cliandraghonl, 

In this distrirt tUe river* which is known In the HiU Traota 
03 tho KjTisa Khyoungj receives almost Simultaneously on its 
right and loft banks the lohamati and Sylok fitreaucL^p which w'ater 
the two portions of the Hangonia valley to tho north and south of 
the KamaphuU. After intersecting tho eastern nmge of hiUs, it 
next receives on ita right hank the important Huldi river* which* 
outering the district near the extreme north-east comer* 
meanders through the Pbatikohari thSua* and forme the betindoiy 
between the R^ojOn thuna and tho Hathnaari and Chittagong 
thinae; it is navigable by native boats for 24 miles through¬ 
out the year* The last important tributary la the BoilkhilH* 
which flows in from the left bank opposite to the toini of Chitta¬ 
gong. 'Diis stream h artifidally ooimeeted with the ChandkhlJt 
tributary of the river Sangu* and also with the Murari alflneat 
of the Cbandkh^r and (hua forms the entrance from Ghittiir 
gong to the important water-wap leading to the south of tho 
district. 

In tho year 1875 tho MagUlrate reported that the water on 
the right bank of the Kamaphuli (the port side), witbiu port 
litnita, was yearly becoming more shallow. About 2 i^es 
above Chittagong the eumnt appearSj” he uTote* *- io make a 
decided set agahiat the right bant. Broad strips of land yearly ^ 
vanish into the river, and n large island haa in conscq^uence 
formed In front of the upper portion of the town, on the right 
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bzilik, \shicli* liowever^ k attificiiiUy well proteeted*” Xho river 
was, It feared* then forming a new channel* leaving a great 
eand-ljank belwo it and the sliipping. To prevent the fonna^ 
lion of BtLch a channel and the erosiQn of the right bmk^ on 
which throo river jetties have already heon erected, extensive stone 
revetments are being constructed on the bank, and a eombinod 
bucket and suction dredger has been built to removo the Imiibj 
which at present impede narigation for vobscIb o| deep draught, 
and to maiutalu a constant channel for the largest steamer^- 

The name Kamaphuli means literally car-flower and i$ said 
to be derived from Ibo local namo for a species of citron. 

The Sangu rifles in iho range of hiLs which divide Arakcm 
from the Chittagong HiU Tracts in 21^ 13" N, and 92^ STf' E, and 
pursues a genorally northerly and very circuitous conrso as far as 
Bandarljan. Leading this place, it enters Chittagong about a 
mile above tho couduenco of the Dbopaoheii, and then takes a 
tortuous direction through tho district^ which it traverses from 
east to west j it finally empties itself, after a courso of 168 miles, 
into the Bay of Bengal in 22^ 6^ Sf. and 91° 51" E., about 10 
milos south of tho KAraapbuH, It is conueoled vrith the latter 
by some channels* partly artificial In oiigm. The Sangu itself 
ifl tidM os far as BfindarbaUf where its bed is sandy. Though 
shallow at ordinary times, thlu rivet beooraes deep, dangerous 
and rapid during the but it is navigaUe by largo cargo 

faoatfl for a distance of 30 miles throughout the yearp In 
its upper reaches it is callod by the hill men the Higmy 
Kbyouug* and lower doum the Sabak Khyoung. a Megh word 
meaning the Sabai river, of w^hleh Sangu is said to be a Bengali 
corruption. 

The principal tributary of the Saugu h the Dolo, which 
drains the Sltkank plain. This river rises in the Hill Tracts, 
and after flowing in a nortb-weaterly direction through Ghitta" 
gong* falk into the Sangu on its southern bank. It is navigable 
for about 7 milea all tho year round* and for about Id miles 
during the rainy Beasoiip The Sangu also receives the drainage 
ol the Patiya thana on its right bank through tho Chlndkh^ll; 
and on its left hank it iweivea* in addition to the Dolo, the 
Kumira Khal west of the BitoskMli hiUs. The stream last named 
has an artificial conneetion with the JuliaMiMi* which flows into 
the head of tho Kutubdia ehaimd* tho system being known as 
the Blnskbali canal. 

The Matamuhari rkes m the range of hnis dividing Amkan 
from Chittagong in 31° 14" N. and 92^ 36' E., in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tho ecurces of the Sangu* and follows a comae roughly 
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pa^tallel to that rWar. It flows norUi-we$t through tho Chittagong 
TTill Tracts, aad| tumiiLg westward m it IcaTos the hills, forms a 
broad delta as it pours mto the Bay of Bengal, in 21* 45^ N. and 
91^ 57' E.j after a courso of 96 miles^ Tlio delta thus formed 
emends from the Bhola Khal on the north midway down the 
Kiitiibdifl channel^ and close to the boundary bet ween the Bans* 
khSlU and Chakaria thdnos, to the KJiutakhali on the south. It 
is of SondEiTban oharaeter, consisting of groups of islets intersoeted 
by a network o£ tidal creeks and coTerwl by mangrove jungle. 

This is rapidly being cleared, and the lands ora being enibankod 
to esclude salt water* The creeks are also silting up, and rich 
crops of rice are grown, with but etamty tdlago, on the virgin 
Bod built up with river dlt* In its upper reaches the Mataniuhari 
is navigable only by BUiall boats, but throughout its extensive 
delta the largest boats can ply. The prineii>Jil river-aide village 
is Chakorin. The name M^tlmuhaii is a Bengali eormption of 
the Magh name Mamuri. 

Tho Naf is an dougatod estuary or arm of tho eoa in the Xif, 
extreme south of the district, which divides Chittagong from 
Arakon. It i$ steadily silting up, and will probably in time form 
an alluvial plain, like the valley of the HaldJl in the north and 
the valley of tho ChhSgalnaiya in Noakhali, 

Tho tract of eount^" in which the Chittagong district is inclu- GroLoor* 
ded appears to coiiskt of a sub-sttatuni of Tcrtmiy rocks, which 
were covered to a considerable extent by alluvial deposits. Tho 
Eub-Btxatum was exposed to a warping movement, probably 
eonnected with that which formed the Himllayan chain of 
mountains, which caused it to buckle up into paialtel anticlines, 
tending to run from north to south. In tho neighbourhood of 
Sibakund, 24 miles north of Chittagong, whore the liilla attaiii an 
elevation of 1, loo feet, the warping movement appears to have 
been very inteuse, so far as this district is conoemed. These hills 
are capped with laterite, a land fonnat-Iou of sub-reoent age, 
possibly of organic origin.* Near Sltikimd, huge boaldois of 
laterite occur in tho ovorlying deposit of alluvial sod* 3^e 
fionioe of this deposit b not entirely Imown, but the fact that it ia 
largely composed of sand, and that it ia frequently of red colour* 
thus fetraying the presence of iron, seems to indicate that it does 
not owe its origin to any river sjnatem now in existence. The 
eame stiff rod clay formation is found in Northern Bengal and in 
the westem part of the Assam Talloy. It dees not extend to 
the south of the Chittagong dirtricl, whore the exposures are 
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puioly nUnvial; and Id Akyab ntid do^ the Bume coast the 
latciito IB opposed. 

All examination of the oreriyin^ deposit slioi^ that it consista 
of suecceaiTo layoiB of olsy and ennd. This formatioa ia evaiy- 
wbero ohsen'ablo in tbo hills, biit the ploiits bavo. boon covered 
ivith A coating of nllnvial silt. This silt is recognUablo owiug to 
ita grey ooloiir, and to the fact of ite being compueoil of pure clay. 
The littoial soila are composed almost entirely of this flUt, and 
further inland the soil consista of admixtures of it ivith tho sand 
Aud debris of the lull ranges Ecoared out b^' the oarrauta of the 
rivenrs and their tributary atreams. Tlie ooila farthest from the aoa 
contain tho least olay, until on tbo eastern confines of the diafrict 
sandy soils predominato. 

The Arakan coast, Lnoluding tbo diotrkit of Cbittagong, was 
subjocted to oonsideiablo solsnuo disturbance withia tbe memory 
of man. Extensive altecationa of lovel are knovvn to have ooeur- 
rod witbin tbe lost 350 yepiis. An interestiug proof of th»*> is 
given in Mobit, ” a TorUsb work on navigation in Indian aeos, 
written in 105-I.* In this work tho writer alludes to tbe dangers 
of navigation amongst the islonda on tbo ooaat of Chittagong— 
islands wbich have smeo disappeared- 'iTio grout euTibqnake of 
April Slid, 1763, which raiBed the coast of Bool island S feet, and 
tbo iioitb'W'Cst coast of Clieduba island 22 feet above sea-level, 
is said to have caused a pennanont submergouco of 60 sfjnare 
mEes near Gbittagoiig,t 

The higber portion of the Chittagong hills is covered with 
dense, often latber diy, forest; while the lower pedion is to a 
great extent under brushwood. Between, tho Iiills themselves lie 
cultivotod river-valleys, and between these hills and the sea is a 
narrow level strip of rice-land, with a muddy sea-fsee towards the 
north OB in tbo adjacent portion of the Stmdarbaus. Further to 
the south a seriea ol low flat islands skirt the coast, while the 
shores have the same mangrovo vegetation and sea fence as the 
western SundsrbaiiB. Owing to this variety of conditions, the 
vegetation of Chittagong is extremely rich and diversified. It 
is momly that charsetoristio of Arukaii, with u eonsidegcable 
admixture, however, of speeios chaiaotmstio of CfichSr and not a 
few special forms.J 


• Jounul, Ariitie Sgdsly sf Bengal, Vol. XIt, p. loS$j ud Jfnfiial 
Ailktic Socif If, Vfl), V, jt66, 

. T liUatLil of Qte\ofs of rndta, p. 19. I «nv indebted bi Mr- Q. d« P. Colter, 
Afiiitant Soperi htndcnt, Qcoln^icat Snirry of India, foi the nbOf« icrnuit of lha 
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The lori;:6le iJont&iiL hiiioIl valuable tmiboTi but an aocouut of 
the trees of oeonamio iiriportance ^ill bo found in Chapter TI^ 
and it will fiuEfioe to tncntion here the f&n known loeaUy a a 
itittajbeil (Cedrela Teona)^ (Dipteroearpiiij tnrbiiiatus) 5 ydrw/ 

(LAgerntrooniia Flos^Reglnso)^ n^/femar (M^eBua feirea), ijtimHr 
(Grnielina arborea) and c^^ptda (Artoearpns Chepkahn)* The 
chkansM (Cliickcassk tabu laris) used lo be o?ipf>rted to Madras 
and olsowhero under the name of Chittagong wo^d pr Indian 
mahogany; and several apsoio& of oak, an elm and a chestnut 
are noticed by Roxburgh amongst many scores of largo hand* 
some trees. A small rpocies of white-ant iniosta many of the 
tifeoa and drops a chocolate uolouied powder, wliiob goes by the 
cant name of Chittagong pepper. Canes and bamboea grow luxnri* 
antly; among thesettbe ootIijUs berrj'-bearing bamboo (Melocann^ 
bLiiubusoidea) is worthy of notice. Tbo hill bamboos^ it may ba 
meutionedr flowered all uloug the cfistem boundary in lSfit)-8l; 
and this unumiftl supply of flood roatiHod in a plagiio of rats in 
the hm country next season^ Wild flowers are more numerous 
thou in most parts of India. LiHea and creepers are especially 
varied, and wild begonias are found. Ferns and orchids grow 
everywhere, and tree ferns in aoine plac>es> as well m some 
boaulifiil mosses. Wild plantains ram being the 

hillmen’s word for fore$t), several pilms, including wild areca 
palms (JirTwiyei'f*) mid Iho which k cultivated in Cox^s Ea^r 
for tbo loddy which it yields, eane^ and rattans, reeds and wator 
plants grow in profit ion. In short, the v'egotatiou is that of a 
moist tropical climate, 

Tho scenery in some plali-^, where the forest is still in it^ 
natiiml state, m meet beautiful; and not the least notioeablo 
feature o£ the forest growth is the number of gigantic 
trees, with allvory sterns springing strasght up for dO or GO 
feet to tho first braneb, and 18 feet in girth near the ground, 
"'The mountable/* writes Sir Joseph Hooker in hk well-known 
Himalayan Jotimalsj abound with tJio splendid timber trees of tho 
Cachar forests: they have, besides many others, magnificent tjurjan 
trees, tbo mouarchs of tho foreaU of those coasts . . * This 

is the most superb tree we met with m the Indian forests; it m 
Gonspic-noul for its gigantic sko, luid for the straightness and 
graceful form of its tall, unbranehed, pale grey tnmkj and small 
symmetrical crown. Many individuals were tipis'nrds of 200 feet 
high and lo in girth*” 

Tho follo™g k a brief aceoant of tho different botanical 
apeoic^. The Icw-Iying belt of level laud and tha bottoms of the 
river-valleys near the sea are under rice cultivation Along the 
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ooaat ftod partieularly oa th& low i&l&ndE that friiage if, art found 
a scanty v-^gotation of Isbhcnmam and Taiious other graEfiea ^vith 
Aorostioliuni aureum, Tauxarix, Escoacana, Kondoliap Smgmcia, 
lihizophora, Cierodeadron luer^ne and other littoral or swamp- 
foreist apocies. Guttia (Ceriopa RoxburgMana) is abimdant and 
largely exported for firewood \ and wwifia (^gliatis rotiuidifolia] 
is also common, ^It Iseing obteiaable from the Btenis by 
Uxiviation. The lower liilb that separate the riYer-valleys are 
mainly covered with a d^nso but oiten rather dry jungla 
largely composed of gigantio trees, the most c?ODBpicuoiis being 
Yodous pwjyhwj (Dipteroearpi), mth wldoh are a^^ooiated 
many Laurinero, Legumioosa?, Ruhiacece^ Eupliorbiaceffi, oaksi 
inyrtles and chestnuts, Tem5troonuacen3| MeliaceeB and UiticaceiB* 
Palms are rather pkntifal, and a Cyeas is abundant ; in the 
demtper forests iialms oio still more plentiful, and Lythmoeio, 
MeUacefc, Leguminosm, Verbenacemp MagnoliaoeBo, and Bpeciee of 
Ficus abounds Casuarina equisetifolia finds its northern natural 
Umlt on tlie seutheni cjosst new Cox^s Bazar.* 

Fiotfi. Writing In 1786, Sir William Jones described Chittagong as a 
Mimiiiif*. noble field for a naturalist, and ihia description still applies to it 
even after the lapse of 120 years, during which the Jungle baa 
yielded to the plough year after year. In few, if any, distriete iu 
Bengal is thoio such a range of animal, bird, fish and insect life, 
the species found being often allied to thoso of Bunua and difier- 
eat from those seen m India proper. Among the larger canuTora 
are tigers and leopaids, w hich are found throughout the dialrict* 
Loopaids, including black and clouded leopardap are especially 
common, finding shelter in the nnmerouB hill ranges and being 
Bometimos soon in the onbkirts of tbe town of Chittagong; one 
was, indood, trapped within municipal limits in 1906. Beoie 
(Meluistia laUatua) are also found, but are rare. Wild oats of 
varioua kinds (golden, clouded, ^uarbledf tiger and leopard eats) 
abound; they are ■ very deatmetive to small game, and, when in 
the neighbourhood of man, to aheepp goats and poultry. The 
Indian bear cat (Aitiotia hintmong) and the large Indian civet 
art also found, and there are soTeid varieties of the mongoose 
family, xnduding the crab mongoose, which is oft^ confounded 
with the badger. Wild dog (known locally as mm-aV from rajpj, 
forest, and uif dog) wander very far in search of deer and other 
game. 


< I mn bdebbtd lo D* FrAi®* for ® astia on tho 
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Wild rfoptanU Br& foniid in tli© south of th& dirfiict^ wheru 
they ^0 Tory deatraotiTo. To the north a small herd crosses 
occadonally from the Tippora hiilsj but they romam only dmiiig 
the Ts^nter season, after which they go back to Hill Tippera, 
The elephants of Chittagong are small and are not consider^ of 
much value for kMidah purposes* They have bean left alone of 
kto years, and have conBequently vi^meA in nninbera notwith¬ 
standing the progress of cultivation. As an instance of the 
distance to which thoy uiU sometimes wander, it may be mentioned 
that a fine tusker was caught in the station of Chittagong in 
September 1885 after it had been for "some days in one of the 
oomponnds. 

Wild cattle, also or mithun (Bob frontaUs), are found in 
the same tracts as elephants, and also cause damage to the crepe 
near the hiUa; some of them have been domcdicated by the 
hillmen in Chittagong Hill Tracta. Eocontly a bull of 

what b beheved to be record ske w^as shot at Hingoli, Its height 
from the hase of the hoof to the top of the hump being 8 feet 
7 inebes. Samti^r (Cervns nnicolor) imd harking deer are found 
throughout the district, and spotted deer in eome loealitios. The 
Sumatraii ihinoceroa, which has two horns and a haiiy coat, has 
been caught alive on aevoral occasiona; a specimen of the han^- 
eared rhinoceros (E, kaiotia) h^ been, sent to the Zoological 
Gardens in London. The Burmese forest goat has been seen in 
the hiUs near Dhohasarai* 

Among tho monkey tribe may bo mentioned the white-browed 
gibbon (Hylobatea hoolook), the slow lemur and tbs long-tailed 
Other mammals arc the Indian fox, jackal, hog-badger, 
marten, otter, and scaly ant-eater* Dolphins and porpoisea are 
found in the rivmB and catnarieH, and cases have been recorded of 
w^hales being cast up on the coast. The dugong appears to 
have been captured ou ene Dooasion, mere than 30 years ago, off 
Maiekh^l island, and has been seen of late yearn at the mouth 
of the MatSmuhari river. Amongst rodenta thero are several 
speoieB of squirrols, mico and rate, which are only toe numorons, 
Poieupin® ere common, and hare^ aro also found. 

The birds of the district include volturos, falcons^ eagles, hawka, 
kitea and owk, swrUowb and awifta, among which tho palm sivift 
may be montieued, and nightjars. Eollem of the Bunnese type, 
beefeaters and kingGshers of many kinds ore alee found ■ the brllli- 
ant Halcyon fuseixB h shot in great numborB, the skins being 
exported to China. IJeeides these, there are broadhills, hombilU, 
known lo^Uy os parakeets, the lovo bird w'kich 

hangs downwards instead of perching, many woodpeckere and 
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barbetd, caokoaa and <JOUcata. Aitiong elonder-billed bitds the sun 
bird md the hoopoe aro foiiitd, ’ivhlle aliiikea^ king mi™ and 
the Indhtn mocking biid ure common, There are many varietiefl 
of fly-MitdierB^ Bome being of grftat beautj, such ns the paradiao 
fly-eatchcr* The blue rock tlinigh end white headed shrike are 
also noticeable; imd babblers and laughmg shrike Ihnt&hes are 
nnmeroUBj also bulbuls and orioles, chiefly of a Buimeso 
t>^e. There are many fitone-ehats and warblers, including 

the tailor bird; the wagtail, tltdark, and pipit are mot with, 
ajg well as the tits and flewTr-peckers of hilly regions. Here^ 
ag elsewhere, the Indian oorby or eairioa crow is found, and 
the common Indian erow, wliieht howOTer, is leas frequent here 
than in Beugah The green jay is prhc€<l as a cage bird, 

whilo the Iiidiiin magpie and several Linds of (Indkii 

etarling) are commoii, including the crested and hiU 

Among finches, the weaver bird, it^umd and waybill are fairly 
numerous. The common eiiHrrow% mountain sparrow', one species 
of bunting, the rose finch, bush lark and sand lark are also 
found; and pigeons are common, 

Tlie pheasant family Indudos tho Bnmicgo peafowl, the poly- 
plectron or pea-pheasant* and tho black pheasant Red 

jnnglc fowl are verj" oommon, but partridges are rare ; among the 
latter may be noticed the pretty Burmese LlU partridge, and 
among quails the hill buataid quail and larger button quail* 
plovers of varioug species visit the coast in tho cold season. 
Indian lapwings and stone plovers are found, and cases have been 
known of saras cranes visiting the didrict. A few* woodcock are 
shot nearly ovory year. Wood enipo, Jack snipe and painted 
snipe are met with, ihe pintail snipe is plentiful in season, and 
the common snipe somewhat less so. Along the sea coast god wits, 
imrlews, wbinibreU riints, and sandpipers of various species 
(uflually dasscil together under the term mippets) arc numerous 
at certain times; among thoe birde the cixrious epoon-billed stint 
is uoticeable. L'aHs, water-hens and cooU frequent the watery 
hollows near tho hills. Storks, herons, egrets, bittema and ibis 
are also found. 

Of water-fowl there are few. Bar-headed geese and the 
ruddy sheldrake or Brahman! geese visit tho coast, end a few teal 
and duck are met with in tho sooson. Shovcllors, gadwall and 
pintail ducks, and a pochard, have also b&eu shot and idenfifiod. 
The whistling teal, cotton teal, and wood ducks, which breed in 
the forest country, ate always to be found, but are not numerotiB* 
The little pebe is common, and one spooies of petrel haa been 
Hceu. Besides gulls and torna of many kindSi tho curiouB Indian 
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Bkimmer U foandt and noddies, boobies and other aea birds have 
been met with. Pelicans and cormocaiita are not unoommott. 

Of reptiles Chittagong can ehow.a fair variety. AU the aea nrptllH 
snakes are venomous. Among land auakee the great hamadij'ad, 
which grows to a length of 12 feet, and the pjrthon, which is 
Bometitues 2<} feet long, are noticeable. Cobras ero not eonunoa. 
Amongst vipers the daboia and green lattle-suake are to bo found. 
Lizards inolnde the shoating gecko (Gekko stentor) and some 
monitoia, locally called jjfod iditip, which occaBionally arc 7 
or a feet long; the hillmca and Arakanese priiie thoir eggs. 
Crocodiles are not very common, except in the esfuarieB. Turtles 
ace fairly nnmeroua; on Sonttdis island in Cox's Bazar subdivkiou 
the taking of turtle eggs is a proRtable indnstr}’, 

The fish of Chittagong arc specially numerous, as the district fUb, 
is hounded throughout ita length by the sea, and contains various 
tidal estuaries, rivers and niarskcs. Its waters a warm with fish, but 
the information available ij somewhat scanty. Doctor Buchanan 
Hamilton, who was in Chittagong for two years at the end of the 
18th century, made some investigations, but Binee then Uierc hns 
been but little local me<ireli. The brat eating fiah is said to bo 
the rupcftdHiid, or a second spedcB known as httrc/id»/{d. This is 
usually called pomfcct by Europeans, bat it is reported that: 
fdthough the true pomfret is probably found in these waters, the 
t'HpvMitdd is a dilfeireDt apecies, ITitngo-lish are almost always 
to be had. Here, as elsewhere, they are known as lapti, a name 
meaniug a penKcnt or dovoteo, which is given to the fish 
because it has whiskers like a Hindu devotee. Mullets known 
aa <t»Kdri and soles, callod ntUd, though miserablo imilafions 
of the European fish, are tlio only fleh which correspond to Eng¬ 
lish table fish of those names. Bammalo is found in great 
quautities and made into mkhii or “ Bombay duck,” HMti, 
kaild, tMfald, ro&tt\ jmuffdtiii ara also common. Eels are very 
numerous; some called niAap or fid/ cause great mischief by 
burrowing tbrough the sou dykes, and one variety is remarkable 
for its ferocious armament of teeth. A speciee of tnafaBcer is 
found in the hills, and qiuintities of Atiid (Cliipea ilisba) arc 
caught in the llarbhang river and elsewhere. 

Sharks (Adngitr) and skates and rays (usually called $ffiiAnii) 
abound in the sea and estuaries; the ground sharks of the muddy 
tidal streams being greatly dreaded. Large numbers of Mdeoua 
hammer'headed sharks are caught at the mouth of the Roza river 
and are cut up in strips and dried in the sun. Saw fish are often 
caught, though not willingly, by fishermen, some of them being 
of a great bits ; the snout of one caught in Cox’s Bazar was 60J 
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mcihefl long and 11 incties troad at its junctioii m&. the and 
waa set with 17 apmes on each side, inches in length and 
half an inch thick ; Its body must have been another 18 or 30 leet 
loDg^ It is possible that the tales of a mermaiihi with a glaaa 
and a comb in her hand/' niay he traced to those Indian watera^i 
for a dugong half ont of watery in the ehallows, attacked by 
hammer-headed sharks, with their hammers shining in the suni 
and by eaw fish with their oomb-like snouts^ canid readily ba 
taken for ocular prewf of the fable. The above end the verte^ 
brate order* 

The more numerous, orders of inTcrtebrate are equally well 
represented. MoUnsca inoludo the nautilus^ cnttle-fish^ eto.i 
wUch are found along the coast in abundance. MoUnscoida 
included the solitary ascidian and borers, which infest the tidal 
waters to such an extent that unprotected timber is quite gone 
in a month or two. Oysters are found in great numbers in the 
aouth of the district, Jelly-fish, crabs, prawns, and cray-fiah are 
found both in inland and tidal wnters and along the coast. 

“■ The district of Chittagong lies just within the tropica, and 
its climate ie of the usual tropical charaeter, modified in two 
important particulars by its position. It forms a belt of countiy, 
narrow coJupioTed with its loogth, lying along the eea coast and 
bached by a hilly region to the east* sm arrangement favourable 
for the free play of land and sea breezes. The movement of 
the air from a comparatively cool region towards the more 
highly heated plains causes a uniformity of temperature more 
marked than in other parts of India; and another featiiro of 
these sea winds ia the exce^ of moiduie carried inland, vrHoh 
gives rise, tip to some distance from the coast, to heavy daws and 
occasional fogs. The seDond important consideration in deter-* 
mining the nature of the oUmate b the position of the district 
on the coast-line of the north-east angle of the Bay of Bengal* 
The moist winda of the south-Tvest monsoon converge in this 
direction, end the whole district consequently receives heavy rain 
during the monsoou months. In brief, Onttagong is remarkable 
for its uniform temperature, high humidity and heavy rainfall 
from May to October. The climate is tbits moist, warm and 
equable, vegetation is luxuriant, and the country is green 
throughout the year. 

As a rule, January and February are cold and drv, the 
niondnga bebg frequently foggy in ttio latter month, ifamh, 
April and May are hot, but have some wet days, nnd there are 
Docarionol storms from tho north-west varied by breezes from 
j,the south and south-east* June, July and August are almost 
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entirely wetj vrhile Septemlser k wet and steamy with a hot snn. 

October ima 7 or 8 wet daya and is tho month ot cjolonea, 
while NoTsmber ustiallj has 3 or 4 Btormy days, but otherwise the 
weather ia fine and diy and a northerly w-ind blowSp Deoember 
ia cold and fine, with clcady weather j and usually a little rain 
falla about Chzistiuaa time» 

The average niaximiim temperature h lowest in December Trap™* 
and Janmuy, when it is about 78° and higheat in Aprih when 
18 88*Cr, giving a YaTiation of less than 11°» The rariatlou in 
tninimum tomperaturc, howeverT is nearly double aa great, rising 
from 55'4^ in January to 76’6'° in June, m*, by about 31". The * 
Bimller Tariation in day temperature is due to the moderating 
iuHuenco of the sea bree^ea, in eonseqnenee of whioh the tempera¬ 
ture near the eoast is not much higher than at sea. From 
November to February the temperature is 10^ to 15° lo^^r than 
during the monsoon saasou, when the mean femperature variea 
from 80" to 82" ; during these months the shy is almost cloudlesa^ 
but owing to the prosimiiy of tlio sea humidity continue?? lugh. 

Tlio daily range of temperature, as given by the ditfereuco 
between the average maximtmi and avcmgo minimnm tempera* * 
turee, month by month, varies from 1S'0° to 33'^ in the cold 
weather months, and it falls as low os 9^ in Jidy, During the 
monsoou months it is no vox more than 10*5°, but it inoxeasas 
xapidly after October and roaehes its maximum m Pobruaxy. Tho 
highest temperature recorded at Chittagong since 1370 ie 101° in 
aiid tho lowest 45" in 1878^ g^^tng a total rouge of 56°. 

The humidity of the atmosphere is iou^t in January and Uamiiiity. 
Februaryf after which there la a steady, slow increase till Hay* 

With the csommeneement of. the monsoon in June there is a large . 
iucrease; but though cloud is greatest and rain bill heaviest 
]□ July, humidity doea not reach its maxltttum till September* 
when there is 91 per cent, of Bahixalion. During the whole 
monsoon period it varies from^SO to 91 per cent. 

In October the wind blows raoet frequently from the north, 
and during the next four months there is a steady, slow changia 
of direction, tho wind blowing from the west. In March tho 
wind is usually from the north during the night, and from the 
sonth during the day, but as the month advances the southerly 
wind gradually incicsses until it prevails entirely. The eold 
weather winds being mostly laud winds are c^^mparatively dry, 
and the moisture in tho atmosphere increases very little till the 
southerly winds set im Duriug the monsoDn months, tho wind 
blows from tho south-eosi, and the air stoadily beoomes more 
charged with moisture till Septomberj which is the dampest 
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month in the whole year. It may be meationod here that the 
fiOundfi known as the Saiie&l guns are heard at Chittagong. 
Eftlafni]. Owing ehioflj to cUSerencoa of elevation and the inoreosiDg 
he^ht of the hills towards the e&at and uorth^'Oast, the rainJoll 
varies oonaiderably from phtoo to plae^p the amounts agfiaUj 
diminbhing towards the north. Thus the annual rsinfall ifi 140 
inches at Co!?£’a Bazar^ 100 inohes at Chittagong, and 96 inohea 
at Kodal^. For tbe whole district the avamge fall is 111 incheSp 
of which 11'5 inches fall in May, o in Jrme, 2S in Jnlyp 
2l'4 in Augustp 11'6 in Seplemhor and 6'7 in October; from 
Beoembor to AprEl it ia lighter than in other parts of Bengal. 
The average monthlj rainfall ia ha^ an inch' from Dooember 
to Februaryp and from ^iaroh onwards there ia a grapJual increase 
till May, when the affeot of the soutb-w^oat monsoon becomes 
felt* thongh the oommeneemont of iho heavy monsoon rains 
occurs at irregular dates. The heavy min in May due to the 
cyclonic storms whieh origiaato in the south-east of the Bay, 
and moving in a north-easterly direction, pass into Burnaa, 
^' where they become diffused, or turn westward towards Bengal. 
Not frequently the rainfall during the fir^t half of the month is 
heavier than during the latter halfj but the average fell from the 
1st to the loth IS about 1 inch less than from the 16th to the 
Slst, A noticeable feature of the May rainfall is Its nnifonn 
distributiou over the district, the variation being only from 10*5 
inches in the town of Chittagong to J2 T inches at Eodalii- 

After the establishmeiit of south-west iuouboou conditions in 
JunOp the rainftill becomes much heavier, and thtre ig a fEirther 
iucroose in Jalj, after which .the amount diminifilics wdth 
considerable rapidity* The average ffdl in July is 7 mehes more 
^an in August, and that for August nearly 10 incKe^ more than 
m Soptemhen During the monsoon season r n In f all diminishee 
m auount from the south northwardsj and also from tlie ooost 
inland. The average fall for October is only 6"7 inches, but, as 
in the case of May, there is often a marked diffsjrence between tho 
^ amount of rain in the and last half of the monthp owing to 
^e fact that it is due chiefly to cyclonic storms from the Bay of 
Bengal* Xowardg the end of the season tbeao storms eomotimi^ 
recurve toirards the notth-eastp and Chittagong is conrequenlly 
affected by the accompanying uueE^ttlcd weather, a recent Dotable 
case being the fall of 9*d inches during the passage of the 
cyolone iu 1897.* ^ 

cUttiftte ii llUli^ly A rdpiwliKitlQn of a note written liy 

tJtatJLibed In tx 7 An ^ to tlio GnirafDiqiiut of Beagftl 1U34 

poDjubed \u Mr. AUea-i Stfttreqwnt Report. 
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St&tifttics of rainfall for tlie rarioua leoording fitalioiu ara 
giyen below for the cold weather (NoFember to Fohrtuiry), the 
hot weather (March and April), and the rainy eeason (May to 
October), the fignres shown being the areMgfti recorded m each 
oaee. It is to be obeerred that there aie conaiderable TarioHonB 
from year to year above or below these aTorageei thoa the 
ramfall at Chittagong iu the last three years was 141-58 inohw in 
190o, 101-37 inches in 1006, and 67-21 inches in 1907 : _ 
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HISTQKY. 

Prior to iU conqnpat by tho iTubanimRdRiiB, ChittagOM. Mag 

r 5“ between, tbo Hmetaism of BaSal^n! 

the BuddhiBBi of Bimiia, formed a soaroa of ohronio foudXtween 

t fl Araken, Sd 

st another to Tippers, a kiagdom which at dlfferenl: 

jwnods extended from tho Sundarbans m the we.4 to Bunnn m 

“ Itfimrilp. In the ninth 
S!lTf ‘ was conqitered by the Buddhist 

to Chittagong; accortling 

to Banm^ tradition, the town derives its name from a remark 
mado hytho oonquCTor on thia octasion nn^^-gunff, u, to make 

W l! appeani to have been 

jndge by the evidence of a 
^per-plate fo^d at NasiraUd, & Tillage oloae to Chittagong 
wbdi tho^nt of some land m sika im, 

A.p. This tMcnption refera to n dynasty of kings who we» 

S-fot fkT'k ‘ “V' *'■“ ™Mi.| 

«Kt tn «! “ ^ 1 “ °* MllitmimaiiD Mn<.» ni^liie 

<uid K<,iU„|i, t„ ft. „„i!i 

*■^ 1 ^ ' 4 :S^r.;'“■•''”“ =” ■"■ 
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ShibAb-ad'dJa Tali^bf writiog in the latter half of tho lith 
centuryf addii that Fakkt-ud-diu^ liariag fully conqaered Iho 
count“built an embankmaut from Ch^dpur to Cli&tgSon. 

Tbo moaqueg and tomba which are miuatod in Ghitgion were 
built in Ifukbj-ud-diiii^fi time* Tte ruln^ prove itp” Whoa 
Ibud^Batutali visited Chittagong about iiSoO, it acknowledged 
tho suEominty of tho Bengal king and was an impoitant centre 
of tradc^being described by him as “a groat place situated on 
tha shore of tho Great 

The conquest appears io ha've taken place during the reign ol 
the Arakanesa king Mengoi^ wbo^ aoeording to Burmese aocountai 
co^irted the alliance of the king of Thn^ra-tan (identified hy 
Sir Arthur Phayre with Sanargion)* Subsequentlyi about 1107 
one ol bia fiticccasora fled to Bengal and was leatorOd to his throne 
with the help of Bengaf troops ; but ha became trihutaxy to the 
king of Thu-ra-tan^ and from this time the coins of the Arakan, 
kings bore on the reverse tboLr nomas and titles in Periian chatac^ 
ter. This custom was y-robably firet made obligatory upon them 
ns yaesuls; but they afterwards continned it whan they hod 
recovered their independence/^* 

About 60 years after Iba-i-JBfltutah vMted tha plocOi atid^ itCaiTmi 
may be added j 80 yaor® before the PortugucBe di^vered 
route round the Cape of Good nopc» Chittagong was visitad by 
a Chineic emhasay. An aeconnt of tho journey of thiB embassy 
is given in a work bcnring the Chinese title Ting* 3 ' 0 j-&heDg-lan 
(ft general ftceount of tha shares of the ocean) compiled by ona 
Mahuan^ an mtarpreter attachad to the snita of Cheng Ho^ who 
was sent to the various kingdoms of the western ocean by the 
Chinese Emperor Ynngdo- The Emperor fear^id tbat llui-tb 
hia predecessor^ whom ha had driven from the throne, was 
ooncealing himself in some country over the sea; he wanted to 
trace him, and at the same time' to display hJe nulitary forco in 
foreign conotries, in order to show that CHna was riah aud 
powerful. Accordingly^ in the year 1405^ ho ordered Cheng Ho, 
his companion W ang Ching Huog, and d hera, to go as envoys 
to tha kingdoms in the weatem ocean p They took with them 
30,000 fioldiers and a largo quantity of gold and silks. The fleet 
consisted of 62 ships, moat of them of large tonnage, some being 
described as 440 feet long and IBO feet broad. They sailed from 
Lu*kia-ldarig, an inlet of the TangHiM, to Cochin Chiuiti and oo 
on to the various ccuntries in the Straits and India, making 

* H- Hlo^bniiinni aMd Miittry p/ J -A. S, B.* ^it Ij 

(pp. S34^}. 
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JcnowH at eaoli place the orders liom the Emperor. Tliey gave 
presenls to the princes and. chiefs, and tlicse whp would not 
sabmit were compelled to do so by force. Mubuen Las left an 
account of twenty of the iingdoins elated by the expedition, 
and among otbeis, of Bengal, from which we loam that the 
embassy visited Cheh-ti-gau, w., Chittagong, and that thU was a 
port at wliich Chinese trading vessels anchored.* Evidence that 
ChittagongwDsat this Umo subject to the Biaigal kings Is afforded 
by the recent discovery of an iusctipiion in the mosque at Hat- 
has&ri bearing a date corresponding (o J416, which shew-s tliat a 
mosque was built them by one Rasti Khfin in honour of (he saint 
Ola during ihe reign of Sultan Barbak Shsh of Gaur. 

According to the RajmSM, the ohionides of the BajSs of 
Tippeni, Chillag«mg was conquered in 1.512 'by the Eiia of 
Tippera, who drove away Husain Sh4h s garrison. Whether the 
Bajfi kept it for any time is doubtful, for in 1517, when, os men¬ 
tioned later, it was i-isited by John de Silveiru, it was a port held 
by^the kings of Arakan, who had. apjjarently thrown off the 
allianoe of the Bengal king and regained their mdepeudeace. 
It was reconquered by Nasir-ud-diu Xasrat Shah (1518-63) 
the s^ of Husain Sli4h, at the instigation, it is said, of one 
Alfa Husaini of Baghdad, a merchant pofijesaing great wealth, 
many slaves and 14 ships, who frequently visited Cliitlagong! 
This merchant, tradition relates, urged the king of Bengal to 
undertake an invasion and asdatod him with slups and materials 
invasion was successful, and Nasrat Shah having taken 
vnittogong, settled a oolouy there. The conquest was eommo- 
momted by the building of a great mosque and tank at Fathsbid, 
which wa'i so called in oommemoratfon of his victory {fotk) 
by another mosque at Hathazkn, and by the foundation of 
the town of Bhalua; and the historianf proudly claims that 
Chittagong became a or heme of Xslam. From the 

work of de Barros we know the Muliainmadaus held the district 
at least till ihe rule of Mahmud Shah (1532-38), He says that 
Nuno da Cuuha, the Tortuguese Governor of Goa. sent jUfonso 
de MeUo With 200 man in 5 ships to Chittagong, whioh belonged 
to Bengal, in order to effect a settlement. The forCunea of this 
embassy are described at mom length later oq, and it will eoffico 

t SliidWuWKh**i„in OJ T»rikl|.S.U4,midi, by U.tilvl H#(bIi1b 11J. KI,- 
fch.d«. > history pt tH.bli.lwd i„ 1871 naubHl 
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har^ to say that tlie embassy sent by de Mallo from CbittagODg 
to the caprtnL ot Gain was imprisoaad^ and that be Lunaelf was 
treacherouely fiei^ed ’with thirty of hifi laea aud Beat to Gaui^ 
wheio thoy remaiaed in coadnemBati beoao^ da SilTa Meia^tos bad 
takea rapriflals and aacted Chittagong. In the Bama year (1538) 
Mahmud ShiJi was expollod from Ganr by tho A^han usurper 
who aitotwarda heoame Emporot at Delhi ondar the title of Sher 
Shfl^L 

After this the Arahanese regained poaseesion of Chittagong, 
for the aocount of Balph Fitoh^e visit leaves no doubt that in 1585 
it was held by them^ and at the ^ame time that their rule was 
mainUiiLod only by means of constant fighting. “ From Satagam 
(Satg&on),^^ be wrote, I trowelled by the ooud trey of the king 
of Tippara or Poilo (Irande, with whom the Mogorcs or Mogea 
(Mngk^i) have almost continuall warren* The Mogen, whidi he of 
the kiogdom of I^ogen (Arekon) and Kamo,* be stronger then 
the king of Tippara, so that Cbatigan or Porto Grande is often¬ 
times under the king of Reoon.”t II ow snd when Chittagong 
was lost hy the Mnhaiiimjidans is not known; hut it is dear 
that during the troublea of Sher Shah's revolution, the Mughal 
invasion^ the aggrts&ions of the Portuguese, and the Penga! 
military revolt, Chittagong did not belong to Bengal.^ 

The Mugholfl, however, ignored the reconqu^t of Gbiltogong 
by the Amkanese. Todar Mai, Akbar^s finance minister, indiided 
it in his rent-roll as if it w'as an Integral part of tbo Mughal 
empire and in 1532 fi^ed its assessment **by oatiuiaiion/' at 
Rs. 2,85,fi07. This ** eslimated" levenuo can uoTer have been 
collodod, for nearly 100 years later we find a Slubamiuadan 
historian, Shihsb-xid^in Tfcllah, quaintly admittlug that *‘when 
Bengal was annexed to the Mngbal empire, Cbatgson was 
entered in the papers of Bengd aa one of the defaulting 
unsettled dietrlctfi. When the mu((^&ddk of Bengal did not 
really wiab to pay any man whoso salaiy was due, they gave Mm 
on ii>i 3 igiiment on the revenue of Chatgion 

From the mention of Cbittagoug by Ralph Fitch as Porto 
Grande it would appear that the Porhiguese had fucceeded in aeij* 
gaming a footing there, after some early attempts to establish 
themselves on the eea-board had ended in ignomlnioiis failure- 

* ¥qt 4?ipluEiAU<'n ef tliLi Ujmt tbe artblfr ea Rimn Id Chapter [t 

prolnbly the Rwa? Ijj which tha ea^teni wa^boord frauj iKe Ni^f 

to Ihjfl acngml ir«i knawn to tbo Ariib»« 

t Bolph Fitcb, J, Hiaf Um Rjrle^j IS^Bi 

J Hi Efldcbmasu, njii Siiim-*/ fi/ h 1S7IJ 

(pp. 208^). 
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Thfl fExet ftttennpt was made m 1517, Id llmf year Jokn de 
Silvo^, who had besn sent to the MaldiTes to obUm peimiBsion 
to build a fort, while rsluming to Goa with four eail, seized two 
belongiDg to Camlay and sent them to Coehiji &s prlzea. 
high-handed act did not pass unnoticed by a member of 
Hb crew, described as ‘‘a young Bengalian.” Silrelra waa next 
dcepntched to Chittagong, but, as the event proved, the Portuguesa 
Muld hardly have chosen a worse reprseontati^T} to obtain for 
them a footing in a now country. The “ young Beagalian " 
Lis story and denounced Silveira as a pirate, “It had 
been wo^ with him," Bays do Sousa, “had not John Coello 
arrived there with his ship from Pacem, boing Bent on the Bame 
errand ^ Pordinando Perez do Andrade to the king of 
Bengala," Silveira iiossod the winter with great hardship, for 
tlHf people of the wuntry would have nothing to do with him, 
Cliilfngong at fliis time was subject to Arakan, and, on the lafEed 
treaty.E^r preparing to leave, the king sent Lima present and 
innted him ashore. Silveira, however, shrewdly guessed what 
was m store for him, and continued his return voyage dll ho 
roaoLed Ceylon, where he eventually booame Governor of the 
Mttlement, Thus inauspioiously ended the first recorded story of 
Portuguese communication with this part of the coast, the 
of it being but a type of what was to foUow, when 
Lnittagoug hecame a nest of piratea** 

The second attempt of tile Portuguese to gab an eirfiy bto 
the Muntry was equally fruitless, In 1527 a vossel commanded 
by Alfonso de Mello was wrecked on the coast, and some fishermen 
who had promised to guide them to Chittagong carried them off in 
akana, where they iv^ra dotaiDed as prkoners. An attompt to 
was fri^trateid, and fhe natives, who had voweil to saeiifice 
to their geda the handsomest Portuguese that feU bto their hands, 
look their revenge by murdermg the nephew of Alfonso before 

ransomed by a Peiriati called 
Uoje habadim (Eh^jeh Shihab'ud-db), who was one of the leadbjr 
merchants at Chittagong. ULis merchant bad a suit pendbg 
before Nimo da Cunha, the Viceroy of Goa, almut a galleon of hia, 
wbeh the Portugu™ fleet had captured ; and m order to secure 
nU favour, ha promiBcd to obtab iJermission for the Portuguese to 
hmld a fort at Chittagong, 

Nmo da Ounha eagerly aocaptod hia ofier, and m 1538 sent 
ve ips under Alfonso do Hello to Chittagong with pieaenU 
of h^ and brocades fur the Bengal kbg. Alfonso remamod 
at Chittagong and d espatched an embasay to the Lodi kbg, 

* ^iJph rUch^ ty J, Ilgrtan Hykyp 
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Mahmud Bholit fit Gaur* SnspocUngthat the PorhigTie^e hsid come 
merely to spy out the lanth and itieensed, it is said, by diEcoTering 
that some of the presents hod been taken frcrni on Amb memhant- 
mnn by Portuguese pimtes^ Molimud Shah detained the embassy 
and had Alfonso and thirty of hia men made prbonei^^ Xuno da 
Ciinha thereupon cent a email deet of nine Teseels under Antonio 
da Sdya Menzes to effect the ransom of the prbonom On itmTmg 
at Ghittagongt opened negotiaiiops by sending a letter^ 

with a rich present, to the Bengal king, but no answer being 
received for a long timo^ be ooneluded that his messengers bad 
been made prisoners, and proceeded to biim Chittagong and other 
places on the coasts No sooner had ho done this^ and set sad lor 
Goaj than Mahmud Shakes answer arrived ; but the latter hearing 
of Monies’ filibustering raid^ retained hie prieopcrs and treated 
them with even greater harshness than before* 

At tbis junctnre, de Barros goes on to say, Sher Shah mode 
war on Mahmud, and the king asked his rortngucso prisonera to 
0581 ^ him in the defence of Gaur. At the same time Baboio 
onived with three ships sent by the Goa Governor, to demand 
the releaEie of the captiv^fi, and Mahmiid after securing tbeir 
oo-operation sent them to take part in the campaign, in which 
they valiantly, though in vain, opposed Sher Shah, Mahmud, 
pleased with their prowess, applied to Nuno da Cunka for further 
assistance; bnt when Perez de Rampayo came with nine vessels, 
ho found Gaur iu the handa of Slier Shah and heard that 
Mahmud had been killed,* 

Suhsequontly tHo Arakan Eiia, in order to maintain hU power Pobtit- 
against the aggressions of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, j, 
ousted the help of the Portuguese and maintained in hia employ AJiiBi. 
a number of adventurers and runaways from the Portuguese 
settlements* The leaders of these renegade bands won their way, 
by their superior seamanship and desperate eeuiagOj to high posts 
in the Kij&'s fleet, and mamtaincd themselyes by piracy* They 
waged a more legitimate warfare on the Mughal fleets, and their 
priucipEil station at Chittagong checked the southern progress of 
the Muhammadan navy. But besides protecting the Ajakan fron¬ 
tier from the advance of Islatrf! the Portuguese adventnrare, in con- 
junotion with the Maghs or people of Arakan, penetrated high up 
the rivers of Bengal, and carried away into slavery the inhabitant 
of the riverside villages- The character of these advontnrers may 
be gathered from the account given by Yau Linsohoten in 1595. 

“The Portuguese^*' he wrote, “live like wild nten and nntatned 

* F. C- Diavenii Th9 Foriu^Mue in iwJui (IStH}, xoU h pp. 
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horeee. Every mao dolii tliero what he iviH, and every men 
w lord and naater. They pay no re^rd to justioej and in this 
way ceriain Portugneee dweU among them, some here, some 
there, end are for the most part each ns daro not stay in India 
for some wickedness by them oommitted, yfevertheioas, there is 
great fraRlo used In those parts by di^'ers ships and merobants ” 

^ Portuguese trade, Chittagong had 
ACTITitT. bMome a coromeroud centra by the end of the i6th esntary, and, 

M we have seen, had acquired from the Portuguese the uaiDs 
of Porto Grande or the great port, as distinguished from Satgion, 
which was known as Porto Piqueno or the little port, the two 
porifi being regarded os situated on the eastern and western 
branchy of the Ganges. This importance it owed to its easy 
access, its safe anohoiuge, and its position near the mouth of the 
Jlcghna, which was the prinoipid route to the royal capital of 
Gaur. Van Lmschoten calls it “ the chief town of Bengala 
de Burros, writing in 1552, says that “Chatigan is the m<»t 
• famous and wealthy city of the kingdom of Bengal, by lottson of 
its port, at which meets the traffic of aU that eastern region *" 
the iVin-i-Akbaii mentions it as ‘‘a large city situated among 
^ec3 on the bRnks of the T»'hich is a great eniiioriuiii, being 
tte resort of Christian and olber merohaata; " while Cmsaro 
nrederioi, a Venetian merchant, who traveUod in Asia from 1563 
to lofii, says that there was much commeroe in silver between 
Pegu and Chittagong. The adjoining island of iiandwjp 

also a oommeiTial centre of scarcely letfl iaiporianM^ According 

to Casaro Prederici, it was densely populated and well cultivated ■ 

SCO ebir* were laden yearly with salt, and such a-as the 
abundanoB of mslerials for ship-building that tbo Sultan of 
Constantinople found it eheapor to have his vessels built there 
than at Alexandria. 

Pcanr. Though the Arakanese had found it necefisary to enlist the 
their navy, and had given them eatensive grants 
of land on tbo maitland and in the adjacent islands, they were 
soon incensed by their piratical raids, and a breach occurred 
between them and their dnbioas allies. In 16U5 the Portuonese 
were expelled from the lands gwea to them and many of 
tbetu put to death,, hut a nuiubor escaped to the islaud^ at * 

the mouth of the Ganges, where th^ lived by piracy. Erom 
this time Chittagong and the neighbourhood became notorioua ' 
for the exploits of the Portuguese corsairs. Pateh KhAn, who 
was in charge of Saadwip, baring made himself master of 
the Uiland, set to work to destroy thia nest of piiatee. In 
1607 he ordered all the Fortugneee end other CQiristians on the 
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inlfuid to be put to ctcath, and to conmemomta Wfl erploit, had a 
feroaious wroH placed onbia banners—-"Fateh Khani by the graeo 
of God, Lord of Bandwip, sliedder ol Chri&ti&n Wood and 
destroyer of the Fortugneje nation.^* He then set sail in 
pursuit of the Porti^gucEe baocaneerSp He found them at anchor 
off Dakhiu SMhbSziptirp but the ^perior still of the Portugujasc 
ooimterbalanced the advantage of numhers, and after a hard 
struggle Fateh Khan Tras killed and his fleet captured . After 
this unexpected victory the corsidis were joined by their country¬ 
men and Christian converts in large nuiubecs, and having 
deetcil a common sailor^ Sehaadan GonzaleSp to be their chief, 
determined to seouro a permanent settlement liy taking the 
island of Sand’^vip. 

In 1{309 the Portuguese force landed on the Isknd^ and Fateh 
Khan'a brother, with the MukimnMdan' troopSp took refuge in a 
small fort, whero they dofendoji thentselves for some time. 
1 ho fort was takon by storm, the garrisoii put to the eword^ 
and the idandets ivere granted thoir Evee and property on 
conditiou that they handed over the ilnliammadojis, Tho 
1 Portuguese then butohered 1,000 Muhammadans in cold blood 
In revenge for their countrymen who had boon put to death 
by Fateh Khan. Gomsides soon collected a. force of 1,000 
Portuguese, 2,0 00 sepoys, 200 ea^-alry and a navy of 80 well- 
amM vessels ; and having seized Shahbazpur and Patdganga, 
was undisputed master of the sea. He was next jojned by on 
exiled brother of ihu king of Arakau, w'ho induced bim to espouse 
his and assist, him in on attack on Arakau, The 

Portuguese were so vigorously opposed, howevet, that the invasion 
merely ended in a piralicul* raid. Uonzalea married the ideter 
of the Arokaneso prince, aad when the latter died, pCK^eibly from 
poison, seized bis treasure. 

In ICIO the Portuguese concluded a treaty with theEaJi of 
AmkaiL, hy which they ogreed to co-opemte with him in the 
invasion of Bengal and tu gmurd the passage o[ the rivefs with 
their fleet; thoy also handed over the widow of the prince, whom 
ho at once married to the Governor of OhittagoiTg. I'he combined 
forces then proceeded to invade Bengal, and took possession of 
the country to tho east of the Meghna without oppridtion ; but 
soon afterwards the Mughal troops gignaUy defeated them, and 
the Portuguese leaving the rivers unguarded, pursued them up 
to the walk of Chittagong. At this jiinetiire the trsacherons 
Gomsolcfl invited the captains of the Arokanese fleet on board 
his aliip, seined their votsela, and eet mil for Sandwip* He 
then proceeded to plunder the coast of Chittagong and Arakan, 
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which wus left improtettcd cfwitig to bia Peitiate of f te fleet, and 
eten ventured to attack flie eapitaL Ha was repulsed ^ however, 
and hia raid ended with the Arakan chief impaling his nephew, 
whom bo had given as n hostage for his good faith* The pirate 
chief, who had hitherto never acknowledged'the anthority of tlia 
Portuguese viceroy, now ^ent an embassy to Goa to urge upon 
him the conquest of Arakao, offering his ossishinee and an 
annual tribute. The vioeroy eagorly accepted the invitation 
and sent an expedilion under Prancifi de Mejn^es ; but the allied 
fleet having been defeated by a combined force of Dutch and 
Arakancse, aud de Meu^ killed, the cxpediUon was abandoned, 
and Gonaelefl returned to Sandwip, 

Tills defeat proved the min of Gonralefi. The Portuguese 
olScera returned to Ooa, and induced a number of the pirates to 
.accompany them. Hi^ otVQ followers alsOf disgusted by his brutal 
behaTi-ioor, abandoneil liimj and next year the king of Arakan 
iu’^Tided Sandwip, defeated Gonssales, and took possession of the 
other i^^lands. Those islands now became the stronghold of the 
Arekanesc or hloghsp who year after year invaded nnd plundered 
the lowlands of Bengal, carrying ofi the inhabitants as slaves. 
To eueb an exleut weto thesa depredatioiifl carried on that in 
RennelVs map of Bengal, published in 1794, a nuto is euto^red 
across the portion of the Siindarbans south of Baekergunge that 
“this part of the country has been deserted on account of iho 
lavages of the Muggs*” This desolation, howeveri was also due 
in a large meagura to the changes of the river Bjetem of the delta 
and to the ravagea ol wild uniiualsi Alexander Ilnmilton, writing 
ip 1727, say a that very few of the islands arc inhabited because 
they are so pestered with tigers that there is Utile oofety for 
other inhabitants; and there are also many rhincicerosss ou those 
islands**' “ The touguo of the rhinoceros, he adds, is somewhat 
of a mtity, for if bo can but get any of his antagonists down, ho 
will lick them so oloan that bo lea?^ noithor skin nor flesh to 
cover their bones.” 

The power of Arakan was now at it^ zenith, and the 
army and fleet foimd profitable employment in harrying the 
lowlands of BengaL In 1010 it had been found necessary to 
transfer the capital ol Bengal to Dacca nearer the centre of 
tailhaiy operations j a powerful fleet was maintaiiied on the 
Padma and Mpgbn& to prevent and meet their inoniaiotis, while 
ooLonies of Muhammadan chiefs were planted throughout liastem 
Bengal to hold m check disloyal Afghan elements and prevent 
tboir intriguing with the Magh raiders. Those meosurea did not 
have mudb effect at first, and two of the Governors of Bengal^ 
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KA&iin Shin and A^Tm IDiftn* had to be recalled in disgraoo 
beoan^ of their failuro to protect the hordera of the Profincc- 
The power of 4h& Arokan chie6 receiTed a cheekj however, when 
opposed hy the diplorafloy of IeIIiii Khan Moahaddf, during whoee 
adminietraHoii Kai, a rebeliiona Mogh ehiof, who held 

Chittagong for the R&jiof Arakan, acknowledged himself a Tassai 
of the Delhi Empire* and made over hia tcmtoryj nominally at 
least, to the Governor of Bengal (1C38)* The Arakaneso ehief, 
bent on vigorous reprisals, dbected his troops tx> seize the whole 
ooa$l aafar as the motdh of the Ganges, and took into his employ¬ 
ment a number of the Portuguese adventurerflt whoso still enabled 
him to eonstniet and navigate vesaels largo enough to carry 
cannon. With thm ho extended iiis mvagea over the aea-board 
and up th^ Ganges, so that the inhabitants of Dacca trembled 
when they heard of the Maghs, whose general pracrico was to kiU 
the men and carry off the women and ohHdren as slaves* 

The general oharticter o£ the Arakaxiese rule is described 
vividly by a contsmpotsJ^ Muhammadan historian, Shiblb-ub-dm 
Talish. "^Tho Maghs did not leave a bird in thoairora beast 
on the land from ChAtg&oii to Jagdia, the frontier of Bengal, 
increased tho desolation, thickened the jungles, destroyed the d/, 
and closed the road so well that even the snako and the wind 
could not pass tl trough* . * From the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar,"whcn Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire, to 
the timo of tho conqueet o£ GhitgSon during the viceroyalty of 
8haistA Kh&n, Amknn pirates, bofli Magh and Hringhf, used 
constantly to come by the water-route end ptimder BengaL 
They earried off the Hindus and Muslim?, male and female, 
great and small!, few aad mauy, that they could saize, pierced 
the palms of their hands, passed thin oaiies through tho hol^, 
and threw them one above Emother niidor tho deck of thoir ships^ 
In the same manner as gr&in is llnng to fowl, every mom and 
eveiling, they threw down from above nocooked rice to the 
oaplives as food. On their roturn to their homea, they employed 
the few hartUived captives that survived, witii great disgrace and 
insult, in tillage and other hani tasks, according to I heir power. 
Others were sold to the Duloh, Euglisb, and Prenoli merchants at 
the ports of the Deccau. Sometimes they brought the captives 
for sale at a high price to Tnmluk, and tho port of B^Ioswar 
which Is a patt of the Imperial dominions and a dependenoy 
of the provinee of Only the Feriughi pirates sold their 

prisoners. But the Maghs employed all their captives iti ngricul- 
tore und other kinds of service. Many highd>om perjous and 
Saiyads, many pore and Saiyad-bom women, were compeUod 
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to undergo the diegraoe of the Blaverr, wmoo, or ootmhmago of 
these wieked men. Muslinm underwent snoli oppre^^ion in thia 
region of war {ddr-ui-Aarii) aa they hod not to aufferin Europe. 

■^Afl they for a long time oontinnally praotiBed piracy, Ihoir 
country prCKipered, and their numUr inoreaaodj wLEo Bengal 
daily becamo mor^ and more desolate^ le^^a and lone a Me to resist 
and Sglit them. Not a houee*holder was Left on both sides of the 
rWerft on their track from JJacou to Chatg&on. The distriot of 
Bagla, ft part of Bongalp lying in their cfeUftL path, waa formerly 
fall of ouifcivation acd housefip and yielded every year a large 
amouoi to the Imperial tlovernri^ent as duty on its betel nnh. 
They swept it with the broom of plunder and abduction, leaving 
none to inhabit a house or kindle a dre in all the tract. Matters 
oame to such a [^asa lhat the Govcnior of Dacca cbnfiDed his 
nergies to the defence of that city only and the prevention of 
the coming of the pirato fleet to Baoea, and stretched $omc iron 
ctaina across the nullftli of Dacca and set up some bridges of 
hamboo on the etream o[ the city* The sailors of the Bengal 
flotilla wero itt such a fright, that I may eay without oxagger- 
ation that, whenever iOO wai^hips of Bengal sighted four ships 
of the enemyf if the distanoe separating them wmi great the 
Bengal oruw show'ed fight by flight, considered it a great viotoiy 
that they bad oamod off their lives iu safety, and bcoamo famona 
in Bengal for their valour and heroLsm. If the interval w'fis small 
and the enemy overpowered them, the men of the Bengal ship^ — 
rowerSt sepoys and armed men alike — ^threw themselves without 
delay into the water, preferring drowning to captivity.'^ 

Half their booty, ” the w'liter s&ys ela^herc, “ the Firinghls 
gave to the BSjA of Arnban, acd the other half they kept.^ As 
they wore not in need oi the help of the Amkan fleet, the king 
of Artikan did not send Ms ships to practise piracy in ^InghM 
territory. He considered the Fjringhi pirates in the light of 
hw sort ants, and topk the booty they hronght aa his share.”* 

To add to tho tale of his misdeeds, thS Raja of Arakan, in 
IGGl, put to death £h^ Shuja, the second son of the Emperor 
Shau Jfthan. This unfortimaie prinea had been appciutcd 
Yioeroy of Bengal and had made a brief and lueifectual effort to 
rnmnlain his claLme against his younger and abler brother 
AurongKob. Defeated by Mir Jnmla, who Tvaa made Viceroy in 
his stead, ho sought rafnge in the territories of the Raji of 
, Arakan, and lied to Chittagong, His object, we ore told, w'os to 
^ find a ship thero to take him to Mecca, w'here he intended to 


• JbJtwth Strkir, Hi JWinji Hr ml a e/ Uhat^ttom, S* S- li„ Jaue 1P07- 
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Bpond tha remaindoT of his life bn act^ of devotion. His plon^ 
purpose was fruBtrated b/ the faot tbn-t tbare was do i-ea-^omg 
vesaai m tba port^ ami ev'oii if there had beon onOn it eenld not 
have faoel tbe violonoe of the moaaoon. Shah Shuja was there¬ 
fore obliged to throw ^hiiuself on the merey of the Hija of 
Arakan, ^scoissed the troopa that had followed him in his fiight^ 
and ooDtmniog ids journey alotig the coast of ChittagoDg with a 
few friends and retainers, at Jength crossed tha river KSf and 
made his way to the capital of Arskan. Tiiere he aod hk 
retainers were maisftOrtHi by tho Kfija, whom hii father vahny 
donounced os tho ontfiad lotidel in 16G1, 

Three yearn ofterwarda, tlio conquest of Chittagong wan STirOHiii 
resolved upon by the Mughal mlorn of BongaU Tbk deiormiiia^ doiqvist. 
tioQ was no doubt inainly duo to the neeessity of putting an end 
to the raids of the Maghs, but it is probable that the murder of 
Shfth Shnja formed both an osteneible and also a genuine cams 
belli :—for it would be unwise to neglect the faot Ibattlie personal 
equation was an importfint factor during the reigu of the 
Mughak, However that may be^ fkkta Kb&it, himself an uucle 
of Shah Shujfip prepared for tbe campaign soon after he had been 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, and in 1604-65 assenibled at Dacca a 
large fleet and an army of 13,00 D men. Three thousand of these 
he embarke^l on booijd the boats under an ofBcar named Husain 
Bcff, ivith orders to clear the rivors of the pirates^ and to drive 
them from the klands^of W''hich they bad taken possession^ Tho 
rem^der of tho army he pkj^ed nndor the command of bis 
own SOD* Eusorg timed Khin, w*bom ho instructed to proceed by 
Laud, and to co-operate with the fleet In puakhiug the Magh^. 

The fleet sailed from Dacca, and took by storm the forts 
of Jagdi& and Alamgirnagar at the ^outh of the Meghna* 
which had been for some time io possBssioix of the of 

ArakauH Thence it sailed to the island of fiandwJp, where the 
onerti}'^ had erected sevoml strong stockadciSL ^la Mugbak w'ere 
fortunate here in surprising part of the Arakan fleetj which thoy 
took with little trouble * but tbe capture of the stockades was not 
BO easily efiooted* and several w^ks were required to expel 
the ^faghs* who_ were celebrated for their dexterity in the 
oomtruction and defenee of such fortifications. Husain Beg, 
having carried out his instruct ions, then wai ted for llio arrival of 
the armjj which bad proceeded by land. 

In the moantimOi be wrote to the Portuguese settled at 
Chittagong and to those who were in the employment of the 
offering, if they w’^ould enter hk serrico, to give them * 
bettor terms than they had from that chief and a grant of land 
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for the of their families in Bengal. He also threat¬ 
ened that if tliej still adhered to the cause of the he 

would* otk the capturo of Clnttagongp destroy every one of 
thorn whom ho found them This letter had the desired effect 
ou the Portagitese, They agreed to hijNf>Topoeals,.auil promised 
to i desert with thoir veasEla at the first opportunity. The nego¬ 
tiations were searc^ly completed when one of the Portuguese 
divnlgod the eeorel to the who reflolved to^ punish their 

treachery hy putting them all to the Bword. The Porttiguese, 
hearing of this* hurriedly abandoned their property, and 
emhirhed on board their bnab during the night. In the morning 
they set Bail, and arrived safei at Gandwlp, where they were 
received by the Imperial generaL who* having selegted the most 
efficient of thorn to assist in the expedition against Arakan, sent 
the remainder to the Governor, who asilgned for their reaidenee 
a place 12 mdo^ below Dacca* etiU called Firinglii Bazar^ whore 
many of their descendants 3 'et rcBide. 

Meanwhile* the army under Umed Khin, having advonoed 
hy short marches on account of the badness of the roads, at length 
reached the river Fennyp Here an army of Aiakanese waa 
drawn np to oppose their crossing, but on the appearance of 
the hfughsl cavalry, fled to Chittagong, Thereupon Husain 
Beg set Bad from Sandwlp*. and endoavoured to form a junction 
with the army. Opposite Kumiria he was attacked by the 
Arakan fleet, ond although he waa at first able to repulse the 
enemy, owing principally to thp assistance of the Portugnofiep 
and to take or sint ee veral of their ships, in the end ho wtis 
foi-eed to ran the fleet dose to the shore. Umed Khan 
irnmediately sent all hb artillery to lib assistance; and when 
the Anikanese, early next, morning, resumed iho attack in 
fih(dlow ^vntcr, the guns opemed a heavy and unexpeete^l fire 
on them and oompelled them to retreah 

The united forc^ then proceeded to tho city of Chittagong, to 
which they laid sie^; and although it was weU fortified, and 
defended by a number of cannon, the garrison, alarmed at the 
retreat of their fleet, endoavonrod during the night to make 
their escape* They were pursued by the Mughal cavalry, and 
2,000 of thc?m Bcizod and sold as riaves. The captors found 1,233 
cannons and a ^aontlty of stores iti the place, but were dbap- 
pointed in the troasnte and wealth they expected to have shared. 
Umed Khftn changed tho name of the city to Islamabad and 
annexed it to the Province of Bengal, leaving a oonsiderable 
foroe to defend it from the ineursionB of the Maghs (1666).* 

• S&QWATtr ITwf^ry fif (1817)* PC- 187 
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The ahoTe aocqimt of the Mughal oocqiwst has Utm extracted 
JomSte^-aH^oiy of Beugal (1847), ami aaother version 
by a contempoiy historian, Sbibab-ud-iiii TaiUh, will bo foimd 
m an artiele ^ GAdiyaon, pnbliahed, wth some 

extracts from the Aldttlgiriifiinil, in the Journal of the Asiatio 
a^atjr of Bengal, June i^07. The latter version gives some 
picti^Qo details regatdmg the Mughal advanoe by laud and 
«a moludaig a full account of ^two battles between the Imperial 
n Araianew fleota, and of the final struggle in tlio KaranphuU 
dose to the Chittagong fort, which ondoel in the destruction of 

<"■ the fire 

the Mughal guns, and m tho capture of the rest. It also 
shews what an impi^aut share the Firinghie had in the navnl 
™toriee of the Mughals who were proverbially averse to the sea, 
^0 Alamgimama again tells us that nil the Kiriughis of 

the Mughals, and that after the 
at Tis" J^^jttftgong an expedition wos sent against the fort 

roa^, d^ jungles and terrible rivers,’* The fort was qnieklv ' 

«>= MagW. 

b^Ti rjo^ of Beogal, who wero k^pt'captiTo there, and E&ni 

i? X Aor;ir.rr. 

as the roads were closed and the force was cut off from 
reinfo^ments and suppUos bj the setting in of the rains It 

Icon the furthest 

- point to the sou^^asi to which tho MughaU ever advauc«i.* 

The Mngbal oonqmst broke tl,e i«>wer of the Porfngiiose 
m Chittagong; and it wiU not bo out of place to quote BeSer’s 
aooonut (1660 fiSj of iboir rieo and fall, -ke 
of Itakan or Mog, ’ he wrote, “ has hnrbourod during manv 

Slaves, or half-caste rortngueae, and other Pmnks coUected 
from vanons of the world. That kingdom was the pUoe 

t^oa, Ceylon, Cochin, Mabc^i ^and 
other settlements m the Indies, held formerly by tho PorttujHesB * 
and no pei^^ ^^re better received than those who had dJerted 

These people wore Cliristians only in name ■ the 
hves led by them were mi«t detestable. mEwaacri^ or po^iL ' 

Sit wmpuuotion of remorse^^^meti assa.- 
emating even their pn e^ho, to confess the truth, were too often 

Abduf ISQl {pp. 228, 250, 231), lijT Vaulmir 
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no utter than their mwrderera. The king of Rftkan, yfh.o lived m 
perpetual dread of the ilogol, kept these foreigners, (u a fipeeiea 
of advaneod guard, for the protection of his froutier, permitting 
them to occupy a eea'jiort called Chatigon, and aaakuig them 
grants of land. As they were nnawed^d unrestrained hy tho 
Government, it was not surprising fhat those renegade® pursued 
no other trade than that of rapine and piracy. They Bcoured the 
neighbouring seas in light galleys, called gaUeasees, entered the 
nuiuCTOUB arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged the islands of 
Lower Bengal, and often* penetrating 4t> or 60 leagues up the 
country, surprised and carried away the entire populatioa. of 
villages on market dap, and at times when the inhahitantB were 
assembled for the colobration of a marriage, or some other fostivaL 
The marauders made slave* of their unhappy captives, and burnt 
whatever could not be removeil. It is oiriTig to those lopeated 
depredations that we see so many fine islands at the mouth of 
the Ganges, formerly ihictly peopled, now entirely deserted by 
human beings, and become the desolate lairs of tigers and other 
wild beostfl." 

The conquest of Chittagong was the final Wow dealt to their 
power in this part of Bengal, and they became mere dependants of 
the Mughals. “In regard to the Poritiguoao,’* continues Bernier, 
after deseribing the capture of Chittagong, “ Chah-hestkan (w., 
Shaista Kli5n) treats them, not perhaps as he ought, hut ccrtmnly 
as they deserve. He has drawn them from Cliatlgon; they and 
their families are in hie power; au occasion for their services 
no longer exists; he considers it, therefore, quite unnecesary to 
fulfil a single promise. Ho suffers month after month to olapso 
without giving them any pay: declaring that they are traitore, 
in whom it is folly to confide; wretdiea who have basely betrayed 
tho Trince whose salt they had eaten for many yeara. In 
this manner has Chah-heatkan extinguished tho power of these 
scoundrels in Chatigon, who, as I have already said, depopulated 
and ruined the whole of Lower Bengale.'’ 

l^ter, however, the Portuguese appear to have refined 
something of their -old position, for Alexander Hamilton in the 
beginning of the 13th century writes, in n description of 
Chittagong and its lawless state, that “tho Mttglial keeps a 
Cazee or Judge in it to administer jusGco among the Pagan an^ 
Muhammadan inhabitants, but the ofispring of the Portuguese 
are the domineering lords of it. The Government is so anarchical 
that every one goes armed with sword, pistol and Uundoibussj 
nay, even tho priests ore obliged to go armed, end often use 
their arms to as hod ends os the lieeutioUB laity; and sonie of 
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th& ptioafs iBve died moityrs to their villainous actions/' To ttia 
it maj be added that an aocount of an episoopd visitation'to 
CThittagong hy the Bishop of Saint Thom^, written by a Jcsoit 
mvesioaaryio 1723, says that the Bishop confirmod 2,000 Christians 
there, and that tho l^rtuguesc W'ero divided into three colon lee, 
each of wluch had its eaptiin, its chutcli and its imssionaty. ^ 
Them k Tory little on record regarding tho Mughal GoTemora 
who administorcd Chittagong aftor its conquest, but a fewnGu. ' 
faCiS of interest havo been proserr^l in Sir Henry Colton's 
Mctmrmdfim m the oj The rule of 

on&of fheae GoveruorSp Alf Beg Kh^n^ who succeeded Mir Hadi 
in 17M, is eommemomtad by a mosque in Chittagong built whepo 
the road from Cbauk Ba^ar branebes off to Katalganj, whilo that 
of Ztil Katki' KIlEq (1737-39) ia commemoTatod by the canal 
now known as the Jalkaiiar oonah Another Governor ma Agha 
Bakor (1753-54), who founded tho mart fcttown as UaekeigTinge 
and so gave his name to that district. Though Govemor of 
Chittagong, ho resided at Dacca, where he was billed during au 
t'meiiie in He was succeeded by Mah^ Singh, who hedd 

ofEoe from 1764 to 17^9, and is locally tho best known of all the 
Mughal Govomora. Ro is generally called Difruu Maha Singh, 
and many of tho dii^dn basiars in the district derive their name 
from him. Stories are still enrrent of his deeds, and among 
other things ho is laid to have broken the pofl er of the Haairia, 
till his time all-powerful ia the dUKrict, He induced, eight out 
of the ten to attend him at Sit^kand, where ho held his courtp and 
then trencheroutly made them all prisoners and eont them under 
guard to MurshidabM* The deBoendauts of the romainiDg tw'o 
HazSriSp” says Sir Henry Cotton, ** arc uow settled at a place 
known as Dohazlr! from this circumstanco^ After this Maha 
Singh, in order to mc^aoe his influenccp diatiibutod many knda 
rent'free, and most of the proBent hh-hirdj tenures are traceable 
to his gift. He 03tabliBhed his reeideuoe at Kanebanagar, in 
Phatikehan, in the north of the district/* Media Singh was 
Eucoeeded by AghS Nlsliu (1759-60), and the last Mughal 
Governor woh Muhammad lU^a Khao, wbrf apparently ruled the 
district from Dacca. When it tvas coded to tho British in 1760, 
he personally acoompanled Mr- YereUtj the first Chief of Chitta¬ 
gong, and made over charge to him on the spot* 

The British had Long before this attempted to get posK&sion EvoiiHa 
of Chittagong, the first expedition designed for its capture being 
sent out in 1686. For many years tho servants of the Company 
in Bengal Iiad been aubjeetod to the oppression of the ITugluil 
Yioeroy and their trade crippled by hia exaotiona j and at last 
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they re^clTed to letaliiite QmJt injmiea and reliDbiirBO ihem^ 
selves for the loss of thoir privileges by an attack on Chittagong. 
An expedition was fltfed out in England, floasisting of ton 
ahipa of war^ under the command of Admiral Nicholson, who 
Was directed to proceed first to BoJasorSi and bring, away the 
Company's serrants statioiied thero. He was then to deliver 
* an nltimatum to the Nawlb at Dncca^ md if no aatiafartoiy 
answer was received* the fleet wba to proceed to Chittegong, 
TherOp the Court of Directors orderodp *4f the fort, town and 
tenitoTy tbereunto belonging bo not forthwith delivered to our 
Lieutenant-Colonel Job Charnock* we wonld buTO onr forces 
lanrl, Belize* and tako the said town, fort and territory by 
force of armst^^ The plnco, when eaptiiredp was to be made 
^*ns the nrt and invention of man can extend to,.*’' and Job 
Chsmock was to be “ Governor of our fort* town and territory 
. of Chyttegoni.^'* A mint was to bo ^tablished there, and the 
force was to advance up the Ganges to Dacca and there 
extort a treaty from the Nawfib by force of amoSp This 
programme vrna doomed to dismal failure* lor tbo expedition 
never reached its dsstinatiufi. The fleet scattered on the voyago, 
and Admiral Nicholson* with eeveral of the akipo, instead of 
proceeding to Chittagong, entered the Ilooghly; and after a 
sHrmiipib at Hooghly, tho English w'oro forced by the over* 
whelming numbers of the euomy to ahandon the factory theraK* 
The CoQrt of Directors, howoYOr* did not give up ib^doa of 
floizing Chittagong, though they had ft very faint idea whore it 
was* and imagined that it ky " up !jie great Ganges.” Another 
aborrive expedition followed. In lfiS8 they placed one ICeath 
in eommftnd of a fleet of 10 or 11 ship?, and sent him out 
with orders to $ail at once against CInttagong and tako it* 
On arriving in Bengal, ho offered to lielp Bslmdm Sh^h, the 
new Viceroy, in an expedition against Amkan and then 
proceeded to storm Babifioric* Ho next Bailed for Chittagong, 
wbere ho arrived in January 1G89 with a flotilk of 15 vessok 
and about 300 soldiers, of whom 160 were Poriugueso half- 
caste#. He found tho place dcfendwl by 10,000 men, and his 
council of w'ftr w'cro agaim^t attackiug it and in favour of the 
expedition against Arakan. After wasting a month in fruitless 
negotiations, Heath veered round aud offered bis servioes to 
t^ king of Arakam His ovorturee being coldly dedined* and 
his sailors deoi mated by sourvy, Heath determined to abandon 
the enterprise and bum-odly set sail for Madras, giving orders 
for eveiy shi p to make tho boat of her way 150 that no moro 
* C» K TTkJm, Ann iU ufths in VchL|. 
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time might he lost, mid that percliaiic#;^ if any Meter's aliipB woi® 
in thoM ficaa^ wo might bj b&mg acatti^red meet with them/'* 

Thia was the Imst EngKfiL espedition agfunat ChittagoDg, und it CKi^ior 
remaiaed in the poaaessiDn of the Muglials until 1760, whoa it was xiooio!^ 
peacefullj ceded to the East India Company. In t,b£ttyenr Mjr 
Joiar Khan waa deposed from the governorship of Bengal, and his 
8on-iu4aw, Mir KSMm AIT Kblni was elevated to that high ofEoe. 

The districts of BurdwSn, Midnapore and Chittagong, w^hieh 
wore estimated to fumieli ono-tliird of the whole revenue of Bengal, 
w4re ceded to the East India Company by tho Nawlb as the price 
of Lis elevation^ but nominally tu moot the expenses of the army 
w^hich the Cempany agreed to mniataiu for his support and^ 
assistanee. The aanad eoufirming the grant, tinder the seal of 
Mir KUslm All Khun, is dated tho i5th October 1760, and sets 
forth that “tho iAdm of IslamSbid or Chittagong Is gmntod to the 
English Company in jwirt ctUbuisement of their ex;peneoe, and the ' 
monthly mamtenanoo of oOO Earopean hoi^, 2,000 European 
foot, imd 8,000 sepoys, which are to bo entertained for the 
protection of the royal domlmoiiB/* The grant of Chittagong 
was renewed by Mir Jafar in l7G3|i when he woa restored to the 
govemorahip of Bengal, and wag cenfirmed by a/hnMn from 
the Emperor Shlh Alani in ITGii. Chittagong at the time of its 
oesaion contained an area of 2,987 square miles, and, inclutiiug 
the grants, it yielded a total revenue of He. 3,23,135* 

The outlying and remote i)0$ition of Chittagong compelled the ea^lt 
Company to give it a strong local governuieut, Mr. Verekt being 
appointed Chief of Cinttagong in 17(50, and given the assistance xaATjujfr 
of a Council. The oldest record in tho OolloL'torate is a letter 
dated the 8th November of that year and signed by Mr, Hcniy 
Vanijittart and the Cotinoil at Qdentta, direding Messrs, Vorelat, 
Marriott and Eumbold to take up theumanagement of the affairs 
of tho Compniiy^ Another letter dated tho 3rd January 1761 
annouuoes their arrival after faliguing morchoa at Sitakund, 
whence Ihoy prooeeded to Chittagong and received charge from the 
Nawab, Mnbammad Thenoeforward the Chief and his 

Council assumed tie direct administration, eotreeponding direct 
with Govornment, and when Broiincial Councils were established 
in 1773, for the management of ds. out of the seven divisiooB into 
which the Company'a territoiieft were then formed, it was provided 
that the seventh division, consisting of the districts of CMtlagong 
and Tippera, should remain, as it then was, under t ha maiLagoment 
of a Chief. 


* R. WiTm, AmauU q/ ^ w YaL L 
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Although haroBHed oecadotially by the bill-poople, Cbitt&goiag 
Boon settled down into a well*regulfttod iKToraioe, and tho ewrly 
reoordB aro devoid oi anything liko EonBational inkrost. In 
1782, the corjespondenee of tbo Boajd of RoTrenue diseloees 
Chittagong aa an orderly district, which could be fni^ed to supply 
the Roeidcnt at Tippora with auch military assiatanoo as ho tnight 
require. The year 1788 wm occtipitNi chiefly with proposals 
cxknceming the land-fiottlement, and mth the trouhlea to which 
ohanga'3 in connection with the land revenue alwayis give rise. 
The suhordinato hoMera {tdhd'ddn) had loudly complained of tiie 
ojipresaionB of the landholder who acted aa middleninn 

between themBclvoi and the Qovemnieut, of his increasing their 
rent and arbitrarily wiling their lands. They aLso, from time to 
tiRiei clabncd dednctiona for lands whieli had been washed away 
by the sea or damaged hy storms. Such complaints formed a 
source of oonBinnt dilScuity^ but there waa a conscientionB desire 
on the port of the Company^a officers to preserve the rights of 
the subordinate holders * and this desire lias permanently 
imprest itself on tho land-settlement. At the present day it 
is a diBlrict of innumerable ^mall proprietors and tennre-holderBj 
many of them actual cultivators, who pay their rent direct to 
Oovcmnicnt^ 

Occasional trouble was cauecxl by the hill-borderers^ who 
practised a sort of nomadic hiiabnndry—clearing a patch hero 
and there by burning down the jungle, taking a rapid euljeesiou 
of crops off if, and then deserting it for fresh plots of virgin 
noil- They were alwaj^ an unsettled class, quick to rasent any 
attempt on the part of the lowlanders to lo^y rent or ee^ses of 
whatever sort, apt to become dangerous in the hands of a bonier^ 
leader, iLud penetrated with an aversion to the permanent rillages 
and regular tillage ol th(i^ plains. Such a bord^ chieftain was 
found in one JSn Baksh, who in 1784 greatly disturbed the peace 
of the border* The Oolleotor mibinitted an elaborate plan for 
eacluding him from all communication with Iho low country, but 
the Cjilciitta authoiiiles xooommended moderutlon and ordered 
the Collector to report whether the hili-people might not ha 
induced, by a lenient policy, to become peaceable snbjectB and 
cultivators of tbe low bmds* This policy of conciliation was no 
doubt prompted largely by commcrcisl constderations, for cotton 
waa largely grown by the hill-men. The Jum MahPl eonso- 
quently loceived special attention from the servants of the 
Company, and it waa one of their principal duties to (wlleet 
cotton and forward it to the iactoiy at Bacca, whore there was 
a large weaving popidation* 
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The ourtjing island of Sandwip (bow Mongiog to Koakhlli 
<iJstriot) also formed a ehronio eoureo of disquiet. It afforded an 
Mvliim for the onteast^ of all the riTer diatncta from Daeea 
southwards^ and had a mised psfpnlatiou of Muham- « 

madans^ and Magh^t who fornied agriculttiral colours or tlshing 
aettlemeuta, but ofteu also pirate Rnil robber bands. The 
Eubordinate holders kept np an open war with the Isndholder- 
in^ohief} and every clasB seemed to have a gnidge against its ^ 
neighbour and eoiae complairit to make to Govomment. Evo£i;“- 
hiaily Government placed the troublesome island imder tho-direct 
» management of the CoUeotor^ ordering him to oonduot the land- 
sottlement himself, ami the steady atlministmtive indusby of tho 
British ofScials gradually produced its offeet* ^ 

Besides falfilling the ordinary duties of civil govemmentj tho 
administration had a curious political and military aspect, which 
it has long since lost. The Collector w^as on several occasions # 
indented upon for troops, and more than once was called upon to 
organize the milit^ary defence of his district. Thus, in 1786 tho 
south of Chittagong was invaded by a force from Arakan, mth 
600 rortuguese nuder a Pegu GoneraU Major EHerher wag sent 
against thom, but could boo nothing of the “ Pegucra,** Tho 
Governor-General then comiuanded an inquiry into the invaaion^ 
hut meanwhile approved of the measures of tho Collector, and 
directed him to conlino himself to defending his frontiers and not 
to reuo^ hostililies^ 

Ono of the most troublceome queetions which the OoUectorThir 
bad lo deal with in his’ political capacity Ihe claim of the 
French to hold a ecltlement in Chittagong. la Deoember 1747 menu 
M. Reneamv, Chief of the French factory at Dacca; had ordered 
the estabiishment of a factory at Chittagong, and about 1750 
M. Albert, a Member of Council at ^ndemagorej had been 
sent from that place to Chitlagcing. Daring bis resldenoe there 
he caused a chapel to be built, which waa called “ Notre Dame 
de Guardc Lonpe i Comcam" (situated close to the Portuguese 
oemetery, and, with it, washed away by the river in 1612). 

M. Albert wob suooeeded by M+ Tieher, but in 1767 the French 
factor was recalled to Chandemagcre, ^hen the war with b ranee 
was extended to the settlements in Bengal. 

Nothing more was heard of the French till the yeor 1786, 
when ninch unea^ess was caused by their claiming to establish a 
factory and hold oertoin lands. On the 30th May of that year, 

M. Dangereux wrote from Ohandemagoro, announcing that he 
was sending an agent to reautne certain lands belonging to the 
French nation in Chittagongr A report was called for from the 
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iMid otheifl as to the yalidity of the Freach daimit 
and they declared that the French had never Lad a factory or 
commercial rcaidoat at the places aud that the French coIouth 
^ had never been hoisted. Accordingly, the Collector wrote to 
M. Eillon, the French Agent, ordering him to haul down the flag 
which he had erected over his house^ “ eg the orders of my superiors 
direct me not to permit of this sssumptioii/' IL BUkn replied 
that, nnlass ho ToeeivEd a ooimter order from hia euperiora} he 
* could not comply with the request to lower tho national flag. A 
detail f^d Btalmucnt of their claims was then drawn tip by the 
French, and on the part of the English it was declared that what * 
M. Billon alleged to he a sjiacious faaterry w&s a miserable etraw- 
hut, and that the claim to a factory nroso from a Frenchman 
having, some time previously, made a speculation in doths, iron 
and looking-gloi^s, for tho solo uf which he erected a hnt on 
groimd for which ho paid rent. The obnoxious flag, tom by 
tho weather^ Was low'ered, hut was aguin displayed. On this^ 
the Collector’s Assistant wiie sent with a number of peons, who 
hauled it down ; and tho Ckvemment finally ruled that the land 
olaliued by the French ohould not be given np7 

In tho meantime, tho prosiwrity of the port hod been on the 
dediuo, owing to several causes, such as the long domination of 
tho land-loving Mughals, the CK^cuitooco of earthquakes, and the 
livalry of Galeiitla- Abhc Rajuial In his History of tho Settle^ 
ments and Trade of the EurofieanB in the East ancT West 
Indies (1777) says that Chittagong sunk into ohsourity till tho 
Feglish arrived and settled there, and that the fcrtificationa 
which they bad begun to erect having been ihrowti down by 
fruqueut eaiilrquakcs, they ^d taken a dislike to the plneo. In 
spite of this, ho urged that tho French should effect a settkment 
there, fur, as ho sagely obiiorved, it ia bettor to strive against 
nature than agak&t man, and jo bo exposed to tho shocks of the 
earth ihm to tUo iusidta of nations.’^ Tho "same picturo of 
decayiug trade is drawn by the author of the Eiyazu-us-Sailtin 
(IT&MiBj, who says that **in ancient times ChittagOBg w^a a 
large port* The traders of every country, especially tho ships of 
tho Christiana, used to frequent it. But, at present, since Calcutta 
is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen into decay/^ 
''It k eaid/' he quaintly adds, “ that ehips wlucb founder in 
other parts of the eea rosppear there ; it rests with tho nanator 
to prove this. And tho fighting cocb of that tiaet ore well 
known.” 

- ^ — ------^— 

* H. Betetiey^ TU Cilcuit« Vc4. LlII^ IBTl, 
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Tte annexation of the indopeadent principality of Aiafcan to 
Bunm io 17S4 fioon led to hostile rekiiona betwQen the Court ^tiJa. 
at Ara and ths authoritiea of Chittagong. Tlia oppression and 
o:^tion 3 to Trhiok the people of Amkan were euhjocted by the • 
Burmese conquerors induced large numbers of them to take refuge 
within the borders of the district j where they wens (dlowod to 
Bottlo on the oxtonriTe tracts of waste land then nntenanted. 

Many of these fugitive became peaceable enltivntom j W!t others, 
emboldened by the certoiaty of a safe lofuge, availed theniaelYea 
of the opportunity to harass the Burmese Governmentp and by 
•predatory incuraioiis to disturb its peace and impair its rasouxoeB. 

The Burmese Court suspocted that in these raids the fugitives wore 
abetted by tho British autheritios^ and considerable Metion residtod. 

In 1793* three insurgent ebiefa who had been defeated in ono of 
their ontorprises fled as usual to the Ceini>any^s territory of 
, Chittagong* and a force of &*000 men woa sent acro^ the Naf 
river to capture them. On rocelving on us^nionoc that* if guilty* 
the men should be given up, the Burmege commander retired; 
hut the surrender of thb fugitives* as well as other coudliatoiy 
efforts mado by tho British authorities, only served to confirm 
the belief in their own superiority wluch tho Burme^ already 
entertained. 

Prom this period oommonoed ou incessant immigratiou of 
Maghs from Axakan into ibie district, which was also sdoded 
as an asylum by oU tho adjacent insurgeut Chiefs. BeLween 
tho years 1797 and 1800* it is said that about thirty or forty 
thousand persons emigrated from Arakan into the ChiltagoDg 
district*; and by 1798, so largo a body oi emigrant arrived, that 
comprehensive measures had to ba adapted by Govorunient for 
their support. Captain Cox* who has left his name to tho town 
now called Gox’s Bazar, wos^ the £r$t officer appolutod to 
superintend their ^eitloment^ The 'nuhealthiness of tho ellmate 
oaused his death before the close of the year, and Mr^ Kor* the 
Eegistrar of Dacca* took his place. It was necessary to buy up 
large qtianlliies of grain for the immediate relief of the starving 
M^hs* and at the suggestion of the CoUeotor, under who$o 
supervirion they were ultimately placed, they were employed ou 
the oonstruotion of a road from KSmu to UkhiS Gh^i* 

Meanwhile, difficulties had arisen in Chittagong. The CoUeotor 
was obliged to eontinue his gratuitous distribution of food* bat 
the treasury was soon exhausted^ In May ISOO* he prayed that 
a remithpee of Bs^ S9*000 might be immediately cent ,to him 

* ikoae tbiir bflrbMJuy uf UritiatE tczrUaiy or 

Vtw of ih« ^ aufii 
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to thfl mo$t prwamg demands* The lEoglis began to fetum 
to their hom^^ or ^doseit/ aa the pbniso was ; and it was thought 
necessary for the Secretioy to the GoTonuneiit to w^te that ^ the 
emigrants from Arakan are under no roBtrietiocLS and if they 
vieh to loare Gtuttagong, they are at liberty to do ilogular 
troops, and, on their withdrawal, 3\fjandU or armed polico bad to 
he u^ed for the protection ol those that remained^ and adrertise- 
menfa wflire issued to calm their apprehensions* These internal 
troubles gtadnally aiibsided, but it was not till 1806 that the 
Collector of Chittagong could trausinit ‘ a Btatement of lands for 
which the Magh omigrants had entered into engagements for the 
payment of revenue/ Subsequently, Eegulation XI of 1812 was 
passed in eonnectiou with the settlements. 

The Magha in the eyistcm hills still, howeveT, cauaed great 
troj^blo hy periodical mids. The Company's troops at intervala 
penetrated one or two days^ joumoy into the hillsT destTojed their ^ 
stoekadeer and compelled their giirrisoas to seek refuge in the 
more remote jungles; hut these small punitiYe expeditions had 
little permanont otfcct, and the meunsfons o! the hill tribes 
continued. To the south also the country constantly dia- 
lurhed, especially by a leader f alerred to in the early records as 
King-herrings whose ndlicrouta w^ere estimated at 3,000 men. In 
April 1814, a party of 500 Bunnan boopa pursued tliis chief into 
cuttagong, proceeded to GaTjnniS, and there fortiHed themaalTes, 
but reboated on the approach of a small foroe of the Company's 
troops under Captain Fogo. 

“Tho situRtion of these fugiliYo Maghs/* says Hamilton, 

** was in many rt^pecta very deplorable. They had fled from 
Amkkn, to escapo the unrelenting and midistinguishing fury of 
tho Bunuans. into the hills and jungles of ChitEagong, where 
they erected temporaiy huts and endeaTourod to prolong their 
miser able existence. Here they were assailed the rebel Kiug- 
berriug and oompelled to join his party or fly* Those who fled 
wcfe urged by the pangs of hunger to scue the Yictuale of tho 
British cultivators, and vrere iu consequenoe attacked by tho 
troops posted there for the protection of the latter. With a view 
towards tho amelioration of their condition, tho British GoTom- 
meut endeavoured to settle them on tho lands of a hill chief in 
the bock parts of Chittagong, hut great difficulties attended the 
arrangements Those refugee Msghs, from a national hatred to 
tho Burmans, still oontiuued olandestinely to join the insargeuts, 
and thereby justified the Ava Government in assoriingv that tho 
British functionaries hod organized a den of rebels hr the 
molestation of tho Burman tcr]^orios; yet it was wholly beyond 
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tlio power of the former to oriulioate the inmirgeaht ^ long m 
they remamed secluded in the remote and msolubrioiiB Lilia and 
jungles^ Beven days’jounioy from the aea ahore ; whore, after 
repeated defeats, they woro always mire to find an asylum.”* 

It was to this Magh immigratioa that the first Burmese war 
may ho indirocily traced. A'ggree^ioua by the exiles on the 
Burma ftontier continued till ISIS, and when the Ttgilanea of 
tho local authoritiea and the want of a poptilar leaded'detemd 
the Immigrant 0 from molesting their neighhciirs, the Burmese on 
their side began a series of petty and irritating outmgos upon 
British subjects. Kepeated attaoks were made npon the elephants 
hunters in the public Bm'ice, and the people were killed or carried 
oif and sold as alaveSj though foUomng their aToeatioDB within 
British boundaries. A claim was sot up to tbo jicsacssion of the 
small island of Shfthpuri (Sahapari) at tho mouth of the 
fdthough it haii been for many yeara in the undisputed occupa¬ 
tion of the British. Tolls wore Uried upon boats belonging to 
Chittagong; and on ono occaflion, the demand being resistedi the 
Burineso fired npon sonA boatinon and killed one of them. This 
act of violonco was followed by the os^mblsgo of armed men 
" on tho eastern ride of tho Niif, and uiiivcr^l const arnation 
, pervaded the villager in this tbo most remote and unprotected 
portion of the Chittagong distrIcL On the night of the 34th 
tJeptember 1823^ tho Burmoeo proceeded 'to enforce their claim 
to Sb^bpiiri; a tboii^nd men landed on the island, overpowered 
tbo guard, killed and wounded several of the pariyf and drove 
the refit Off the island. As soon as tho trarmetion known 
at Calcutta, a detachment of ^troops sent to dModge the 

Burmeso, who, however, had previousIy-Tetired. 

The occupation of Shahputi by a military force bad the effect 
of arroriiug ht & time tho hostile demonstrations of the Btirmeso 
on the Chilt^gong frontier; but not long aftenivards the Itaji of 
Arakan was oideriiil to expel tho English, and Commissioner^ 
from Ava prooeodod to take possession of the idond,’which had 
beeti temporarily abandoned on account of its nnbcalthincss. 
This and other aote of hostility could not be tolerated, and, 
in a proelamatiou dated the 24th February 1334, the British 
"Government dot^lai‘e<l war on the Burmese. 

Tho principal domonstralion of British militarj power waa 
directed against liongoon, which was deemed ibe most vulnerable 
point of tbo Burmese dominions ; end tho Court of Ava in tho 
way direoled its luain oBbrt agaiiist the most feebly defended 


■ W^iltcr HuailtuD, I>tKr*gH^n P/ .Stbfpp/dri (16^). 
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and easily accaesibk part of tlie British froatiar. A foroa cf 
more than 10^000 mexi was ordexad to moTo through Amkan upon 
Chittagong, and the aonaiuimd was given to Mabi Bandula. The 
ofisemblago of this huge force under a general who bore a high 
reputation for courage and enterpri^ was well known both in 
Chittagong and Calcutta; but the strength of the force yraa 
UDder-^imatod, and It was balieTed that the weak division at 
Chittagong w^as siiHicieat not only for the defence of the Province, 
but evea for the subjugation of Aiakan. 

A detachment of this division^ censistiDg of about SOU native 
infantry and several hnndred of the local levies, with two gnne, 
had been pushed forward to llSmu under the connuand of Captain 
Norton, and it w^is this small force which bad to sustain the first 
shock of the Burmese attack. The Burmese army crossed the 
Kaf in the beginning of Mfl>\ and advanced to within fourteen 
roiTes of BSmu ; it then consisted of S^OOU men eommonded 
by four Eijas acting under tho orders of Maha Bondula, wrbo 
romaiue^l at Arakan with a reserve On tho 13th of ^lay tho 
Burmese troope adranoed to tho BflghkhsU or Khururii, a small 
river flowing iwiet Iblmu, and on the I6tb May they effected a 
po&sage. On the morning of tlie 17th they w^ero wiihin twelve 
paces of Captain Norton^s pickots^^ and liie untrained local IcvieB 
tied. The small force of sepoys was completely surroundodi 
aod although fur three days they maintained the struggle, they 
were at last compelled to Tetroat, and then fell into tbo greatest 
confusion. Captain Norton and five other olboers w'ere killed, 
and the detachment annOiilaied. 

As soon as nows of the defeat spread, a groat panio fell on tho 
W'helo ol Eastern Bengal and extended oven to Calcutta. Beforoi 
howover, tho Burmeso resumed operations, tho monsoon rains liad 
rendciod tho roods impaasablo, and remforoements sent to Chitta¬ 
gong placed it out of danger. The occupation of llsngoon by 
the British also mode it necessary for tbo Court of Ava to recall 
tho ArakanTort^; and w'hen the Burmese troops retired, the alarm 
which tho Into defeat bod inspirod yielded to a boobo of seenrity. 
No further operations during the war took place within ibe 
district, though ono of the Britiek columns mordicd through it 
to Arakan, as the Bengal sepoys refused to go by soa* 

At the time of the Mutiny of 1857, the 2nd, 3rdj and 4th 
companies of the 34th Eegiment, Native Infantryj stationed 
at Chittagong ; and m consideration of their good conduct* were 
excepted from the prohibition of furlough whieh had been 
infiictod on other companies ol that regiment, |>ending an Inquiry 
that was then prooeodlng at Boirackporo* On the 7th Jiine^ 
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Jtr, Chflpnianp then Offimatiiig CommiB^ioiiOTi itiforraed the 
Governmoat of Bettgal that the sepo}*^ at CThittagong; hod 
espMssed a desire to he sent to Delhi against the hiBargents* and 
this declaration of the fidelity and devotion of the detaehiaont ” 
was acknowledged by the Qovemot-GeneTal in Coimcil. Not¬ 
withstanding the good conduct and apparent loyalty of the 
eepoys at Chittagong^ thef were distrusted hy tho inhabitonta of 
tbo*t<jwnj and on the 13th June the Commiseionor reported to 
Government that * although the sepoys have done nothing as yet 
to give rise to any dLstnist of them^ and their officoie are all fully 
persuaded that their desire to be sent to Delhi to act against the 
insurgent regiments is as great as it is genuine/ still 4ho people 
would he much leliovod If the offer of the troops were accepted/ 
On the day that this letter was written, tho fear which ex;isted 
among the petjplo became more marked ; and on tho I9th Jupe« 
Mr* Henderson, the Magistratej reported to Government that 
tlicrc was *a panic amongst all classes of East Indian and 
Portuguese residents that the city is to he attacked, and that 
murder and plunder will be the consoquenoe. A great many of 
tho families have embarked upon vesaels lying at anohor in the 
harbour, and have loFt their houses, merely coming occasionally 
on ^bore during tho daytime/ The panic among the EHst 
Indians and Portugucee did not, however, have any immodiate 
effect on the sepoys ; for on the lltb July tho Commisaionec 
reported that the panic had completoly subsided, and that tbo 
officer in command felt no anxiety about his tnon. 

The rCHult showed that there was some cause at least for tbe 
popular oxcitement which tho Magistrate bad reported; but it 
was not until the night of the iSth November that the outbreak 
occurred. The Commissioner thus described what took place:— 

*The three compauics of the 34th Hegiment^ Native Infantry, 
rose suddenly at 11 f*m* last eveuingf; they released all tbe 
prUoners from the jail, killed one (nativo constable), 

carried away all the treasurep and lett tho station at 3 a.m. tins 
morning with three Govern moot elepbants, ammunitiou and 
treasure. There w'ua no timo to give informatiou to any ono, and 
each of the roudente had to take care of himself anil bis family. 
■As far as I have been able to asoertainp all the residenta have 
escaped uninjiired. No houae« were bumtp only the lines and tho 
magazinOj to both of which they set fire before leaving the station, 
Tho records and stamps are all safOp as also the salt at the sadar* 
gh^i gcldi the storchousas at the principal landing wharf 
on the rivor)/ On tho following day^ ihc 20th Noveraberp tho 
Qommissionor confirmed hia statement that no one was killed 
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in fhs station, oxos|>t tho ono harkaudSz meottoned; and ho added 
that *the mutiny ms oTidontly planned very anddonly, and as 
suddenly carried out. Not a person in the station, ■Christian or 
native, appears to have obtained the slightest notioe. The native 
iidiabitanta w^re just os much token by surpiiae as ourselves. 
Of oouTM, all was in confusion on the night of the 18th ; hut it 
speaks Toost highly for the good feeliug and ooaduot of the 
inhahitauts that not a single case of theft or plunder took .place. 

I Cannot record too strong an esprosslon of the good feeling 
shown towards Government by all with whom 1 come in contact.' 

The mutineci'S, after leaving Chittagong, niaicbed northwards, 
and on the 32nd Novenihor crossed the river Penny and entered 
the territory of the BujS of Hill Tippera, Tlioii party oonsistod, 
in all, of abont 600 persoq^, mdutling women and children, and 
the prisoners set free from the jail. Although both in Ttppera 
and Chittagong they abstained from plundering the hajtnrs, and 
paid highly for whstevar they could get, they were reduced 
to the greatest straits for want of provisions, and several of 
the women ore said to liove died from the privations to which 
they-were esposed. They then marobod along the borders 
of Hill Tippers into SylLet and Cfiohar, hut found that there 
was no eofely for thorn even beyond the Company's territory ; 
for they wore almdst all killed or captured by the Sylhet Light 
Infantry (now the iOth Gurklia Kiflea) and the Kuki soonte. 

Shortly after this, tho district suffered repeatedly h'oia 
the raids of the hill tribes, who liad for a long time given serious 
trouble and aanoyanoe. The nature of tho country they inhabited ■ 
rendered it estpemely difficult to retaliate against them with, 
any effect. The tribes were, in their social condition, but lUtIo 
removed from savages; and for several years the hill country 
had been the scons of nuirderoua raids committed by them. 
The SUndus, a nuraeroua and powerful race in the louth-oost of 
the district, and the Kumias, were tho chief perpetrators of these 
outrages, and their inoumioos extended from Manipur to Arafcan. 
Tho causes of these raids were varioua. A private quarrel with 
a neigUbouiIiig dm, a sosreity of women and domestic servants, 
and the consequent neoessity of procuring a requiaito number of 
captives to supply the wants of the Iribe, the simple dcaira of 
plunder or of obtaining heads to grace the obsequies of some 
departed ohieftain, were the principal causes which led to tho 
commiBson of the^ mdb. 

"Whon an outmga of this iiaiDre htxd beQj:i ccmmittGdj it tiros 
very difficult to reach the offenders. Before troops could amvo 
upon the spot, the maxaudoTB had retired with their booty to 
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the hille» and purauli R-aa abioet hopeless in a coimtty every- 
Rrhere intersected with precipices and vaier-conrees, and covered 
ivith dense jungle. ^Oie >illage9, too, in which these savages 
rseided, were etockaded, and the paths strewed with caltrops and 
(rther devices to render the approaches as dangerous and difficult 
as possible. Hitherto, it had been the policy of Government 
to manage these wild tfibcs as tnueh as possible through the 
influence of a powerful fanaily called the Poanga, w'hose authority 
wag 'believed to extend over the whole country south of ^e 
Karna])bul{ to the botdeis of Arakan, Arms and ammunition 
were distributed to tlie Pofings, and a considerahle remission 
of revenue was made to enable them to keep up the necessary 
stockades for the defence of the frontier. To some €3ctent these 
measures were attended witli suee^. But forays w'ere bUU 
made ujton our subjects of 4he plains, and the marauding tribes 
seldom met w'ith the punishment they deserved. Go'vcmment 
accordingly resolved to commence a different policy. In 1860 
the bill tracts to the east of the plains country of Chittagong were 
withdrawn from tJie operation of the general regtdations} and a 
Sui^rmtendent with magisterial i^owers was appointed^ under 
the Commisaoner of the Chittagong Division, to eserciso duo 
supervision and control m'cr the numerous tribes which inhabited 
that then almost unknown country. 

In 1861 a military force was sent into the bill tmeta which 
secured the submission of the Kuti Chief, llnttan PuiyS. Between 
1866 and 1871 tho Howlong elan of the Lushais gave constant 
trouble, and eventually two military columns were sent Ugaiost 
them, one from CSchBr and the other from Chittagong. Tho 
' operations were completely successful, and comparative peaoo 
ensued till 1888, when Lieutenant Stowait, B. E. and a survey 
[>arty were massacred in the hill tracts not many miles from tho 
border of the Chittagong district, la 1890^2 military expedi¬ 
tions from the Assam and Burma sides, aa well as from Chitta¬ 
gong, operated against the offending tribes, with the result that 
bU raiding Las been stopped. 

Since that time tho history of Chittagong has been uneventful, 
and there is little to record beyond the iieaeeful process of 
eivilmtion, as manifedted in tho espansion of cultivation, the 
exiensiou of communicationB, the development of trade and tho 
growth of education. On the J6th October 1905 the district 
uras transferred from Bengal to I he newly-formed 'Proviiice of 
B&xigol and 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE PEOPLE. 

The first MDfltis me takcD in 187^ ftnd showdd a population 
of li 127,403 bouIb. ThoA is good roasoD, howOTW, to belieto 
that tliis census was not altogether oceuratojmd coinplete, owing 
to the wild rinnonrs whioh found ready eredenos. No opposition 
was offered to the taking of the eenflus; hut there was much 
uneaainess among the people, and many ahsiird reports were 
gproad abroad, mostly connected irith the Lushai expedition then 
in progress. It was stated tliat a number of ho^ would be 
required for the pvirposo of pacifying the Lushai ehids, or to be 
examined as an angury of tbo success or failure of the ospedition. 
Another report was that in every household containing five 
males, one wonld be impressed to serve as a cooly in the hills. 
Some people said that any person not ennmerated would he held 
to have died a dvd death and lose all rights of citizenship. 

At the census of l&Sl it was found that the, population 
was practically statiouoiy, ha^ung advanced only to 1,132,341. 
The total growth was less than one-half per cent,, and among 
the male population there was an actual decrease of 0*83 per cent. 
This result was ascribed to a Bories of epidemica of oholera, the 
ravages of a peculiarly fatal and debilitating type of fever, and 
the migration of a large nnmher of settlers to Aiakan. In spite, 
however, of these adverse influences, there is no doubt that this 
ceBBus would have shown a distinct advance on the figuroe of 
1S72 had it not boon for the cyclone and storm-wave of 1876 
and the oholera which sneoeeded the inundation. It is estimated 
that, in the f aw hours during which the countiy was Huhmerged, 
13,000 persons were drowned, and that nearly 13,000 perished 
in the cholera opidemio which followed; la some parts, where 
the stomi-wave swept over the emhapked villages and washed 
away the embankments, the land was so iniuied that the cnlti> - 
Tatars deserted tbolr holdings and migrated in large numhera. 

next ten years, however, were healthy and prosperous, and 
o oontideniblo increase of population was recorded in 1891, the 
numher of inhabitants being 1,290,167 or 13*9 per cent, more 
than in 1881, Tho inereaao waa greatest along the eea-hoard, 
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wKera th& people were TeooTermg from the ravtiges of the cyelone 
of 1870* and was most marked in Maisklil.1 >fltich molndes 

the island of Knfnbdia, wMclj the etorm-wave had swept from 
west to eaaL 

The ceiiBiis of 1001 disclosed a population of 1^353,250| the C#i™ 
moreasa siiioo 1801 being 4*0 per cent. In the earlier joara of the 
decade the crops and publio health were good, hut on the 24th 
Oetoher 18t>7 tho district suffered from a destructible eyclone. 

A fiorics of etom-warea swept over the island of KutuMi^ aud 
the Tillages on the mainland^ dro^iiig many Uionsonda of mon 
and cattle^ sweeping away homesteads and destroying tho standing 
crops. The loss of life by drobbiiing alone waa estimated at 14|()o5 
soola; and to the loa^ of life was added the destructEon of tho 
crops. The distriet had suffered from two bad seaaons, and intense 
distil was oauBcd by the total loss of the rice crop in tho tracts - 
chiefly affected* It is believed .that there was no direct mortality 
from vation, but want and exposure must have lowered the 
general health and rendorod tho people liable to the attacks oE 
disease. The country was covered mtii corpses of men and 
animals, and the water-supply was pcdlutcd. Cliolera broke out 
In n severe fonti, and in Kutubdia alone It was estimated that 
1,300 persons or more than 11 per cenfp of tho popnlalLoti died 
during the epidcmlo^ 

To fully appreciate the ofFect of this catoisirophe on the 
population of the affected tracts^ it is necessary not only to 
compare tlic figures for the census of 1901 with those for 
1891, hut also to note the progress made during the prerioue 
decade. Those tracts form tho most feriilo part of" the diatricti 
and in 1891 the SiCai^kh^l thena showed an mcreaso of 29'5 per 
cent., Eilnsklihli of 25'4 per cent., and Chakarii of 20'3 per cent. 

It may be oammod that, bat for the cyclone, there would Il&tb 
been a conaiderable inoreasB between IStJl and 1901, Maiskhil, 
however, showed a decrease of 7'3 per cent.j and the other two 
thSnas were practically slationiiry. Tho difference between their 
prescut population and that which they would have attained If 
they had oontinued to grow at the same rato as in tho previotia 
decade was about 54,009. There was some loss in other thanos 
olsOt due partly to the damage enusod by tho cyelone, and portly 
to subsequent emigration to Kutubdia and Maiskhal^ which 
couoealed to some extent the true extent of the loss sustained by 
the latter tracts- It is probably to these can^ that the dodine in 
the population of the Satkonl^ thtoa should bo ascribed- 

The net increase during the decade in the district, as n whole, 

TVaa 63,083 or 4^9 jK?r cent. It saema probable that this is only 
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abont hall oi that which would hare taken place, bat lor thJa 
disastiDiifl cydone. The g^reateet growth has occarrod in the 
thlnoe along the coast which escaped the brunt of the cyclone, 
tIz., Tekn^ mid Cox's Bazar in the south, and Chittagong, 
Bitiknnd and Mirsarai in the north. The two former are still 
very sparsely inhabited. In tho^tbiee latter, the soil ia more fertilOi 
there is a muck smaller proportion of uneultiTated than in 

the inland thSnaB^ and they are now traveraod by the railway. 

The principal alatistica of the CCMUS of 1901 are reproduced 
below r— 
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Chittagong differs from other portions of Eastern Bengal in 
that only a at^l portion of the area is allninaU It conBists of a 
long narrow atrip of coast, vaUeya and low ranges of Mils, lying 
between the Bay of Bengal and the Hill Tracts; the only alluTiul 
tracts are the islands of Maiakhal and iLutabdlH, a small tract 
opposite to them in the centre of the district, and a very narrow 
line along the coast. The density of population for the whole 
district is 543 persons to the square mile, but 851 square miles 
or more than a third of the entire area is covered by uninhabited 
hills and jungle, and the denaity in the inhabited area la 835 
persons to the square mile* There Is an extremely dense popular 
tion within a radlua of 30 mUes from Chittagong, surrounded 
by a fringe of country which becomes less densely [hOpulated as 
the confines of the distiict are approaoUecL In fact, the port 
of Chittagong may be regarded as the radiating centre, and 
population decreases almost in the ratio of the distance from it. 
The moat densely populated than as are CJhittagong, with 1,620 
persona to the square mile, Miisam (689) p HathazSii (868) and 
Pfttiya (845), chiefly because Ihey consist almost entirely of level 
country and culturable lands. 

The most sparsely inhabited part of the district is the Cox’s 
Bazar eubdivision, which Inoludea the storm-swept islands of 
Muskh^l and Kutnbdla, and? in the south| an inhospitable region 
of hill and j angle with only a few mfreqnent patches of cultivabLa 
Uni, More than half of the subdivision is covered by litllg and 
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jungle, and the density ot the population in tho remaining area 
ia less than half that of the Chittagong aabdiTiaion. It foils as 
lowr as 140 persona to the square mila in the Tekn^ thana, 

’whioh ooneiofo of immenfie etnetohea of hill and jungle, Trith sparse 
cultivation along the sea coast and tho fihorea of the X4f 
estuary i while the Cos^s Dazar thina, whioh is the most thidtly 
populated, supporta only 310 persons per square nxile+ 

The district xaceiTes few immigrants, hnt the number of MTgii.- 
emigTauta is very ktigo. At the census of 1901 it was f^mud that ^ 
106j000 "natites of Chittagong were enumerated elsewhere* while 
only persons bom ont^de the dietrict were resident in it* 

The immigrants are mostly labourers from upNceuntry, and inolude 
a number of eoolies raertilted for the tea-gardens, but there are 
also many traders who come from the adjoining distiieta of 
Eastern Bengal* The emigration which tabes pfooe is, to a great 
extent* of a temporary ehamofor, the emigrants being mostly mea 
who leave their wives in Chittagong and have a permanent 
home there. 

The most marhed feature of this movenient is the annual 
exodus for the Arakau rice harvest, where the reapers earn as 
much as a ruijoe a day. All through the cold weather thousands 
of labourer flock to the south to han-est the rice crop of Arakan i 
large numbers go by Bteamer direct to Akyab, but the majority* 
especially those from the south of the district, travol by mad or 
by road and steamer. At the titne of the oensnB ever TSyOdO 
natives of this dietriot were found in Burma, of whom aJl but 
14,339 were males* There are also a large number of laaoars on 
vcsscl-j, and other eniigrants are cooks of the Barua 
Magh class and clerks w^orking in Eangoon and the Bnnua ports, 

The gimt majority are only temporary absentees, who return 
home after they have accutnnlated some savings [ but the number of 
females amongst the Chitfagonians cuumerated elsewhere shows 
that there ia also a good deed of permanent emigration* oapecioUy 
to Arakau, where nearly 14*000 of the total number were found. 

Most of these are Maghs, whoee ancestors sought refuge in the 
dis^ct about a contury ago, and who are now gradually flnding 
their w^y boot to their old heme; they also include many 
iamilles who left the district to settle permanently in Arakan 
after the oyelone of 1897. The eporsely populated parts of 
Tippere, Hill Tippara and the Chittagong Hill Trectfl also attract 
a number of temporary emigranta, mainly wnood-eutters. 

The population of Chittagong is almoei entirely rural* There Ta™ md 
are two towns* Chittagong and Cex^s Boxar, containing 32*140 ''*^*W“** 
and 3*845 mhabitanta* respectively« The total urban population 
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therefore amounts to Sd,985, imd the rural populatioit acootmts 
for 1,82752155 bouIs coagregatod m Ij toO idllagea- There ore 
mo Tillage Bites Bueh aa are found in Biliary for Chittagong is a 
difitriet of peasant proprietors^ who live on their own land and 
are not drawn together in villages like tamants under largo 
landlords^ The villages, euch as Ihejr arSp consist of dnatera of 
homesteads, each anironnded hy a moat and an imponotrablo 
fence of oane or cactus^ These gromia of UoiiseB are Oftlled pdras^ 
and the village may contain any numher of pdrai, each of w^bieh 
baa mo social ties ViitJi any other paro. Bound the pdrus lie the 
rice plains, and the village boundaiy aometimcfl cuta straight 
through a jEioi fff sometimes pursues a dovions opurse through a 
rice plain, atid in no case represents the limits of land occupied by 
the ^dllagers. There are no village ofTitials, except the 
ddrs and village appointed under tbo Ghaukidaii 

Actp though almost evoiy Muhammadan has its elderSi 

called whoso dedsions in case of dispute oommaud 

roapoot. 

Chittagong alone of all the districts of Eastern Bengal shows 
a prepomdorauco of females over malesj tlie proportion of fonialcs 
being 1,100 to ovety 1,000 males enumerated in the districts This 
pTodominance is duo to the temporary immigration mentioned 
above and to the large number of lascars from Chittagong found 
in sea-going vessek. 

Ud^qii^. Chatgaiya, a corrupt dialoct of Bengali, which dciiyos its 
name from thsf of the district, h spoken by 98 per cent, of the 
people. The ITuhammadanSi who form the majority of the 
population, have interlarded this dialect with a number of Perdau 
and Arabic words, and there ia also on admiitnre of Arakanese 
words. ArakauescT which k merely the dialect of Burincse spoken 
in Arakan, is the language of the Moglis settled in the district, 
and is most common in Eaojan and PatiyS thinas, and in the 
Cox'fl Basar subdiviaion, where the majority of the Maghs are 
found. Many of them, however, returned Bengali as their 
language at the census of 1901. In the vdlloge of Dohoxiii a 
kind of debased Uind! is stUl epokon by the people, w’ho are 
said to be descendants of some np-country soldiers, who came 
over with a Hindu <%ptajn who had taken Bervice under 
the Muhammadans, Their onocstors wore asteblishod thors aa 
wardens of the marehoe to protect the passage of the Sangu river 
ogainet the incursions of the Arakanese and the inroads of the 
wild tribea from the hills. 

In the district, as a w"bole, one rarely hears anything but 
Bengali spoken^ or rather a corrupt form of it, which is almc^t 
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tmmteUigible to a native of Central Bmgal^ The meat not! enable 
feature which strikes a stranger h the estreme tendency of the 
natives to slur over constants^ to clip eyllablefl^ and to Eubstituto 
aspirates for eibilaQts. 

The cOB^tneut elements of the population rehoot to a oertain 
extent the four periods into which tho history of Chittagong is 
di^dded, the rule of the Tlppera llajis, tho Arahan domination^ 
tho Mtihammadan occupation^ and the British administration^ As 
related in the preceding chapter, Chittagong before tho llughal 
conquest was no seoure posacfision and seems to have been 
alternately In the hands of the Muhammadan Sultilns of Bengal^ 
the Hindu Ra jSs of Tippera, and the Buddhist: kings of Arakan^ 
each of whom left traces of their oooupatioii. There are stLLl 
some Tipperas to he found in Phiilikohari on the border lino 
between Chittagong and Hill Tlppcm, and the Hindu population 
is in Eome parts distinctly Mougolian hi feature, A shrine at 
Bitlkund, a temple at MahKtuuni, and the names of viLLageei 
such as Nnapara (the pam of cows) and Kuiplra (the pdra 
of buffaloes) ^ tilill testify to the Arakaneso occupation. The early 
Mnhauimadan rule Is attest^ by varions Afgh^ or Pathan 
ronmns, and them arc unmerous j^ople in the district who claim 
to be Afghana or Pathins by descent. In 1666 Chittagong was 
annexed by tho Mugbale, by whom tbo dUtriot was given out in 
jdffiri* The Muhammadan settler®, spreading wherever they 
found arable Iaud» cleared away jungle and brought freeh lands 
into enltivatioii, and in 1760 it w'ag found that the dJstriot 
w^ almost w'hoUy peopled by MuhamniEidaiLS. 

During the Muhammadan period u largo number of Hindu 
immigrants aleo settled in the district; gomo wore soldiers, 
others men who had followed in the train of tbo invading army, 
or ministerial officers and clerks introduced to cony on tho wort 
of Government, w^hile others were traders. A gmoU minority 
were responsible ofSdals who helped in the dvil admiaiet ration, 
while many were the slaves of those oificiaU. The early days 
of British administration witnessed n considerable volume of 
immigration from the south. In 1783 Arakon was conquered 
by tho Burmese, and the Arakftneeo fled to British territory in 
largo numbers between the years 1783 and 1806. The immigtanta 
were pemiitted to settle in tracts of untenanted land on tho 
borders of the Nif river and in hCaiskhol island, but most cams 
to what arc now the Hill Tmctg. So troublesome did tidfl 
immigration of Maghs become that we find the Company 
enacting n regulation to prevtnt them from eettling in this 
diatrict (Regulation XI of 1812). The tide of migration now 
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flowa in exactIj the opposite diiectioar and the Magha ai^ 
beginning to return from (^ttogoug to Aiakanp 

Briefly^ it may be said that the tracee of the Tippera con¬ 
quest are faintp probably heeaimo of ita antiquity. The Arakauese 
occupation, with the later immigration bf Megha at the end of 
the 18th ceuturyj aMounta for the number of Baddhi$te in the 
dktiict and also explains the presence of the Firmghis, the 
deecendants of tha Portiigneao piratea and tuerecnarieft employed 
by the Arahane^ep To the Muhammadan connection mth the 
district Bince the 14th century must be oacribed the predominanoe 
of MusalmlnSp and their occupation accounts not only for the 
introduction of the conquering race, but also for the immigration 
of Hindus, rinatly, mik the advent of the Englkhp the con¬ 
sequent security of Ufo and property^ and an inorcased demand 
for clerical labour» the Hindus began to migrate in larger 
numberij while thousands of Maghs came in to escape the 
oppresftion of the Burmese. 

Ae in ether Eastern Bengal distriel^ Muhammadans form 
the great majority of the population, uo loss than 968^054* or 
72 per cent, of the total number, being followers of 
Hindus, including aboriginal and semi-aboriginal bribes which 
have emhraoed Hinduifim as a religion^ ntiraber 3l8t245or24 
per cent, of the popujation, a smaller percentage than in any 
other district of Eastern Bengal except Bogra aud Rajsh&hu 
Buddhists number 64,973, and thera is a small community of 
Chrietions numbering 1,237 souls. The Hindus are most numer¬ 
ous in Paiiya aud Biojan, the Muhammadan s in Cos's Barar, 
ChakariS, Teknif and Chittagong, and the Buddhists in Teknaf 
and Cos^B Bazar^ a result which might have been expected owing 
to their neornesa to the Arakan froutierp The poiiulation cf Cos's 
Bazar subdivision is^ in fact, alruo^t entirely composed of Musal- 
mJma and Buddhists. In the headquortere snbdiviflion the 
Buddhist element is Btrongest in li&ojlu and Patiya, both of 
which are old Magh settlements supporting a large colony of 
Barui Maghs. There are practically no Christiana in the interior 
of the diatrict, and most of them live in the town of Chittagong 
and ita enTironjueuts, 

The prepondenmee of Muhammadans may be oaoribed partly 
to the conversion of low caste and aborigiBal people to Islam, 
portly to the fact that they conquered and colonized the district at 
a comparatively Inte date, and partly to their ^perior capacity for 
oleariug jungle lands. A noticeable feature is the large number 
found in comparatively remote tbinas, euch as Fhatifecharf, where 
they number 72'58 per cent, of the poptUotion, and in 5ltkani§ 
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aad the Cox's Basat subdiTfeioiij where they aocount for no Ie*k 
than SO per cent, of the population. Sitfikund (74 per oent>) and 
Hftthazaxi (77'68 per cent.) naturally attracted the early eettbrfl 
owing to their proximity to Chittagong and to their aituatlon 
on the north bank of the Kamikpliuli river. The former tb&na 
hoe also received immigrants from the neighbouring island of 
Sandw'Jp, as has nlso the Chittagong thkm (78"72 per oent.)^ 
where, moreover, there 1$ a oolony of descendants of Arab tradenji 

The Muhammadanfi a]:o of missed descent, and conaderablo 
physical differeaoes are noticeable among themp The high 
oheek-bonee, hook nese^ anjJ narrow face€ of many of the inhabi¬ 
tants of tho town of Chittagong proclaim their Arab extraction. 
Again the mnaeular, bull-necked, alrong^foatured and thick- 
bearded dweller on the cAari ia a very different oreature from the 
fleshless, featureless and hairleas inhabitant of the interior of the 
district. The differencoa are racial the former being descendants 
of Afghan and Mughal eoldiers^ while the latter are probably of 
mixed origin, their ancestors having intermarried with converted 
Tipperas and other aboriginos. 

Psiaoos of rathan and Arab blood are in a very small 
minority^ however, and nearly all the Muhammadans of the 
district are eonvcrte or the descendants of converts drawn from 
the same races that ore now classed aa Hindua. One of the best 
known instances of conversion is that of the family of Asad All 
Khan of Barauthon m Anwira, who ore by origiii a branch 
oE tho Srijukta family of Nuaplra. The story goes that the 
ancestor of the Muhammadan branch of the faniilyi Sy&m 
Itai Ghaudhri, who was a miUtary officer in the servico of 
the Mughals, entered the Governor's presence ono day during 
the season of tho fast, and found him uihalmg the 

perfume of some flowers. Tho Hindu had the imprudoneo to 
TOproach the Mughal for breaking his fast, for ** in our 
be said, “ it is written that smelling i$ half oathig.” Tho Nawib 
took ft grim vengeance. At tho ensuing Muharram he had a 
savoury banquet prepared of beef and onionf, and summoned the 
unfortunate Hindu to the room where tho feast was laid. The 
Hindu ontored, his face 'wTapped in his cloth to shut out the 
polluting odour. His attempt w^os vain, I^et me remind yon,^^ 
said tho Nnw4b^ " that acoording to yout Sdsirai smeUing is half 
eating.** The Hiudu's caste was gone, and he was obliged to turn 
MuEolman. 

A Btrong prejudioo exists among the Chittagong Muhammadans 
against immigrants from tho island of Sandwip* This island 
was thioughout the first half of the ITth century in the possesaion 
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of piiftHcal AnAkfluese and Portugese, wKo drew to their 
standard all the inafltetless mea of the surrounding di^tiiota, and 
raided their women from tbe coasts of Bengal. Conseqnantlj, the 
men of SandwTp ^ looked domi upon aa homeleea folk of no 
repuUble origin. MoreoTcr, a chrome propoaderance of males, 
which reached a olimax after the oyclone imd storm-waTo of 1876, 
formerly compelled tliem to purciiase or steal women from the 
mainland. Immigrants from the DlndrS par-^jm of the Noiikliali 
district^ who are found in considerable numbers in Mirwirai and 
the north of Sitakund thunar nre also regarded with dirfavour by 
the GiduBiTe natives, Thoir patois dilf ers eonsideiably from that 
of the Cliittagong Tnen^ and another dtstinetioni is that they have 
introduced into the villages wliich they occupy the Noakhili imit 
of area, known as the SMM or roj^al kam^ which is equivalent 
to four of the or ^Vrakaneso in use throughout the 

rest of the district. 

The Muhammadans of Chittagong are nearly all Suimifip hufc 
some have joined the strait puritanical sect of Farris, which has 
attained great strength in Eaidom Bengal. Their religioua 
enthusiasm is at once evinced and atimukted by ideits to Mecca 
and other places o£ pilgrimage, and somo; of the lower ekases 
among the Hindus are converted every year. Mosques and 
ore, however, not so frequent as might be espeotedi and 
on the whole the local Muhammadans are ignorant about the 
tenets of their religion, oud practices not founded on the Kor^ 
have crept in. 

As on instoiLOe of this may be mentioned the adoration of Plr 
Badar. He is the guardian saint of sailors, and is invoked by the 
boating classes, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, when they start 
on a journey by sea or river as follows p$ldpan. 

Gdjt achh^ aikMmdfi. Shirl Gangd Fuf^h Fir Badiir 

litidttr Bfidar, The inTooatioii may be translated thus:_ 

are but children, the trhazi is our protector, tho Ganges river is on 
our bead. Oh Five Saints, oh Badar, Badar, Eador! ** Badar 
Pir, who is said to have arrived at Chittagong boating upon a 
stone dab, is, according to tho late Dr. Wise of Dacca, one 
Badruddin, who was for many yearo a resident of Chitta^ng, 
died in 1440, end was buried in the ChhotH DargSh of Bihar, 
The local story is that Chittagong vims at that tune the abode of 
fairies and hobgoblins, and that no one could Live there. The 
saint begg<d a space for hk bmp, TM^ was granted, and 'when 
he lit it, its magiq power was so great that the spirits were 
frightened away. An old Portuguese rerident of Chittagong who 
died recently used to avor that tho aoint woa a Fertugueoa Bailor, 
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the Gim'iTor from a who floated a^ore on a raft and 

became a liiluhammadfin. There m a hillock in front of the 
Commisstoner^fl lioufla whioh la ropnted to be the plaoe whece Hr 
Badar lit his lamp, and here eendlee are burnt nightlj, the coat 
being met by contributions from HindttSs and oven FmnghiSp aa 
well aa from MnhaTTimadana. It has been suggested that Fir 
Badnr is the same as Khwaja Klifrr, a pre-lslanue here of the 
* Arabsp who is believed to rcflide in the seas and rivers of India 
and to protect mariners from shipwreck. In Chittagongj it has 
been poiilted out, B.ndar is a religious sxclamatien usM to Invoko 
a blessings and this identification expl ains why the name of 
Khwaja Khizr is not known locally/ 

In the Cost's Basar subdivision there k a curious group of stiSm* 
Muhammadans called Shumbunis, a hardy race^ who live by 
fishing and are semUamphibious in their habits. They app^ to 
bo an isolated cksa^ as they are looked do^ui upon by other 
Muhammadans and can only mniry among themselves. The 
Sh^imbunis have no tradltiouii of their origiop hut their appearance 
givea riee to the supposition that Ihoy are of mi^ed descent, half 
Bengali and half ifagh; the fiahing nets they usCj the huta 
they live inp and the clothes they wear are like these of the 
Maghs. Many speak the ilagh language, whilo those who 
profess to talk Bengali speak it in such a oerTupt form that they 
are barely inteUigible even to their immediate neighbours. 

Hindufl constitute nearly one-fourth of the population and Hindiw. 
are found in greatest drench in the thSnos round Chittagong. 

Th&na Patiyfit where they number 34 per cent, of the population, 
is the principal centre of the Hindu community, and next in 
imporfanco comes the BSojin tbBna with 31 per cent. Patiyl 
woa the first great settlement of the Hindu clerka w*ho came with 
Shaisfa Kbauds army; and it still maintains its reputation as the 
thiiia which produces the greatest number of pleaders and office 
clerks. Eaoj^n again was a settlomeut of tho Hindu clerks who 
n^e with the English In 1760, and, next to FatiyI, it is the 
oentro of the greatest inteileetual activity. Here, too, as in 
Patiy6, a large proportion of the Hindus are descendants of tho 
ministerial officers who first settled in the district. North of tho 
Kamapholi the highest peresntage of Hindus is to ho found in 
Mirsarai, vfr., 20'76 per cent*; it is probablo that the shrines at 
Sitikund have drawn a large number of Hindus to this thina, 
and the traffie along the Trunk Koad has also att^aoted a nnmW 
from other districts. Onfy 16,000 Hindus axe found in the Coi'a 
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Bazar snbdiTiaioo; hera they noirhere exceed 13 per and 
this proportion they reach only in the island of MaiskbiV where 
the shrine of Adinftth is situatedi 

The Hindus are rarely aotnal coltivatcfra. TVhon they otiti 
land, they either let it out and realise the rents in kind^ or subtot 
and draw only money rents. They are^ on the whole, better off 
than the Muhammadatiflt ^ind conseqaently emigrate to Aiakan 
in smaller numbers. They nsimlly marry their daughters 
between the ages of 5 and 10* and their sons bet ween lo and 20. 
In luattera of religion they are apathetic; one rarely eocs that 
display of enthusiasm over religions festivals which is so eommon 
in other ports of BengaL They are more litigious than the 
MubammadaTifl, but are equally^ if not more enterpriaing \ it may 
be mentioned that the well-known Tibetan traveller and soholaTf 
Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, €.i,e., is a native of Patiji 
in this district. All the loading Hindu famUies are descendants 
of Diwina, K&nungos and other ohicials connected with the 
revenue admuaistration under the Mugbala and in the early days 
of British rule; hut there are also a few up-eonntry Hindus* 
deflcendanta of soldiers in the old military battalions^ called Ifiisdns. 
They are* as a rule, better educated than the lluhamniadans. 

BiidJhitu. The Buddhists conmst of two main classes : — descendants of 
Arakjinese immigrant?* who have Eettled in the district from time 
to time^ and Barul Alaghs, who call themsokes B^jhaosls and are 
mostly descendants of the offspring of Mjigh or Aiakanese mothers 
by Bengali fathers. They are most nnmerons in Oo 3 e*s Bashar 
subdiWeioUf where there Is an old Magh settleiDent composed 
nearly entirely of pure Arakanese. Their immigiaticn dates 
from the close of the 18th century, when the kingdom of Atakaa 
WHS conquered by the BunDOse. Great efforts were made by the 
East India Company to iudnee these immigrants to settle down 
peaceably* and lands were allotted to thorn m Cox's Bazar. Hie 
Boction of the Mogh community in the town of Cox^s Baznsr are 
now in poor ciroumslances, however* as they are thoroughly kzy, 
and bad agriculturists; many are small merchants or okc out a 
meagre subeisteoce by weaving and fishing. In the headquarters 
sabdivision Buddhbts axe found iu greatest strength in Eftojan 
and Patiya* w'here they are moetly Baruk Maghs* but a few are 
hill Maghs who eamnot spoiUt BengidL It is a general rule that 
in mixed marriages religion goes with the mother* and this k the 
cage with the Bsrua Maghs, who are Bengalis in everything but 
religion. They belong to the southem school of Buddhism, and 
boheve that they received the Buddhist faith from Burma and 
Ceylon within the last two or three Centuries. A fuller account 
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o£ thd Bnddliists of Cblttagong will W found in the appendix to 
this chapter. 

The niimher of Chriatians is swollen by the indusion of the CbrutUiut 
FiiinglJ oornmunity at Ohittagong, who ore Botn&n Catholics. 

There are a eartain mimber of Kuropeans resident in the district, 
bnt they ace yery few in number, and the Christian population of 
the district ie almost entirely of mixed descent, The number of 
native converts is only 49, and the Baptist Mission here does not 
seem to have met with much success. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are Sheikhs, who number Tbihi 
954,294, blit 9,009 claim to be Saiyids and 2,000 ctdl themselves er«Trt. 
Pathans. The Sheikhs are nearly all Sunnis, and their chief gheitbi^ 
occupation u agriculture, but they incltide a large number of 
petty traders. M^umbers flock every season to Arakon to asEist 
the Arakaneso in planting and rearing their oops, and then 
return to their homes after the work is done i others supplement 
the income derived from their fields by going out to seivice as 
ships’ lascora or as day-labourers. Harrbgee between Sheikha 
and Magha are by no means uncommon iu the south of the 
district. The age at which they marry Is lo to 29 years for men 
and 10 to 15 years for women, the msrriagcablo age lor girls 
being higher than among the Hindus, Divorces are easily 
obtained, and the husband frequently resorts to this provision of 
the law; a lo^e number of tho serious oriminsl coses in the 
district arise out of the Sheikhs' quarrels about women. As a 
* class, they ore sturdy agrioulturiets and keen traders, frugal, if 
not miserly, in their babi^. 

The Xayasths, vritii a strength of 71,409, are tho most Hiadii 
numerous Hindu caeb. Many of them and of the Boidyas, who 
number 7,900, ore tbo descendants of revenue officials emxioyed 
by the early Arokonese, Musalman and British rulers. Next in 
importance oome the Siidras (57,609), and then the Jugis (35,000). 
SrOhmsns have 24,000 representatives, and oougregato most thickly 
round the shrines of Sitakimd and Adin&th. Many of the low 
Hindu castes arc probably non-Aryan in origin, and include 
fishermen, agriculturists, boatmen, weavers, mat-makers, barbers, 
waanv^wemen and the like. Among aborigmal tribes who have 
become be mentioned tho Mongoloid Tipperse, 

who are found almost enS^jrely in. Fhatikchai! thAna, 

Va The K&yastha are for th?'^ nio^t part descendants of immigrants 
■ |mo come into the district oa^-evouue agents and clerks in the 
1 of the Mughals. The NawAl^^ <jf Bengal were particularly 

1 Fid of employing Hindu revenue 'ILpilet 
m fetributed to Mir Jafw Khan tha- 


itors, the saying being 
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Trliich retained nothing, while a Hindu was a aponge which might 
be squeezed at pleasttro. These lerenue offioere settled down 
mainly in Patiyi and Eaojan and in the Anw^a out-pcat^ and by 
degrees acquir^ large estates in the dietriet* A eurious feature of 
the caste system of the Chittagong Kftjaaths is that a Kaj-asth 
father's first efFoit is to find a Baidya hushand for his daughter^ 
and failing a Baidya* ho falls back upon a Kilyaath bridegrooin. 

The Sndras indude soveral low cades, such as Gopa or milk- 
mea> or gardeners, Tdis or oil-menj Thntia or wearers, 

Hadak or oonfedionersj Bamis or betel eultivators, Kutala 


or pottersj Karniak&rsor Kimirs., the hlaokstEiith eoete, and Nspits 
or barber8- Nearly two-ihirda of the total number are found 
in tbanae Patiya, Baojan and BOnskblli. iTany of these men 
are called ffhuMtm, and their position is a very Interes^ng one. 
The majority oF them are probably descondanta of slavesj who 
aocompanied Hindu revenue officials to the district in the latter 
part of the 17th century. There la a tradition also that a large 
umnber of slarving men sold themeolvos and their families into 
tkvery in time of famine. Many of them hold their lands and 
houfieB as f>., Uioy render sorvico in lieu of pa^'ing rent* 

This system appears to he in a stage of tmnrition, the services 
rendered baing frequently almoat nominal, such as meoml service 
at pHjd seasons and the like, but even these nominal aote of 
service are tending to fall into deauetnde. 

The Jngis are tho weaving caste of Chittagong and are 
probably of aborigina! origin. They have little cultivation and 
arc generally m poor circunistancos. They ore almost entirely 
confined to the beadquartcre snbelivision, over which they ore 
fairly equally distributed. 

^0 Maghs of Chittagong belong to three groups, the Jumia 
Maghs, the Boang or Bakhaing Magha and the Efljbanei or 
Barca Magba. The Jumia Maghs are found along the bank$ of 
the chief rivers in the upper part of their courses and in the low 
ranges of hiUs south of the KamaphulL They call themeelvee 
Kbyoimgtha or itten of the rivers; but tho term Jumia Maghs 
has oome to bo applied to them because they praetiae jum 
oullivatioh—a nomadic form of tillage, which consid^ 
clearing a email tract of virgin eoil by down the 

forest, cultivating it heavily for a year; after which the soil 



becomes c^shausbd, and abandoning it for a fresh patch of land 
The Boang or lUkhaing Maghs, who are found in the Cox{ 
Bazar eubdiviidort, are the dak^endanfB of refugees who fled 
Ohittagong at the cloee of th^lSth contuiy after the invasion a 
conquest of Aiakan by the 7^^ moeo, and also of those who songi 
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Britiflli profeef ion Bliortly befo^a tlto Rut Burmofto irar m 1834* 
Tkaj are most numerous in the police outposb of Rimu aiid 
TJldiia, Trhera lands were gnmted tliem by Govomiiient, at the 
anbdivisional station of Cox*b Bsmii and at IlarblEang. Those 
living in the towna and larger villages gain a livelihood hy trade, 
and, where opportunity effersi by Rsbing, Their language and 
their names are Bmrmese; their religion is Buddhism; they do 
not as a rule nnderstniid Bcngatii and never speak it among 
them Bel ves. 

Both the Jumia and the Eoang Magha probably belong 
to the ECime original stoek^ but the former, having long been 
settled in Chittagong and the hill country to the east, regard 
themsalves as the aborigines of tlio Hill Traete, while the latter 
belong to a more recent stream of immigrants from Arakan; their 
name Hoang being merely a corruption of Bnkbaing, the itidige- 
nous name for Arakan. The physical ehamotcristios of both tribes 
aro tmmktfikeably Mongolian. Their fitature is low, the face 
broad and flat, the cheek-bones high and wide, the nose Rat and 
hridgeless, and Ihe eyes small with eyelids obliquely set. 

The H&jhansi or Earu^ Maghs are the offspring of Bengali 
women by Burmese men orp more generallyp of Arahsnesa 
mothers by Bengali fathers. They live in the plainaj^where they 
have Bottled down to avocations mmikr to those of the people ' 
among whom they dwell; and they aro largely emfJoyed as 
cooks in Calcutta. Tliey have adopted Hindu eusbms and the 
Bengali language, and are now^ practieally Bengalis io all but 
religion p The estemal indi^tions of their Mongolian descent 
have been obliterated by generations of ialennaiTiflgo with the 
non-Aryan Bengalis of Chittagong and Noithili; and they have 
the glos^ black complexion, wavy hair, and abundjuit beaM and 
mouetaclio which chometerize the lower castes of Kaetem Bengal^ 

It may bo added that their somewhat mgolent beai^g and 
eiicitablo m miner of speech complete the oontriuit with the stolid 
but amiable Mongolians, from w'Lom they are remotely descended. 
The names liajbanei and Bania ere convertible, but tie latter is 
the most favoured and is usually claimed outaida the distridt, 
as by Magh cooks in Calcutta. 

The origin of the mme Magh ia doubtful. According to 
Wilson and other authorities it is a name commonly appH^ to 
the nafives of Arakan, particularly those bordering on Bengal or 
residing near the sea^the people of Chittagong, Sir Arthur 
Phayre derives the name from *‘Maga, the name of the ruling race 
for many centuries in Ifagadha (modem Bihar) - The king^ of 
Arakan were no donbt originally of this race; for though thia m 
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not difiliaetly oipres^d in the hletoriee of AraJ^an, there are seToml 
Icgenda of lings from Benarea reigning in Uiat country, and one 
negfirdiog a BrMuxLan 'who marnes a native piineesa and whose 
d^cendanta reign for a long period/'* The name appeaiBto be 
one of considerahlo anti^iiuty. MogasUieiiesit isi speaHng of the 
mountains bojond the Ganges and tho chief tribes inhabiting 
them and dwelling along the coaat, mentions tho Makkokallngse 
among the Brachnianai (Burmese ); and these Malkokalingso have 
been identified iiith the Msghs. 

FixbghLi. Piringhia* ore descendants of the Portuguese odYen- 

torers and meroenaiies, who played siic!i an important part in the 
history of Chittagong a few oenturica ego. With one exception^ 
however, all the Firinghl families are of mixod descent ^ and havo 
a large proportion o£ Magh or Muhammadan blood in their voids. 
As late as the beginning of tho 19 th centuryj they poseoased 
numbers of slaves, often exceeding 50 in one family, and the 
slave girls were let out as concubines. To thk day they form 
oozmeotLOns with Magh and Muhammadan women, but never marry 
them unless they coiiseiit to he haptized» The result is that tho 
present descendanta of the Portuguese hear no lesemblancie to their 
anoeslorS) and, except by their dress, ore hardly distinguiahablo 
from natives; in fiict, the pteponderance of native blood and simil¬ 
arity of habits draw them much more to the native than to the 
European. In appearance, they are darker than Hindustanis, 
their complexion being of a brownish tint and their hair black 
and shiny* Tho men aro short, tliin, Qot-chested, and generally 
ill-umde. Tho girls ore oecaslonally handsome, and at the great 
Christian festivals exhibit their londnoss for dress by W'earing bright 
danrnsk gormente, the crude colouring of which iS rehevod by a 
gtacefiil white veil reetipg on tho head and falling down like a 
mantilla, The nativo calls iUeiu Matti P^ringhi (eaFth-eoloumd 
Europeans) or Kali P’mnghi (black Europeans), and regards 
them as no better than himself. Indeed, by neglect of education^ 
the Firinghls have allowed the natives to outstrip them, and many 
appointments, of which they formerly had the monopoly, are at 
present held by Hindus and Muhamniadans* The prido of race, 
however, still lingers among them, and they look down upon 
natives who are their equals both in energy and education* 

From long interoour&e with the latter they have adopted 
mEmy of tbeii customa; and numerous ceremonies, allied to 

* to BciTincif tTndUictSt tb^ uncieDt kin^om of Anku wu fotiiid«d 

by A m of ft kioa liciurii* SokbytftrailV* 

t McCriiidlo, India qj dtfcMtd if and .Urridil, JST?, 

of Lba Flriq^fbU bu hetn canpU^ nuuisly from, vi ftrtidej 
TAr Fthn^hii* of by I!. Ikvcdeyp CiltuLLs ncrL^ir, 1S71* 
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tho6e practised by natirea, hava beea mtroduocd on the {>ooflfiicKni 
of doinerfio occimoiipoa, Marmges among tlic Firinghle are 
usually arranged by a third liarty. The oMldren always inherit 
the names of their fathers, whether they are the offspring of 
Gonciubines or not i if illegitimate^ pabUo acbnowledgmeiit by the 
father and mother entiHes them to aUment and reeognihen* They 
adopt English Christian mmes, but the siimfltnes are etiU Porta- 
gneee^ &neh as Da Barros, P^ermndeij De Bouza^ De Silva, Itebeiro^ 

De Cruz, Da Oorta, PeuheLio, Gonsalvez, etoi Another trace of 
their Portoguese descent is found in the number of debased Portu¬ 
guese words ooptained in theii vocabulaiyp By religion they 
are Homan CathoHosi and there ia an old GathoKo ohnreh mth 
a oonventi ivheio Firinghi boys and girls aro edueatod. They are 
mostly foimd in the town of Chittagong, where they find employ- 
meni in the Government offices aod in the port. Some also serve 
on sea-going steamers and seem still to retain that taete for 
a sea-fariiig life for wbich they were distinguished m tho I7th 
and 18th oenluries* In tho mofussil they practise agriculture on 
a small scale, and ako manufaciuio country liquor. Of late 
years they have improved eonsiderably under the care of tho 
Roman Catholio pritsts and nun$. 

Sir H. Ricketts, when Commisaioner in 18 IB, wrote tamcniBAO- 
afraid that tho people of this district dosorvo the character 
have BO long borne for litigiousness. It is not only that they ’will 
litigate to the last for a rightful advantage: they will litigato 
though any ultimato advantage is Impossible; and, more llian 
that, they will litigate, incurring certain losa, in ordor to disturh 
and injure a neighbour. It Is impossible to mix at all with any 
olosfl of the people without observing the undisguised ill-will 
which they bear to each other. Mistrust, suapioion, unohaiitable- 
ness prevail: misfortnno can find no flympathy.” The lapse of 
years has msdo very little change in the disposition of the people. 

The eultivatora ore generally simple folk but easily led, and ore 
often under the intluence of raeu who have a little education 
and a reputation for shaipness in the courts. These persons are 
known all over the district ns torneys,” and tho mischief they 
do is beyond calculation. Open fraud and the stupidest acta of 
fabricfition and forgery in even the pettiest matters are more 
common than could be rs£Miily believed. To resist legal procass 
and to use evefiy mode of trickery and arrifioe in the tediotia 
process of law is tradiiioiiiat with them; and these pettifogging 
arts excite admiration and are regarded as a high form of ability. 

A householder's pride lies ehietly in hU rotl of or decrees, 

and the height of hia ambition ia to have made a moliou or appeal 
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In the High Comb at Calcutta. The people are keen tTaders, 
however, and advetitiiroua* Thej make the hmt elephant-himtors 
in Bengal, liaving plenty of resoiirce Rnd fcelf-ielianco. They are 
good seamen, and are patient at doadng and reclaiimng waato 
land I but they are indoient and slovenly eiilti™tora of their own 
farms, becanae the soil is good and rain is certam, bo that their 
oTOpa grow with little plotigbing and leiBa weeding. They are, 
moreover, remarkably abst&mionB and, as a rule, thrifty.* 

Their character has undoubtedly been very largely inflnenood 
by the former isolation of the digtriet. Having but little 
oonaeotiou with the other districts of the DiviBion to the north, 
its eastern frontier consisU of the Hill Tracts sparsely inhabited 
by hillmeiii while on the south the Nif estuary mid broad tracts 
of dense jungle sef^mte it from Burma. It is with the Arakan 
district that communication chiefly takes place, but oven this is 
principally of a migratory charaoter. Evon the railway and 
steamer communications have as yet done but Httle to break 
through this isolation, w^hich e?tplams many of the most striking 
peculiarities of the Chittagong people, such as their suspicion 
of strangers, their iUiberalitj and absence of intelligence and 
eulturep as compared with thoir neighbours in the Dacca 
Divisioa. The Chittagong people are complotely absorbed in 
their own affairs, and spend much of the money they acquire by 
trading, barresting, end the like, not in comforts and luxuries, 
but in Ktigafion and land specolation.t 


* Tbu at ch^rmcUr cl iht |>fr»pte ChitUgon^ W bwH pi%|i4fti] 

frgm m Bolfl inbiQUUd j a formfr ColtuclQt thA rfiviilan of tbe StAtut^ckl 
Acefi^nt of Bcni^L 

f 0* O* H. AINdi Surr^ awd (1000), p. 34. 
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THE BUDDHISTS OF CHJTTAOOXG, 

CmTTAOojfa 18 tiie oiily diatiikil; iu Eafitem Bengiil in whioh 
Buddhism sUll fiiirriTea the religion of a large piToporlion of 
the populntian—a exirviTal due partly to its prosliuity to the 
Buddhist country of Burma and partly to its isolation. This 
isolation htw only been brolen into in recent years, and in earlier 
days Chittagong afforded a shelter to Bnddltist refugees from 
other parts of India, In connia of time, the Buddhism of its 
people became oorrupted, but there ie now a revivah and the 
Buddhist leaders are striving to shake off the influence of 
HindiuBm and to put a stop to the Hindu superstitions and 
observances vhieh have crept in, The following aocount of the 
Buddhists in Chittagong, wliieh has b?eii prepared from a note by 
Baba Nabin Chandra Das, ji.a,, bj.., Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, a well-known poet, scholar and antiquarian of 
Chittagong, may therefore be of some interest. . 

Eoi Soiat Chandra Dfie Babldur, c,i,e., a brother of Bibu nistoBv 
Nabin Chandra Dis, has given the following account of the 
history of Buddhism in ChittagongBuddhism is a living 
rt'ligion in Chittogong proper, in the Hill Tracts, and in Tippera, 

It was introduced in these distriots about the ninth century A.D. 
direct from hfsgadha, when the eastern provinces of Bengal, 
extending from Bongpur doum to Bama (Bomya Bhuiqi) in 
Chitiiigong, were under the sway of a Rij put prince named Gopi- 
p&Ia. Tho MahSySna Buddhism, which a^nt that time prevailed 
in Magadha and Tibet, was preached in Chittagong by Bengali 
Buddhists. In the lOth century A.D- Chittagong, in a manner, 
became the centre of the Buddhism of BengM. The chief feature 
1E MahSyfina Buddhism is that it has taken in the entire Hindu 
pantheon and added innumeiable fancied deitica to it. la this 
enlarged pantheon the ruling deity is Aryi T^rS (a personification 
of Nirrdsa), who is identified with Svkit or the female principle. 

Jn Tibet she is called I e w-cArtimo, the groat mother; in Nepal she 
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h persfmifi^ aa Prafn^ Fdramtid or traueo^^isidontJLl wiaiom; lb 
dkled of the Blrou Magh of Chittagong she is csalled Phr^ TSr§p 
Phrft being the Bimneso cq^iTnlent of Arya, The Chittagong 
people called her Phora TarS, the Magh goddeea- From the 
loth to tho IStli cenhiry AA>., Chittagong possessed a mixed 
population of Buddhiata and Hmdiis, the former being distin¬ 
guished from the latter by the name Magha* moaning the excellent 
or bloaaed^ a term which is atm pi^oserved m Bih&r in its original 
eignification. Then cam^ IslSm to convert the whole district 
of Chittagong^ About this time, the moTO earnest Bvddhiste 
took shelter in the HUl Tracts, and then eoBTerted the hill tribes 
to Bnddhbm. In the 17th century, when the Mughale extended 
their oonquerte to Chittagong, Hindu settlers from Bengal 
poured in in Urge Dumbers and founded ChakslU (ChAkrasali), 
which ia now called Pjitija pargana. The Hindu settler a mostly 
occupied the places which had been left vacant by the flight of 
tho Mngha. In the beginniug of the 19th century, the remnant of 
the Chittagong Maghe* who had idmost forgotten tha tenets of 
iheir religion, largely took to the worship of Hindu deities, 
ofieriug them aacrifioeB of fowls and pigs in the plane of goats and 
buffaloes. This they cootinuod to do for upwards of fifty years, 
until at last a Buddhist priest oomiog from Burma led them 
back to Buddhism^ The degenoTato half^Hindoked Maghs had, 
in the meantimoj adopted Hindu «fnd Muliammadan names and 
titles. They had entirely forgotten the Mafifty^na doctrines of 
Buddhism, which their anea^tors followed- The modem Magh^ 
luivo no idea of tho goddess Phra, and do not worship her, 
though she has been givon by tho Chittagong H i ndus a place a 
little ontside their pantheon, is propitiated by them with aninml 
EaoriBeefi, and is worshipped under the name of ^lagheswarl, the 
godd^ of the Magbs. The BrUhinans of Chittagong now identify 
her with the goddess Kail, in the form in which, according to 
them, fiho wass known in Magadba, and call her Magadheewail. 
The earlier hoadquartors of the Chittagong Buddhists were at 
Mahamuni in Fnhirtali and tho lafor ones at Eamu." 

It may bo added that, accordiiig to Ihe Bnddhista, the name 
Chittagoag is a oomiptioi:i of CArnt-kf/nimff or 
tho land of and that rocontly a large image of Buddha 

was unearthed from the EangniahUl hill in the C'ontro of 
the town, on which llie Qeneral Hospital stands. Tliia image 
appeara (o ho of a Burmese type, and was probably brought 
to Chittagong during the rule of tha Arokau kings; it has 
now been a^signod a place in ihs Buddhist temple in the 
town. 
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BuddHsm ia still a living religion in tlie south ancl east B*Mri 
• of Chittagong among the Bsnia Itagha, though they have 
adopted some Hindu ouetoms and oeremoDies. These B"r uB 
Moghs also call thaniaelves Raj bansia or solona of the loyal race, 
because they claim to be descended from the Lings of Aml^^aTi 
who migrated from Jlagadha, the modem South BihSr. The 
naim Magh ia aotd to be derived from that of the eouotry of 
their origin, and even the meet illiterate Maghs call themeelvea 
Magadha Ksbattriya on the ground that their ancestoia were 
K&battriya princes of hlagndha. 

They date book their reaidenoo in Chittagong to the time ofTaiia 
eonfiwion and anarchy following the death of Sri Sndhammaj ™‘’"* 
king of Arahau, in IGiiS, when oneof hia ministers Xarapati (Nga 
Ra Padi) usurped tlie throne and put to death, several nobles 
and membere of the royal family. According to the Maharaja^ 
wang, daring these troubled times, the son o( Sri Sudhamma, 

Khin, made liis escape from the town and lived in the 
wilderness; and certaiu members of the royal family and other 
nobles left for Kaniha, a place in Chittagong, and settled down 
there. Of the 100,000 guards who were stationed in Myohammy, 

50,000 deserted the king and left the capital, taking with them 
Nga Lut Rood, who was then a priest, and settled down in 
Kantha under Nga Tim Khin. Then the Katas called the 
governor of Kantha the king of Mramagri.” The Banii (U., 
great) Maghs claim descent from those unmigiante and are still 
mlled by the Arakanese Mramagri or great Maghs, a word which 
is a eorm^ition. of Bralnnngri (J/cffwio or HrafitHa, f>., the first 
mhabitanfs of the world, a term applied to-tho inhabitanta of 
Burma by the Aryan settlers, and ffri, i,e., great). 

When Chittagong was anneicd to the Mughal Empire in 1660, BimDBfiT 
many of the Maghs left Chittagong and took refugo in Arakan. 

Thoae^ who remained in Chittagong were separated from their 
cD-religienists, and in course of time adopted many Hindu 
curfoms, Btit abont 40 or 00 years ago n great Buddhist 
priest of Arakan, generally known by the title Saugha RBjB, 
landed at Chittagong on bis return journey from Bodh Gavi, 
and subscqncnfly visited Chittagong three or four times, W'ith the 
object of reclauning the Maghs end inctileating a purer form of 
Bnddhism. ^Through bis eiiTtions they began to give up ths 
practices which they had borrowed from their Hindu neighbours j 
and tbe reformation which he commenced was eontinuod by the 
Punyochari Bhamnaadhatl, a member of the Bama Magb com- 
mimity, more commonly known by the name Chandra Mohan 
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Before tKe roionnution eiTeoted by SjmgKn Raja, the Barnas 
Uied to worship many of tbe Hindu deities, and in some 
the more ipnorant stiU carry on ilie worship of the planet Sam 
or Saturn, of Lakshmi, Durga and Saraswati, of Aswuii Kumar 
or liatYanhmt, irhe h inToked by them in the hope of oH- 
ffpHnjf on tbe fi«t day of Kartik, and of SatyanarSyan or 
^tyaplr, who is wordiipped In order to nYcrt diflease from 
their cattle. Gsuak Brahinaiis or astrologere officiate at 
Saai PnjiJ, while the other oeremonies are oondnoted by the 
Barnae themseWes, the Buddhist priests not taking any lart 
in them In these ceremonies flowers, fruit, uncooked nee, 
molaswB, sugar, etc., are offered; goats also ware former^ 
eacrifioed IB the Hindu Kalibari. No image is made of the 
deitioa, 'who are lepresentod' by au earthen or metal pot, filled 
with wa+of and "tovered wUh a man^ twig. They al*o i^od 
to sacrifice she-goats and make offerings to Magadheewar!. a 
special spot, called tMkfaUy on the outskirte -of the village 
being reserved for this purpose; no image, however, was made 
ftud no priest officiated. It may be uo»tod here that the worship 
of this goddfvis is not in vogue in any other distnot, ejccept 
NolHiBli and the aonth of Tippfsra, even among the Hindus; 
and it is esid that it must have originated wdth the l^lis, the 
sacrifice of Bhe-goats being repugnant to Hindu religion. The 
BeruBs of the prcfient day have almost entirely given np these 
ptaetioes, as they are advancing in the knowledge of the tenets 
of their religion. The eduaitod class have now formed o 
Buddhist Assoeiatiou with the object of inttoducing a purer 
form of Buddhism and of improving their social condition. In 
imitation of ttie Hindu Ilari Sankirtan, they commenced about 
tea yesrs ago the ainging of Bmldha Sankirtan to the sound 


of oymbak nxi. u- j 

iVlide the Maghs have adopted some obeervjinces of the Hindus, 

tbey have failed to iraitatn them in other respects. Tbua they 
eschew beef, which they oonaider impure, bnt eat fowl and pork; 
and there is no dlstin^ion of cade among them. At the same 
time, they have influenced the Hindus to a certain extent. The 
local Hindus light candles and present pice before the image of 
Buddba in the temples at Mahamuni, Thegarpunl and Chakrasala. 
It is admitted, moreover, by the Hindus themselves that the 
wombip of the goddess Magadheswari has hoen adopted by them 
from tlie Mflglie. 

Tke Budahiflt priests ara csdletl BluMiua or more commonly 
Thi^nrsi and by the HinduH and Huhammaclatis EauHa (BaUmda 
or Aibat), Thtiy glisve their heads mxJ wbolt garinetits ooloiLPed 
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yellow and eUtclied with ninety pieew of eloth. Thelt under. 
clothiDg consiflU of & pieeo of tlothp also coiopoEed of sevmil 
patches, which they wear loose. They are prohibited from taking 
any food or drink after noon eaoopt water, tea, betel-nut and 
tobaooo, and from making up their beds from the full moon of 
^harh to the moon of Aswin, Every Baml has to be 
initiated and to live aa a SSmanera (Sramana) or novice for at 
least seven days, and some of them also fake vows to bo a 
member of the prin^ly order for some years after the period 
following them initiation. When any priest rotnrns to his 
home after giving up bis yellow robe, ho can many and is 
then called a Lothak, The priests do not live in their homes, 
but in the k^magi or monasteries which are muintained 
m almost every Bams village at the cost of tlie villagers, 
ibere the priest not only performfl the daily worship, but 
also teaches the boys of the village and gives them religions 
mat ruction. 

There aro four orders of priests in this diatrict, via., {!) 
MabStUoiu or Mhfiteohera (5flns, Mohasthavira), {2) Kama- 
thero or Eamecheia Kaniasthavira), (3) Ppnjvang or 

Upasamada, and (4) Maisang or Samanem (&in. Sramaua), 

The SSmonem or novice is m the lowest order of priesthood, 
and when he attains the age of twenty and acquiree sul&cieut 
knowledge of the Buddhist acriptures, he is elevated to the 
Mgher order of Paujyang. The premotiou to each order is 
decided by an assembly of priests ; and a htahilthero or a 
priest of the highest njider emmot revert to the position of a 
hotaseholderv 

The BoniSs o&lehrate four featiTals during the year* Fibtiv 

Bai^Ithi l^umiiiLa or the full nioou of the month of Buiflakh 
the most saored day to the Cuddliiaffi, bs ths three moet important 
fiTettta in the life of Buddba toot place on it, vie., hie birthj 
Lis attaiDin^t of BuJdhahood, and his Pori-nin*'ana. -Adilrhi 
Fumim^ or th^ full moon of AsliS^rh marks the oonuncncemont of 
the Buddhi&t Lent, whioli lasts for three montha* Thia p&riod 
commemeratea the three months of the rainy foason which 
Buddha sp^t not in ivandoring and preachings but iu meditation 
and in giving iaetruction to his disciples^ The Buddhist monks 
a^rdingly follow hia example and live m a wiA^ra or monaBte-ij 
giving ^hgioug insfruction to the peopIOv The third groat fo^ival 
ia A^wini PilniiiiiA or fall moon of A&wiiit when that period 
enda ; and the fourfh is the Chaitra Santouti. TJiia day and the 
fiiet day of the Bengali new year are daye of great rejoicing and 
are celebrated bj religious ohservanceav Beaidea thesi^j oil days 
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on wliieh tbei? ifi fl full moon or new moonj and the Stk and 14Ui 
days of tho moon^are rogmrdod a$ holidays ^ On all these occastom 
tho Baruae go to tho temples and ti/idrai in their heat attiie;^ 
offer flowers to the images of Buddha, light candles heFore 
theiDi and receive religiousi mstruction from their priests. These 
oSerings are Bccompanied hy fmts given to the priests and alms 
distributed among the poor. 

After death, the bodies of adults are burnt, but children below 
the age of five jenra are buried. When any rich or influential 
per^n or a priest dies, the corpse is not immediately cromated. 
It is enclosed In a coffin called dimg, which is put on a wheeled 
vehicle called a (chariot) mth images of ducks (cfdled 

at both encU* Long ropes are tied at each end, and 
the assembled pooplc divide into two sides and ptdl at the ropee, 
inch party trying to drag the bier over to thorn. One party 
represents the angels of Ileaven and the opposite one the Jamadut 
or guaidiaiiB of Hdl; and it is arranged that the j^arty of angels 
must just win. The corpse ii then taken end placed on the funeral 
pyre. Here tho ossambled people hear Hangal Sutra recited, 
and themselves recite the Faneha Sila dictated by the priest, who 
aUo delivers a homily about the vanity of the w'orld. Tho fire is 
then lit by a son of the deceased. 

All persona xcsidont in tho same quarter ore burnt in the ijUme 
epot, except priests and rich men, for whom a $tdi is erected. 
Tliift is a masonry atrurturep resembling a temple in shapei 
erected over the place of cremation. A vacant space is left 
■within it, and ou an auspicious day a small image of Buddha is 
placed in the nidio. Gold, silver and doth are put in front of it, 
^ter oertam have been repeated, and the opening is then 

dosed up with bricks. The sons and widows of the deceased 
abstain from taking meat for seven days, and on the 7th day 
after cTemation the Ardddha or karma ceremony of tho deceased 
takes place. On that day tho sons are shaved, and a bamboo pole, 
with a flag on it, is erected on the cremation ground; certain 
are dictated by the priests, nud food, brass utensils and 
dothes are offered, in order to release the deceased from his 
pret^ani or spirit life, Pwfdcis'or funeral cakes of cooked rice 
are also offered, end a feast is given to which the priests and 
neighbours are invited. Tide ceremony is repeated on the l&th 
day after crematloUj and then every month for one yea?, and after 
that annually p 

The death of a pieguant woman is considered a great oala- 
mity; it is believed that her soul becomea a ghost, and for ife 
redemplion tho offEiing of pindui at Bcdh Gay^ is uecesBoiy, 
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Such woTTiftn aro not tnmt witt tli 0 lootuS) tiio lattor ib 
taken out of the womh and buried, and the oorpae ia then 
cremated. 

The Banias belieTO in epirits and ghoata ; persona who die ^ “ 

unnatural deaths are eupposed to become ghoats, and for this 
refiaon the relationa of tho decoftsed. ofior jjiwdiij at llodh Gaya* 

They resort to esoroism, eapeobUy when any one )a belieTed to 
have faUen ill owing to the tnGnonce of an evil spirit, ^o 
affiicted peraon ifl made to rit before the oj/id or exorcist holding 
a JabA flower in both honda. The oj^d then mumiiirfl soma 
mstiiras, and after aome minutes the posseeaed person eommencea 
to abako hia head and hands, and geta a fit; at this Junctuio 
the oJ/iA loudly chants some spells, beating time by fitrikmg a 
gong or brass disb. Qaestiona are then put to the afflicted 
person, enquiring the nature of the evil apirit and the means 
by whiob it may be expelled. When the medium becomes tired, 
the ojhd stops bis work for that day, nnd repeats the proccas 
again the next day, and eonlinnea it for fivo or eix days, until the 
answers to his qneBtiona are considered aatisfaetory or the victim 
recoTo.'s. Ln oasea of a less serious natUTOi amnlets or charms 
arc given to tlia afflidod persons to wear on their body, and 
oharma or inedicmos are sometimes buried round the compound 
of the haunted place or affixed in the house. In ease of 
epidemic disease tho BaruKs sing Buddha Sankirton, and in case 
of cattle disease SatyapSr is worshipjjed. 

There arc several temples of special sanctity, at which annual Tsirrua 
fairs ore' held—in some on the l^f Sghi Puruimu day {the full moon 
of the month of High) and in others on the Phalgun: Furnima, 
Bishnva Bankranti and Baisafchi FumiiiiJl, On these oecaaions 
they light candles in the temples and ptoeent clothes and money 
before the imag;o of Buddha; some Hindus and hluhanmadons 
even do the same. The Chakmas and other hill tribes elso present 
their ofierLugs and hang up long flags, especially at the 
Hahumnni temple in village Pahartali, which is more easily 
accessible to them than other shrines; here the fair Is held day 
and night for seven days and sometimes more. This idllago 
eontaiuB three temples, with 'large images of Buddha, two of 
which belong to the Bonias and the third to the Mong Esii, 
ft hiB chief in the Hill Tract a The shrine of Phar&chin at 
Chakresala has especial sanctity, because it is believed that 
Buddha left his footprint there; and the Chandran&th hill is 
sacred both because the Magbs revere a footprint of Buddha 
traced on a stone lying behind the temple, and also beoausQ a 
Bnddhifit temple cmee stood there. 
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The foUowiDg in & list of the principal Buddhiat templee and 
of the foirfl held at them ; the first three axe in thine Riojin and. 
the lemainder in thine Patijl 


1 Pluf. 

Niint ef 

Dft.tB gl fur. 

FtblfUli 

f pj MaLirouni 1 *,* 

t (3) CbltTsdKiEJttiiii 

^ Biahnrft SfttikriDtL 

1 RufObii 


Bit4^, 


ChiiS^iBiiQi {Sam. 

Puimioj-u 

iu Th«girpTiiia 

1 BumjfECM^iia 

Dittd. 

n^ldgioD in CltilrwlA 

’ Fharichia 

BUhTavft SitDkribti. 

noLtaiapairm i.« «,■- 

BEiddbl Ftdi, 

PbUgunE PuZtiiaai. j 

attu X Biiidjfipiim 1 

SikyAitnflia 

Baiiikhi Furniiui« 
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CHAPTER IV, 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

At thfi end of tRo ISth and the bE^innuig of the l^h OiiHitt. 

Chittagong ma conaideicd a aanatorinni, and ia Hamilton's 
Hindofitan (1820) It ia etated that this nmrititno traot is mnch 
leaorted to by the European inbsbiUnta of Bengal on acroiint of 
the bonefieifll effeots expetienoed from the sea air and the salt¬ 
water lathing." Fifty years later tt had acquired an unenviable 
reputation as being one of the most unhealthy districts of Bengal 
for Europeans and natives ahke. In 1873-73 we find tho 
OonmiiBsioner referring to the evil effecta of tho climate in no 
uncertain terms. " I will not," he said, “ attempt to deiciribo tho 
supreme nnhealthineea of (Jhittagong, for I could not do it jnstico. 

I iolieve I should be warranted In asserting that no European has 
made any lengthened stay, who has not subsequently bed ooostl- 
tutional reasons for regretting it during tho rest of his esisteneo." 

For this unhealtJuness several causes were ascribed, of which two 
only need be quoted hero, viz., the insanitary conditions in 
the interior end the bad drainage of Chittagong, ** Thero 
are,” it was observed, “ an extiaordinaiily large number of tants 
scattered over the district, which are never cleaned or well kept, 
and whieh are almost invariably choked with weeds and decaying 
vegetation. The tidal creeks and /chdU are simply a series of 
open sewers, without the advantage of ever being well flushed. 
Although they are regularly traversed by tidal water, yet, from 
the slight outfall, the sewage and other refuse matter, sfter bang 
carefully washed up to the most remote branches, recode but 
slowly as the tide falls, leaving the greater part of the solid 
matter behind to rot and ferment on the banks. This operation 
is reipated regularly every sii hoaze," 

It is probable that a good deal of this unhealthiaesa was also 
due^ to the reclamation of jungle and to caiclcffiness in matters of 
hygiene among the Europeans, who were opening up waste Unde 
for teabut these remarks no longer apply to Chittagong, which 
is now as healthy a district os others in Eastern Bengal, though 
the climate is undoubtedly a relaxing one for thoeo who are 
sickly or debilitated. The town of Chittagong, in partioulai, ha* 
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outgrown it& stiI reputationi and the moitalitj ther^ i$j aa a nde* 
below that in other pa^rta, the death-rate of the town in I90o 
hoiog only 1&'7 per mille aa compared with the average of 26'4 
per mUlo for all the towns in the Province and of 3o per mille 
for both urban and rural a^eaE^. The sj'atomatic extirpation of 
jungle now undertaken will, it ia hoped, do atiU more to mate 
the town more healthy, and tie boring of artesian wells wilh If 
euecesfifolf remove one of tho ohief causes of disease. 

Vjtil a comparison of vital iLatistics for sny lengtliy periods is 

rendered impossible by the chniig<M m the system of registering 
births and deaths which have tahen place from tirne to time. In 
1869 the dnty of roporling deaths was imposed on the village 
cAffwilJf/tfra, and in 1376 tho system w'as extended to births i but 
the returns received wore so incomplsto that they were soon 
difioontiDuedp and, except in towns, deaths alone were regietored 
until 1892^ when the collection of statistice of births as well as of 
deaths was ordered, and the system now in vogne wus introduced* 
Under this syetom vital ocourrences, both in urban and rural areas, 
are eollected by tho ch^nJaiddr, Ho reports to the police, who 
submit monthly rotiirna to the Civil Surgeon, by whom the 
statistics for tbo district are prepared. Thesa relurns, though 
not perhaps altogether complete, are sufficiently aocurato for the 
purpose of calculating the approximate growth of the population, 
and of showing the relative healthinesa and unhealthineas of 
different years, as well ns the mortality duo to different diseases* 
Prom these returns It appears that tho highest death-rate (40^4 
per miUe) was reoorded In 1897, tho year of the gre^t cyclone* 
which was followed by a eevero epidomio of cholera. In that 
veor the mortality raschod the appalUng figure of 153 per millo in 
Chakaril, wbere 6,377 persons poriiihed during the ojdone [ in 
Bfinskhali it was 68'6 and in Moishhil 68*5 per thousand of the 
population. Tho lowest blrth-Tate was recorded in 1898, imme¬ 
diately after the devastation caused by the cyclone, when it feE 
as low as 29'9 per mille. Tho lowest death-rate is 24*fi per 
mille, registered in 1899, and in tho same year the highest birth¬ 
rate (43*5) waa recorded, owing apparently to the fact that the 
people were recovering from tho effects of the disaster, 

PsiKctPAt According to the relurns submitted year by year, by far the 
DiiUBBs. mortality is due to fever* Under this head a Urg* 

number of different diseases are indiscKmiaately dass^ by the 
cfiauktd&rf who is primaiily reeponsiblo for the diagnosis of 
disease—a task for which he is eminently miBttod,—but there la 
no doubt that a very large proportion of the deaths ascribed to 
iofer ore really due to malarial affections, and that the latter are 
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very coDmoii. Eegarding the types of fever found In Cfiittagong 
and the pievalence of maLarla^ the Civil Surgeon, Lientonont* 
Colonel E. A. W, Kall,i.M.e., writes ns fellona 

“ The district consifite of lo w mtigee of hill a running from 
north to south with volleys oantMniDg tidal rivers bet ween > 
These tickl rivers are connected by many waterways or khdhf and 
the valleys also contain innumerable tanks j some, constructed In 
the days of Mtihammadan supiemaoy, arc of large thsc, but the 
voit majority are small and very dirty. Kearly every homestead 
possesses one, and within the municipal limits of the town of 
CblltagotLg nlono there ore no lees than i,3U0. Tbeae numerous 
waterways and tanks form excellent breeding places for mos* 
qnitoee, and tu oonsequenoa malarial fever Is very pierolent. In 
the year 1P04 the total number ol deaths in the district was 
41,411, giving a death-rate of aO‘6 per mflle; of those, 37,177 or 
27*4 per mille were due to fever. In 1905 the total number of 
deaths was 41,267 and tbs' death-rate 30'4 per mille j fever caused 
36,091 deaths, giving & death-rate of 26-6 j)er mille. lu 1906 the 
total number of deaths was 40,013 and the death-rate 29*6 per 
mille; of those, 32,717 were caused by faver, giving a death-rate 
of 24* 1 per millo, It Is a well-known feet that oU deaths 
reported as being caneed by fever are not really due to malarial 
fever, but after diswunting this fact, the loss of life duo to 
the prevalence of malarial lever must be conriderable. 

“ The commonest forms of malsrial fever are the simple tertkn 
and the double tertian. These are seen extensively amongst the 
natives throughout the year; the wotst seasons being immediately 
after the rains and during the sneceedlng winter months, Those 
fevers, as seen clinlceJly, are always of a mild typo easily cured by 
quinine, aud when left untreated lasting for years with quiescent 
intervals and not materially interfering with the patient's daily 
life and tisefulness. Natives of other ports of India suffer more 
aeverely than the natives of the district; amongst Europeans 
there is often a tendency to hoad sj-mptoms, and after recoveiy a 
temporary loss of memory is not uncommon. The severe type of 
fever is the malignsmt tertian, which prevails after the cessation 
of the rains and during the winter months. It is remittent in 
character, prodncee great enlargement of the spleen, does not 
respond readily to quinine, and is very fotol both In the case of 
natives of the district and of natives of other parts of India. Kela 
siHi" hsa not been definitely reported, but in the south of the 
Chittagong eubdivieioo there are waterlogged valle}'a In which a 
very fatal fever akin to h'ak asir is said to be prevalent. This is, 
in all probobility, a Eoveio typo of the malignant tertian fever. 
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'* The town oi Chittagong ii$j long boen notorionB as a TOfy 
malAiioue place. Tho main natire town is situated along the 
banks of tha silted-up Chaktai kMl^ while numeroiia perennial 
springs isRie from the email hiHa within iho town limits; thia 
the beds of the many etreama iseiiing from the springs, and 
the numerous tanks in tho town afford ideal hreeliDg places for 
the anopholoa mosquito^ and as a result makrial fevers are TCry 
proTalont.” 

Cholera oi?eaaionally breaks out in a Vincent epidemio fomi^ 
eq^iallj after the occnrrenoe of oydones and storm-wavos haa 
polluted the water-supply. Thus* nearly 16,000 iiensona died 
during the outbreak which followed the cyclone of 1870, and after 
the atonn-WBTo of 1807 there wtis auothor torriblo epidemic. The 
number of dcath$ from cholera in 1807 and 1898 was 21,000^ the 
death-rate in these two yeora being 8*3 and 7'9 per miile, rofipoet- 
ively. These epidemics were dtie to special cau$^, but the district 
is at any time liable to suffer from the diseai^. Tanks are almost 
univcrs^ly u^ for drinking water, and as a rule they are 
estremely dirty, no stops being taken to protect them from con¬ 
tamination. In the hot weather the water becomes polluted, and 
if there is a prolonged drought, it^ condition is necessarily worse. 
Besides this, if there is any great rise in iho price of food-grains^ 
the people eoem to mako up for the defioienc'y of their ordinary 
food, such as tic*, dd/ and vegetables, by consuming an excessive 
quantity of the unsavoury dried Gah w^hich is ao much used in 
tJio district. TateiL iii mederate quantttiefi, this doca not seem 
to be productive of any Uarmt-liuL when consumed in krge 
quantities, it aptjearft to produce diarrhesoa and other dkturbanees, 
and must predispose the eonsTimers to the attack of cholcm. 

The other diseosiM moat prevalent are skin diseases^ ear AU- 
eoeca, and intestinal worms. Insanity ia imosually common, and 
at the census of 1901 it was found that 77 out of every 100,000 
males and 66 out of every 100,000 fcrnalf* were insane; in this 
respect, only three other districts in Bengcd and Eoatam Bengal 
have a worse record- The precise causes of the prevalauoB of 
insanity in the district are not known, but it ia u otic cable that 
insanity ia very prevalent in the Patija thlna, which is tho most 
highly educated part of the district and tho centre of the groatest 
mental activity. M&uy of the people are strongly addEctod to 
drugs, such os opium and yduyh, and the oorreepondenoe between 
the excessive use of these intoxicants and the prevalence of 
insanity seema more than a mere eoineideace. 

Leprosy is comparatively rare, only 18 males and 4 fomalos 
out of every 100,000 being returned as eufforing from the disease. 
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The popular opinion la that leprosy is not affected by food. The 
consumption of unwholesome meat and pntnd fish does not appear 
to render the people more liable to contract the disease, and the 
natives to the south of the Gox^s Bazar subdivUion seem to indulge 
in the use of gn^jii or dried fish with impunity. Blindness 
is also far less common than, elsewhere, but 79 males and 57 
females out of every 150,0i)0 were returned as blind at the census 
of 1951. On the other hand, deaf-mutism is unusually frequent, 
no less than d3 males and 53 females out of every 100,000 being 
deaf and dumb: the number of the latter is greatest in those parts 
of the district which contain the gioatest proportion of lunatics. 

Vaccination is compulsory within municipal limits and in Viccis*- 
certain rurel areas. The people arc not averse to the operation, *^**’'' 
and the number of vaccinations performc^l overy year ta unusually 
large. In 1904-0o, 77,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing 58 per thousand of the population, as compared with 
the average of 36 per mille for the whole Ptoviuee, while the 
proportion of Infanta receiving protection against amall-pos wa>i 
28 pet cent. 

^ Thi^y ybaia ago tfio only oharitabk medical institnlion in UgtircAi^ 
*tbe district was the <^pn8ary at"^Chittagong, wiiich was eatab- 
lishcd in 1840. There are now 12 dispensaries,^ in addition to 
the General Hospital at Chittagong, four of w'hich have been 
started witliin the last ten years. These dispensaries are situated 
at Banigram, Cox*e Bazar, HathazSri, IdgSos, Kntuhdia, UabS- 
jati’s Hat. Fatiyii, Fhatihcharl, Fomiira, RitojSa, SathaniS and 
SitSkund. The General Hospital at Chittagong has aecommodn- 
tion for 52 indoor patients {40 males and 12 fenmles); the dispen¬ 
sary at Cox’s Bazar has beds for 10 indoor patients (6 males and 4 
females); and that at Sit&kund for 4 indoor patients (2 males and 
2 females) ; the rest afford outdoor relief only. The popularity 
of these institntiona is steadily on the increase; the returns for 
the quinquennium ending, in 1904, as oompored with those for the 
five yeara ending in 1894, show that the average aunnal number of 
in-patients treated increased from 472 to 741 and of ont-patients 
from 28,733 to 131,057, the doily average of in-patients rising 
from 89 to 188 and of out-patients from 651 to 2,538. 
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CaXPTBR Y. 

JlGElCtlLI'URE, 

FitoM tbe accouat giTea in Chaptef I it will be seen tliat the 
TfossJ Clnttagong dtetrlot k a long aarrow strip Ijmg between the Bay 
FonnuUra of Bengd On the west and the Ckittagong Hill Tracts on the 
of tb» ijfitli seTcral tong ranges of bilU nmning paiallol to the coast 

and a natribet of riT-ars deboucMog into the sea, AH the main 
rivers in thoir passage throngh tho district are heavily laden 
dozing tlie rains with a burden of sand, clay particles and 
vegetable debrU. The sand is deposited for the most part in the 
upper reaches of the rivers* and also to a less extent in the lowor 
reaches and on tho sea-shore. The (day particles, on the other 
band, are carried lower down and depceitod in Ihe tideway, an 
immense quantity being also washed down from tho river Meghni* 
and carried on the tideway as far south as KutuhdiS: the volnme 
of Mcghn^ silt deporited on the ahorce and tidal reaches of the 
district IS, indeed, prohably far ^ater than that Issning from all 
the district rivers together* Each flood-tide carries the clay 
particles hack and doposits them on the beds of the rivers just 
before the ebb, when tho tide is slack ; and during the rains the 
whole littoral is submergod, except bo far as it is proteelod by 
embaiikments. 

The resnlt is that tho sea-hoard is composed of hard day 
deposited ciriginally by the tide, and where tho tide still has 
access to it, the soil k salty, TWa salty clay soil, which b found 
along the whole leagth of the sen-hoard of the dJdriot m a narrow 
atrip from half a mile to 5 miles broad, is the woofat in the distriot 
for rice cultivation, which is only possible if the salt tidal 
water k excluded* The prominent charact eristic of ench aoilsi is 
their tendency to rapid deterioration. When first hronght under 
cultivation they may be extremely fort tie, as is tlie case -nith tbe 
gundarban tract of GhakariS, where the land when first cleared 
and embanked yields as much as 32 luaunde of rice to the acr@» 
But M the land reeeivea m fartillzing silt to replnoe the 
ingredients consumed by these heavy crops, it rapidly becomes 
exhausted. Even in the Ultoral vaUeys, however, tho oaotoru 
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portioQ usar ilia foot hilk h Kweetened \fy lull stTmnifip whioh 
hfi\e the double effect of woahiag oat the salt, aod of miiing tbeir 
depo&ita of aaxid and vegetable debris with tbo clay. 

Throughout the district, thefloUout of reach of the tideway 
eonfflfits of a fertile mixture of gaud and oky, iu every way 
adapted for lice cultivation. The two main kmik of soil in the 
district are therefore the liard and more or less salty day of the 
sea-board and the loam eoils of the interior, locally tnown as 
dorMtit, which vary from a heavy clay loam to a light sandy loam 
in proportion to their diatanoe from the eea and their ptoiimity to 
atreams. The hard and salt clay soils grow bat one crop of 
winter rice, generally an early ripenijig variety^ such m ffinuf or 
ihejjiiiru. The loamy lands of the laterior, on the other hand, 
grow tw*o, and soractimea three crops of rioo, or as an alternative 
irrignled cold-w^eather crops of vegetables, tobacco, hemp, 
etc., which will not grow in salty clay lands. Add to this 
differoLLCO m fertility the fact that the poorer lands require 
expensive embankments to keep out the water, and the 
Boperior value of the latter la eppatent. 

From the preceding account it will be seen that emhankuieutB 
play 4n important j art in tlio oulti.\iaLion of rice all along the son- 
board» except in a fow' places w'here the land is pro tooted by dnnos 
of blown sand. These ombankmoaLs are of two kinds, a hank btiilt 
along the shore or river bonk^ parallel with tbo flow of tho tidal 
current, being called a w^hile a dam across a Elreain U a 

godhd. The height of an embankment depends on tiso depth of 
tho land it protecta bdow high spring-tide level; those on the 
sea-shore vary from 4^ to fl feet in height* Embaokments over 
feet in height are rarely built by ordinary tenant b, w'hilt 
the big dykes are either bnilt and maintamed by Government 
^ or by Bomc largo landholder^ The embankments maintained 
by Government in this district arc those round the island of 
Kntubdiap along the Bauskhlli Boa-board from the month of the 
Hongu river Bouthwards to the Balukliuli, round the village of 
Gandaniaru in Bouskb^i, nod iu Baniinchara. 

The three principal crops are winter rice autninn H«iEiej| 

rice and winter crops (ra&i). Whiter rice is usually sown 

in July and August, transplanted in August and September, 
and reaped in Deoember. The crilieal period f or tliis crop is 
tho tratisi>lantation saasDu, when copious rain is required; but at 
the end of September and in October rain is also nrgeaitly necea^ 

Baiy to swell the grain. For tho autumn rico crop {aa^) plough¬ 
ing eommenc^ vrith the premonsoen ehowers, which fall UL 
jfaiob (mJ April; and ihn crop u sown, in Ma/, soma vaeks 
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befora tba regular monlooix rama tammeiice. For a sTictwarful 
crop there should be some rain in Marche April ajid Itay^ and 
the monsoon ihoitld commonoo m Juno with moderato showers^ 
trUh frequent iutetrala of fine weather to permit of weeding 
operations^ and to enable the young seedlings to put forth a 
Tigoroua growth before the heavy rainfall whioh usually follows 
in Jnly, EsceBsive raiu m May and June is extremely 
injurious to the young crop. During July and Angtiet th# 
rainfall &bould be heavy, but with intervals of fine weather^ The 
crop flowers m Augnat and stands in need of rain at thfe 
time, in order that it may be enabled to throw out shoots, and 
in order that the grain may fill out. Want of rain in Aagiiat 
is oil this account very harmfnl to the prospecb of the crop. 
The (tm paddy crop in mostly reaped by the inlddle of Septem- 
bcr^ and, except where it is sown late, it h not influenced by the 
character of the rainfall after the middle of September. The 
rabi crop depends to a great extent on irrigation, and a prolonga¬ 
tion of the reiuii in September end Oatoher and showers at 
Chrbtmaa time are exceedingly beneficial to it. It was estimated 
at the last settlement that about 31 per cent, of the net cropped 
fitea bears tw'o crops in tho year. 

Inri^ti^KEi. Owing to its copious and regular rainfelli irrigation is loss 
necessary in Chittagong district than ebevi'horo. No arrange¬ 
ments are made for irrigating the lands grown with the ordinary 
autumn and winter rice crops, unless the distribution of the 
rain-water by means of the field ridges (flt/s) can be eo described. 
Irrigation hawnvntt employed for raiBiug the early rice called 
pawjd am before the rains hreah, and also for <Tops gro™ in 
the cold w'cather^ Tho chief part played by irrigation In the 
cultlvalion of rice consists of aaiurating the seed beds for tho am 
crop, and w'atoring the land for the early crop. For 

the formor purpose the water is Bct>oped up from a tank or 
ditch With ih^ hkAen, a triangidar mat basket awmng by two 
men from ropes tied at the comers. Tlie wafer is lifted into a 
shallow pit, and thence conveyed by channels to the field to 
he irrigated. For the pan^d or irrigated crop a hill stream 
is ombaiiked by a temporary dam {fjOiiM)* The water thus 
dammed is conveyed by runlets from field to field. 

A considerable area of country is irrigated by these means, and 
the dams ore codly. They ore usuallj constructed by publio 
subscription, but a few of them are built by mmIndiTs, who 
charge the cultivators for tho water. Of recent years local oEGcere 
have discouraged irrigation by these methods, aa it causea injury 
in tliree ways. By using up the supply o£ drinking-water^ it 
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exposes the tract* of coTJntry below a dam to tba ravages of 
cholera at the seasoii of the year when the disease is most 
prevalent; it ioterferes with the drainage ol the oomitry* as the 
level of the traet irrigated is raised^ thereby preventing the flow 
of water in the etream dammed i and it causes frietion between 
the villager$p because it benefits BOme at the expense of otbersv 
Irrigated lands are looaUy known as pfiundL These lands 
are to be found in stripe and patohea all over the distrioti along 
the banks of streams and ditoheSt and in the neighhourbood of 
tanks. The higher lands of this description are used for the 
oultivatien of the p^n oreeper^^ and for segarcane. In the remain* 
der, vegetables of all kinds—pumphiast tobacco^ amttii and nhillieii 
^are grown- Tho usual method of irrigation is by the scoop 
{hiclf^H). Where the w-ater requires to be raised to a greater 
height than ean be conveniently reached by the ordinary scoop, 
a scaffold (d/iafrmi or 13 nsed^ which oonsisis of two cros^-^ 

bam resting on trestles eet up in the bed of the streaim Two men 
sit on the higher bar and rest their foot on tho lower bar* and 
can thus nse a larger scoop with longer ropea* 

The question of levels is a most impOTtant one in determining ^vqU. 
the relative fertility of riesa fields in a country of abundant rainfall 
auch as Oldttagong. It bos already been explaiaed how tho 
district is traversed throughotit its length by parallel ranges 
of bills, the rice plains forming mere depreBsIona betw'een them. 

These valleys have been gradually reclaimed from jnngle within 
oomparatively recent timeSp and the process of reclamation mcliides 
much levelling. The slopes of the foot bills are terraced^ and are 
suitable only for oeedUrigfi^ while the general level of each of tho 
valloys slopes both towartU its centre line, and also in the diieotion 
of its drainage flow^ Moroovorj the level of each plain is disturbed 
by a number of obstaoles to tho drainage, sneh as raised village 
siteSp embonketl road% tank-banis, etc^ 

The general effect of the variety of levela found in evety rioe 
plain la to fertili^ the lower at the expense of the higher 
fields; for the siltj composed to a great extent of light particles 
of organic matter^ is held in solution as long as the min- 
water is in motion, and is only deposited w*heu the water 
lies stagnant- Every man's deaire is to hold back the water 
in his own field, and to compel it to discharge lU silt there j and 
with this object each field is surrounded by a smAll embank¬ 
ment in order to retain the water in a atagnaut condition. 

But during heavy mins, the water must be let out, or; oven if no 
opening is made in the embankment, the water tops it. In this 
way the bulk of the rain-water with its rich silt finds ite way to 
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the lowest lerelfl of each small snucer-fthap&d d^rofiffioiip tiikiaf 
with it the silt whioh it haa ooUeded from all the higher 
Belda otot which it has paeaed. It follows, thOTofore* that the 
lower the field, the more lertik It is. There is another comidera- 
tioii also in favour of the lowest fields, viz., that they need Iom 
embanking in order to retain the water, and therefore coat le^ to 
colUvate. A large exeeptien to this general mle ooo^ m the case 
of swamp®, whieh ore especially common in the Ticinity of the 
hill®. They are produced by nnder-gioimd sprCnga. which oauBe 
an liixhefllthy aocumnlalion of suh-suifoee water, which rote vege- 
taiioiu In eueh a &wanip the higher fields are naturally the beet. 
Biai wna- ISven if levelfl (done had to he oeneideredf it is evident that 
iwition. enormous variety of levels which provaili in every riea- 

plain in Chittagong^ it would bo difficult to find two fielda oI 
precisely e^ual fertility. But to this cause of variation mnet ho 
added the composition of the boiL For if the admixture of 
exceeds the due proportion, the soil will not retain moisture i ifi 
on the other hand, thero is too mnoh olayi the surfaco cakes and 
oraeks, and is difficult to till Tho admixture of sand h dne to 
the action of the hill streams, which, when in epate, scour the 
sand from their beds, and sweep it on to the plains below. It ie 
thus in tho imiucdiflte neighhooihood of the eandy hills that tho 
soil is most Bandy:; indeed, in such placos cultivation is often 
rendered impossible after heavy rain by deep dopoaits of sand on 
the fields^ 

The formation of ch^rA in the largo rivers calls for spetdal 
mention. Some boctwatcr or curve cf the river bed sete up an 
eddy in the current which tboreiipon becomes guffioientlj station- 
aiy to deposit a portion ol tho sand which it holds in solution. 
The which is so far nothing but a heap of sand, rises to 

ordinary tide-level and then embankmenb are mad© so as to 
retain the water on its surface,. The effect of the water lying 
stagnant is for the day particles and vegetahle debris to be 
depositedt and tho rich deposit of silt deepens at every high fiood^ 
tide until at last the ehar rises above the high flooddevel Tho 
Boil of such a cAiU- is e 3 tttemely fertile, and grows magnifleent 
cTope of hemp, tobacco, and vegetahles* But if the growth of the 
char he arrested by the river altering its comse, so that the 
flood-water doea not cover it during the second stage of its 
foimation, the char remains sandy and barren. 

Wild ftn^ Bi many parts of the district one of the most difficult tasks of 

idkIi- cultivator ie the protection of his eropa from buds and wild 

animah, A great part of the cultivable area consists of narrow 
valleys nmning in all directions into the Jungle-covered 
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hilb, and the eropa Rre ooix$eqtientlj exposed to the raida of 
the doftmue of the jimgk. AJorg the akiits oi the foot-Ulk 
immense bjiiry is done to rice by the depredations of deefp wild 
pjg and mootftjrSj ond in the remoto parte to th^ Bonth-caBt By 
wild elophants | but p^hapa the meet deadly enemies of the crops 
are patrotsj jimgle fowl and other birdsi Hence tbo cultivators 
arc forced to watch tbcir ripening' crops from the high platforms 
qaUed wMeh are a familiar feature in the landL»pe as tho 

rice appromhee maturity. Aa an insUnoe of the difficultios which 
the peasant has sometiineB to face may be montioziDd the plague 
of rats which followed the flowering of the bamBoos along the 
eastern frontier in 1830^L 

General!j speatingT lands in Chittagong may be divided into SdU. 

(1) low lands suitable for ft*inter rice only; (2) higher lands 
growing a crop of ow#, followed by a crop of winter rice, or a crop 
of flN^rico, followed By muBtard, iatai, or yegetaBlCfl; (3) high 
lands only suitable for seedlings j (4) ujigahlo lands suitahlo for 
hemp, tobacco and pumpklne^ or for sugarcane ; and (o) irrigable 
lands on a higher loveb suitable for pdn cultivation* 

1 be first clafig ooneiata of poor land, generally a hea\y day»Sdty cimj, 
locally kno^n as taMnd (from inshi\ earth), and more or 
affected by salt saturation. Such soils are found all along tho soa^ 

Board, where they have Been formed By the deposit of fluvial dlt, 
maiiily of the Meghna riycTp itnmircd with sand. They have to 
be carefully protected from the aooeas of salt tidal water by 
ombaiLkiuent^ built both along tho sea face and along the banka 
of oyery tidal kAdf, and also By dams across the coursos 

of amalJer charmols. H^ithout such eniBankmQnt&p the oon^ 
struction and maintenance of wBich ia exceedingly costly, rice 
cultiyation is impossiblo, as the young pknta are MU^ by 
salt water, and will not grow in a soil coverej with a dopoait 
of salt. The favounte crops in this area are gtrin^ and Ih^niiru^ 
both early variotics of Hoc, which are transplanted in June or 
July and reaped in October and N oyomber. This is the worst 
soil in the district, for it reoeives no moisture but raiii*wfltorj and 
the ingredients taken from the land by the ciops are nover 
replaced by any riyor deposits of yegetabk matter. 

Leaving the sea-board and approaching the Mils, the soil com- homm 
pletdy changes in quality* Salt saturation first diminishes and 
then coascfl, and the hard o)ay is oonvettod into a fertile loair^ by 
tho intormixture of sand brought down by streams the hills* 

Such loam eoils are called doubly fertilo, and reemve 

a rioh deposit of oi^nic mattor from the aatne Bouroo, which also 
supplies water for imgatien^ Consequently! they are extremely 
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forKIe, fttid gro^ fine cropB of autumn no® and Tegetablea, 
or of early inigat®d am {pani/d and winter rice. The lugher 
lands round the hotnesteadsp where mannre is plentifiilj gfow 
sugareanep while thoae on the banka of streams grow pdn. 
IrrigaWo lands of tliis description ar& looallj known as p^mdi 
(irrigated), and grow rich crop of ohilliea and regotahloA When 
in dose proximity to the hill&p liO’sveveri aueb lands are frequently 
spoilt by bad levols, and aro liable to deposits of sand when the 
etieama are in floods 

The Boils of the interior plains^ all those east of the 
SitAttind range and of ita continnation Eonth of the Sangu river, 
and those east of the Co:s*& Bazar and Tetn^f hiUs, are entirely 
composed of loatu^ varying fmm light sandy soils to a day IcAxn, 
according to iheir accessibility to the sandy depoeits of hill 
Bireams^ Such lands, when not irrigablet commonly grow two 
oropH of riee^ an antnmn and a winler crop. T\Tien they are 
irrigable, they wll grow an aninmn crop of rice, foUowed by a 
crop of tobacco, hemp, Tegetables, etc. Sandy Boils on rflart 
and on the low banka of rivers grow valnablo rtops of melons of 
many varieties. Antnmn rice is much grown in Baojin, whore 
the level of the lands is samewhat high, and where the soil U very 
rich, being well watored by the ITfllda river and its tTibuteries. 
ChilUcB are grown in large quantities in the HathajiiTi pLains 
west of the G-ovemment road* and on the Imnks of the Sangii and 
Hingiir rivets in Satiadfi, Itemp is grown principally along the 
hanlu of the upper reaches of the Sangn river, and of the Tanka- 
bati stream, a tributary of the Sangu river in Satkania and in 
the neighbourhood of Sit&kond. Arum {kaehu) is grown to a 
large extent near Potiya, and ifi planted out in email plots on 
the inner banks of almost every tank in fbo district. 

The principal crops, in order of importaxice, am (1) winter rice 
(di/ura), ( 2 ) antamn rice {nm)^ ( 3 ) cold weather crops, including 
hemp tobaoooT moatard, lentils, melonB and vegetablea, 

( 4 ) FUgaroane and ( 5 ) pdn. Besides the^e, tea is grown; an. 
account of the cultivation will be found in Chapter IX* 

Bice is tho all-important crop of Chittagong, being grown 
on 556,000 acres; and tho greater part of it h winter rice, 
ivhioh occupies three-qnarters of the cultivated area. The 
earliest operation is the preparati[>n of tlio nursery or seed¬ 
bed (bichdud)^ for which high ground la cboaan, hacause land 
too high to grow tmaeplanted rice w'lil still grow BCedlings 
{jdld). The date of oommencifig ploughing variea with the 
variety of the crop grown, but moat of the varieties of dmmi are 
transplanted in August or September and reaped in Deoember or 
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Janimjy; the nure^Tj is first ploughed about 2| before 

traosplautatioiLf and ploughed fioreral more times at mteryals of 
five or sL\ days* The seeds are then sown, after haviug Been 
soaked in water for 12 hours, and then kept diy for 12 hours. Six 
weeks after eowingT the seedlings are ready lor transplajitationi 
* Meanwhiloj the low land upon which the seedHngs are to be 
transplaiited has been prepared by repeated plooghings. The 
-seedlings are then pulled up; tied in bundles, four of which make 
a man^fi load; and [danted out in small clumps of Eve or ten 
plants, each clump usuoUj a spau apart. A man can plant 
out ooe-tenth of an aero (4u ^snddi) a day. After traneplanta- 
tion, the paddy Sowers in li raonths, forms ear in 2 montha, 
and is ready for cutting in 21 months. The crop is reaped 
between the middle of XoveniBot and middle of Decemher* and 
is frequently succeeded by a cold weatber crop, the stubble being 
ploughed Up and a crop of vetch (A:o/firi) or vegetables planted* 

The commouer varietica of paddy grown in the diatriot 
are (1) a largo white grain, transplanted in July or 

Augu^!t and reaped in October and November, which is grown 
principally on the and along the Eca-hoo^; (2)a 
red grain, transplanted in July or August and reaped in October 
and Novombor, which is grown on rich lands; (3) keh liit% a 
bl&ck grain^ tranBplantod, as are all the later varieties, in August 
or September and reaped in tbo early part of December; (4) 

^■Bra a bite variety with a white grain, which is the fine rioe 
principally grown; (5) hti, a long-grained variety; 

(6) Mi, a finer, shorter grain; (7) a very 

fine grain* 

Next in importance to the winter rioe comes the am or autumn Aufcma 
rice crop* The earliest variety la which is eown Broadcast 

as soon as posaiblo after the early rains. The land i& pionghed 
five or six times after the earliest rain in April or llay, the 
ploughinge succeeding each other without any interval, ua it is 
important to sow the crop as early as possible. The ground is then 
harrowed until the clodij are pulverizedj and the seed is $own dry 
(di&ff/td cA/iiid, meaning sowing in dust)* If the early rains are 
heavy I the paddy is sown in the mud, the seed being sometimea 
soaked to allow it to germinate before sowing. Other varieties of 
BM#, such as aH9 imldm, uxo trausidanted in June and July^ and 
reaped in August and September. After the bwa crop has been 
reaped, a crop of winter paddy is often transplanted on the some 
land, and if the land is irrigable, thle wPi bo followed by a cold 
weather crop, such as chilliea, etc. The rioe of am paddy Being 
coarser than that of winter paddy, tho fiavnuj of the latter is 
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preferretL The outturn per aere of is about tnifO-tMrfs only 
of that of dMian lioOp 

A much earlier Tariely of am {panj^^ isw) i& groim on knda 
irrigated froui hill gtreamfi, a dam iyodhd) hoiog bidlt aorosa the 
bod of a bill stream in March or Aprils those dams are oonnaonly 
erected hy the co-operation of the villagers, but ecoasioiially a ' 
largo dam is erected by a Eamindar. The land la ploughed aii 
times as soon as it is Bnfficiently moist, and the paddy is generally^ 
flOwu broadcast m the early part of April and reaped In June. 
Tho variety known ns Ghiuiiai la frequently grown in this manner. 
Ijands which are thus iiiigaUe may grow tbceo successive crops 
of paddy* 

Another mode of cultivatiDg rice is dibbling which U 

practised on the high bank of tbe Sangu riTer, where water will 
not He* Holes having been drilled In the groundp the seed is 
sow n in 11 wj] w^atered and buried, and is reaped in September* 

In the Simdarban tract the first crops are taken when tho 
land is only partially cleared, and the stumps which remain 
make it impoEsible to plough* The only cultiTation conaiste of 
ecralohing the soil by dragging a thorny bush over it. 

Other food-grainSp including pulse&i are grown on 6^700 acres* 
JUung (Pbaeeolus mungo), kalai (rhaoeolufl ladiatue) end 
(Ervmn lens) are grown to a oerlain extent in the north o£ the 
^Btrict, the two former being often sown among the rice, oTj after 
the crop has been reaped, among tho stuhhlo. The expense of 
fending and protecting these crops from oatilo and goats restricta 
their cultivation* 

Oi!-»Atdt« Hape and mustard are the only oil-EOede of any importanoe. 
Mustard is one of the crops put down in the cold weather in 
places where water is available, and whore other valuable crops^ 
<uch as tobacco and sugarcane, pay for the expense of fencing and 
keeping ofi cattle and goats. It is grown meat frequently nlong 
the riven which peri^oaUy overflow their banka; and small 
’ fields ore also seen near homesteads, where it ia easy to look after 
them, as well as round the hSih^m where buffaloes and cattle are 
kept. 8mall quantities of i!iV or giugcUy (Sosamum indicum), 
linseed and castor-oil are al$o raised, the latter phmt bdng often 
grown round sugarcane fields. 

ChiUiee are an important crop, being grown on 30,001) ocreSF 
A fairly light loam is preferable for thia crop, and the field muoi 
be irrigable* The seed is sown in OcteboTj and the eee^ugs 
planted out in Kovomber, When the eurfaoe has been pulverised 
and is smooth, the cultivator forms small parallel ridges in it either 
with his feet or with a bamboo scoop or plough- Xu 
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the JuiTows £0 formed], ih^ ftae dlin gB are pl^mited in toleo- 
wiih ft pomtfd etiek i they are watered at the time of pkntiiig, 
and again tUe next day, unless there is rain. The planta begin 
to bear in Aprils and contmue to do bo till the end of May. 

Women and childreii are employed to do the placfeiDg^ and they 
get paid one-quartor of what they phiok» 

Sugarcane oeeupiea an area of acres and ia nanally grown SngmT* 
on BmaU. irrigable plota near the homesteade^ where manure®*'*' 
and meana of irrigation are nYadable^ There are two kinds of 
sngaicane, chini planted in ^^a^ch and April, from 

which mokfifee (} 7 hf) ore made, and paina or 
which ifl planted in September and October and ia need for 
chewing. Both crups are in the ground for about 11 months 
before they aie ready for cuttingH. In cultivating Mni kmAyat^ 
die land is ploughed very fine* and irrigation is required when 
the plants first strike from the cuttings. For the crop, the 
land is hoed into treDchos 3 feet apart, in which tho cutdngs 
are planted^ The crop U an exhausling one requiring constant 
attention and much manuring. It also oceupiee the ground 
for a long time, for the canes, which grow to a height of 10 
feet, are not ready for cutting till Febmary. 

Hempi which occupies 8,U00 acres, is grown principally in the Hemp. 
neigbbourbood of STtaknnd, on the bonks of the Sang a riveri 
and in the south-eAet of Satkani^ on tho banks of the Tankabati 
and other streams. It ia a odd weather crop* sown in Ootoboc 
and cut at tho end of Jauuaryi and is much benefited by rain 
in December. The hemp stalksg after being cut, are steeped in 
water for 10 to 15 daya, and the fibre is then beaten out on a 
stone or block of wood in the w'ater—a highly offonsive procosa, 
renderiug tho water very unwholesome. Tho flowers are used 
for cattle-food, aud the stalks for making sulphur matches in 
Chittegoug* 

Tho other fibre crops are unimportant, aa the varioua junglo 
creeper* furnish the viUagora with ready-made cords ostoni^zigly 
long and strong* Juio is grown on only 400 norea and is 
merely a garden erop^ The cultivation of rigida is bolag 

undertaken as a bye-product of tea, and the fibre manufactured, 
on the CbfindpuT tea eatate* It is said to find a ready sale among 
the fishermen, who use it for making ropes. 

Tobaoco ia reused on 3,300 acres. It is grown as a garden Tobte^. 
crop almost througbout the district, and small patches are seen m 
nearly every hamlet; it ia found in largo quantities principally on 
fho sandy hanka of tho 6angu and M^tsmuhaii river?, where the 
noil ia ennehed by constant deposits of sUt] rich in organic 
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inatffr. The best tobacco gtowii m the district coiiif& frotn the 
Talley of the hlitajnnliiLri river and fiom Khagorias a tillage on 
the hank of the river 8augfii« It ifl eown m December and rut in 
Mareh and April; the jicid per acre is from 4 to 5 tuaundfi, and 
each nuinad fetches Ha, 6 to Ha. S* 

Betel oocupiea 4,000 acree- It ia g;rown in light loamy 
Boile on tho bonks of sfreama and rivenij which supply a ready 
nieans ol irrigation. The land ia ploughed 10 or 12 times till 
the eorfaw is pnlrcrized and is then worked into brood lidges. A 
light thatched roof la next miacd over the field to protect the young 
plants from the Buni The seedlings ore planted out in Jtme 
at intervals of 3 inchest and manured with oil*cftte- When the 
plants shovr throe or four leaves, they ore tied with wispa of eoarsa 
gross to diiubing stieksn Oil-cake ia applied twice a month during 
the rains, and the plants aro irrigated in the hot weaiherp Pluck¬ 
ing commenoee aLx mouths after planting. The plants continue 
to bear for three years, after w^hich a difioront crop is grown. 
Thieo varieties of pdji are grown in this district :—miihd pdit^ a 
variety with soft, large, well-flavourod leaves; ^dnehi pda, a 
harder, slightly pungent leaf, but awoet-aoeated ; and ban^^id pdn^ 
the Ciue in common n^e. Betel is a very valnable and profitable 
crop, and it is estimated that the profits of cultivation amount to 
Rs. &00 per acre annually. 

Less than half the total ai^a of the distriot is cultivated, 
whereas in the neighbourlog districts of Tippera and Nolkhali 
more than four-fifths of the area is under cultivation. Reserved 
forests extend over 28S square miles, besidee which there is 
an area of uncultivable laud amounting to 1,075 Equore miles, 
which comprises tho sandy bills traversing the district aud the 
Sundarban semh loTesU hx the south - Thatching gross, however, 
covers about 36 square miki? of the hilly idopcs, and this is a 
crop of some economic value requiring liltle cultivation^ The 
Cultivated area is 919 square luil-ee, while onltivable waste other 
than fallow accounts for 162 square miles and current idlows for 
51 square milea. 

At the last settlement (1898) it was found that the cultivated 
area had increased by 13 per cent* in the preceding 60 years* 
lu the more Tcmotc pAiiB the smib jungle is still being olearedi 
and reclamation Ifl also spreading hi the deltaic country in tho 
south* It has been ^hown eke where how tho low^ hills traverse 
tho didtrict in parallel ridgea, so that the cultivated ploms ore 
never at any groat diatancei from the hills^ The ridgoa throw 
out a feuccefifiion of low spurs at right angleo to the watershed, 
and between these spurs long, narrow volleys penetrate deep 
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mto tie lowBi: ^lopee of tilb« Tbe«fl ^tarrow vflllejfl, locally 
o&Ued h&Y& been laboriously torraced aud loTeUodj and 

this prooea of Teclfljmition still goos on etcrywhoro year by year, 
the high price of rice driving tto growing popuktion to till land 
where they can find it, Conseqaently, each eidtiYator whose hold¬ 
ing is contiguous to the hills gradually breaks up freali land and 
mcreaaes the area of his holding. Another oanse of increeise k 
peraistent eneroaohment on roadS;, wayside lands, and tank banks, 

But the mo^t important growth of cultiyated area takes place on 
the sea-boaid, where^ owing to the constant deposit of silt from 
the Mcghna and other riyor^, the seu is atcaddy recoding. Tear 
by year, too, inland tidal creoks tend to silt np^ and the smaller 
ones are dammed. Umbafiknieuts ace puahod forward, and now 
blocks of fnnglo reokimed and tilled. 

Owing to the ignorance of the cultivating elasses and their 
strong conservative dietr^ist of innoyations, there has been 
little Improvement in agricultural practice. Even the Bihia iron 
roU^ mills, which have been generally adopted elsewhere 
crushing sugarcane, have not become populEif^ and the people 
still use old-fashioned wooden mills, wliich estract only a 
fraction of the juice. Some years ago Government estahliahed 
a model farm 3 miles from Chittagong^ where experimental 
work was carried on with selected seedSi new varieties and 
improved implements; but the experiments w'ere not very 
successful, and the farm being on a bad site, has been 
abandoned by the Agricultural ^Department, Owing to the 
general prosperitp of the people, loans are rnTeij taken from 
Government, hut after the cyclone of 1S0T Es. J,lo,600 were 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
restoration of embankments which had beeu breached by the 
storm-wave. 

Plantaiue and pine-apples grow luxuriantly all over the fhpiik 
difltriotT while guavas, cuatard-apples (mcluding both the smooth- 
atinned and the rough-skinned variety), rosc-applee (/(Swi) and TAaisa, 
citrons of variouJS epeoies are comuion. Good oranges and sweet 
limes are largely grown in the central portious of the district ; 
the jack (Arioearpus intagrifolia) and monkey jack (ir/r^d) are 
abundant i but mangoes do not do well. Other fruits grown in 
the district are the bogplum (dwrd), ifsu (Zkyphue jujuba)^ 
tamarind, papaya^ almonds and HcAu (Xephelium litohi). Peaches 
also grow well, but are apt to rot owing to the heavy rains 
in May^ when they are ripening. The oreca palm or 
growB in villageB, but not so w oU as in the neighbouring 
difltricU uf No^ali and Tippera. Goconuls are grown, but the 
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palm# ara uanally killed V » crown 

oJ the tree, and tins 1 im almost stopped their cultiration. 

Here ore few hoascs without ft garden, and a larga Tarlety of 
Tegotahles are grown. The oonunoneat is the ^g-plant or bai^un 
(Solannm melongena), and tomatoes are also gr<^ fm? the market. 
Among other vegetables may he mentioned radishes (inO/d), whioh 
grow to ft large siae, several kinds of ti:inupe, beans («1 m 0, mallow 
(iese/i)! ^^daeed and Tmioua herbe. Potatoes, yams, aweet 
potatoes and a large amm, which grow*6 in damp rich eoil, ac© 
also raised, besides gourds and pumpkins. Turmeric and onions 
are grown, bat not to any large extent. A number of wild 
plants are also used for pet-herbs, and the Magbe of Cox’a Bazar 
oook the yellow dowers of the tmnjurl tree. 

The cultivation of mdons is n speciality. They are generally 
grown on sandy river-banks and chsHj which have received a 
deposit of silt from the river. The seeds are soaked for seven 
or eight days in water, then wrapped up in leaves of the castor-oU 
plant, and placed in a bosket of psddy-husk, where they remain 
Severn or eight days. Those whioh germinate are then planted 
out in shallow pits 31 feet apEut, 8 to 10 seeds being placed in 
M c h pit. The young plants are dusted over with ashes to keep 
off the beetle which attacks all young gomd plants. The seed 
is‘sown in November, and the fruit is first plucked in March, 
hut the plants continue bearing tiU May. Melons, radishes and 
aweet potatoe sare cultivated with os much care as in a nursery 
garden in Ehigland. 

The local breeds of cattle are poor, and little has been done to 
improve thorn, For the most part they are small and stnntod, 
and there is no attempt at ^tematio breeding. Glood-eized 
bufialoes graie in the forests and on the river fiats, and are the 
most valuable of the domestic animala. Pasturage abonnds in 
mod parts of the district, hut b the highly cMtivated central 
valleys it is scarce b the neighbourhood of the villages so long 
as the rice crop Is on the ground. Ponies and sheep are reared 
b small numbers, and goats are common all over the district. 
The same general type, however, prevails as among cattle, via., 
stunted else and short legs. 

Chittagong produces the best poultry b Bengal, diort-iegged, 
large-bodied birds very like Ibglish fowl. There are soveral 
breeds, bcluding one brge pale-coloured kbd (known Locally as 
^ositt) dmilar to the Cochb China breed, bantams, and a block- 
plumaged voiiety somewhat reecmblbg the wild pheasant colled 
tnsfAHrS. Tarke^ are raised to a small eitent by the Firinghls, 
and geeoe and ducks are oommoii. Eggs are exported by the 
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ton irom Chittagong, oEpecially dncka* eggs* which an ahippod 
in luge quuititiee to Rangoon; many come from the Foony 
ecbdmsion of the No&khiU diatrlct, when poaltry are oven more 
plcatifal thon in Chittagong. 

The diseaae most picYBlent amoDg cattle ia ruLderpeet, 640 VeUrfoMT 
oattle aucoumhiDg to it in 1905«»06. Toterinaiy relief is afforded"'** 
at a veteimaiy ^Bpeneary at Chittagong, at which poniee and 
35 cattle were treated as in-patienta in the eame yeu, the 
correepondiug figurea for out-patienta being 1,200 poniea and 
1,700 cattle.* The number treated ia greater than in any other 
TOtexinary dispensary In 13engal or Eastern Bengal. Teterinary 
Assietantfi are dec deputed to deal with outbreaks of epidemic 
disease in the interior, and 3,000 cattle were treated la this way 
in lQ05>06i 
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forests. 

TnF rcscrrad forestfi of tU Cbitiagoflg dhindt extesd over 286 
nqunre ^uHoa or Hi per oeal. of it* total ni«a. An uddi- 
tlonnl area of 284 aquare miles la also about to be reseiTed, 
and when this bas been done, tbo area of the reserred forests 
■will be 570 square miles or 23 per cent- of tba district area. Tbe 
forests already reserred are distributed over four Baoges, viz., 
Eamgarb-Sitikimd (167 square mllw), Patiyft (47^ square raaes), 
Joldi-Harbliang (45 square miles), and tbe Cli^arift-Sundar- 
baus (26 equfiio miles). Those reserves are all situated in billy 
broken country, with the exception of tbe ChakTOfi-Sundarbans 
reservo, wluob occupies maritime awampa with tbeir obaracteristio 
vegetation. The hill ranges over which they extend run from 
north to south parallel to the coast, rising to a height of 1,200 
fcot abovo sea-level; and the bed rock is sandstone belonging to 
tbe Tertiary period. Tbe principal rivers down whiob forest 
produce ia floated are the Fenny, Kamapbnli, Sangu, MaUmnbari 
and Bagbklifili with their afauenta. 

The forests oonsist of mixed timber trees mtei^ersed with 
bamboos, and also contain numerous patches of swim grass (Im- 
perata arundinaoea) and cane-brake. In the bill forests the 
principal timber trees are Jirvl (I^gerstreemia Flos-Rcginm), 
koroi (Albiazia procera), gurjm iDipterocarpns alatus, D, scaber, 
etc.), jm (ikigenia opercukta, E. obovata, eto.), rai-hatana 
(Q^ieus spicata), dolia-batam (Q. Thomsoni). tthur (Drimy- 
oarpus raccmoBiis), boildm (Swintonia floribunda), gomkOr 
(Gmelina arboreal Idii (Diobopsis polyantba) and fan (Cedrela 
Teona). Associated with those trees are found (Albizeia 

odomtisBima), timul tBombai malobarioum), cAokm (Albizaia 
sUpidata), kariftia (Dillenia pentagyna), kom (Adina seseilifolia), 
chAUa (Uilieaia indlca), hant/trhuila (Duabauga eonneiatioides), 

Thi* ucoMit ** lit* ChilUgmS toiMti hi* httu (ontribtttad bj Mr. B, L. 
Uelttif, F, 1- fl., CMwmtof ct IfnaU, thittisacnB Diviumi. 
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tMcwf {Brownlowia ^haulmuwa (Taralrtogenofl Kutzu), iapok 
(Enodeodron anfracttiosuitt) and (Sapium inBigne). 

The hambooa ate of th& fflUowmg species (Bambnsa 

Tttldah (Teinostaehynm Dnllooa)!, {Teinostacbyiiiii 

Griffitiiu)! (Oaqrtenaotli^Tft jiigyo-oiliata), and ufi^i (i(eloctiniia 

hanthuBoides}^ The species last named is the most abundant 
and generally ueofnl; it does not grow in clnmpa^ like all the 
others p hnt with scattered culms arising from an extensively 
creeping and ramified rhizome. The most useful minor products 
are supplied by X'Hritjpaffi (Licuala peltafa)^ pifati^pdld (Phrynium 
irntricatam) and the following spBciea of cane:—yofoA (Dromon- 
Drops JeukinsianuB)^ jatjat (Calamus visninalis) and mnchi*bet (C^ 
tennis)« 

The principal spodes found in the maritime swamp reserve 
aret —tundri (Fledtiora minor)» k£$rd (Sonneratia apetala)^ ora 
(S- aciida)p ii^art’-bia^u (Aviceuuia odieioalijs)^ d^h'a btten fA. albah 
A™fl {Ebizophora muoronata and conjugate), [Oeiiopa 

Eoxhurghiana), whioh is exported in large quantities for firewood^ 
yflijfl (Excoeoaria Agalkcha)^ nwipjVi (H^gialitis rotundifoliah 
(Bmgniera gjmnorhiza), rvbmia (Kanddia Eheedei) and 
(Gynometra polyandra). Associated with these are found 
hanidi (Pheemx palndosa), lalai (Hihisccs tilliaceusK hargozn 
(Acanthus Uicifolius) and cbu^ttimkdntii (Dalbergia spinosa). 

The first notification eonstitatiug a forest reserve in Chitta- HiatoaT 
goug was issued io 1394^ w'hen the Ratfigarh-xSitatund forest 
was notified; while the Sonth Sltakundi Patiyip llarbhang, Jaldi 
and Chataril-Snndflrhana forests were ro^erved hat ween 1901 
and 1904,. The Eingbhaug^ (jurjamiL-Khutakhflli and Teknai 
forests are now under settlement. They Lave been ddlmited 
and demarcated in accordance with the boundary line selected 
by the Forest Settlement Officer, and will be eongtitnted reserved 
foroets on the completion of the settlement proceedings. 

The wostam boundaiy of the South Sitakund reserve forms, 
at Sititttnd, a deep hay or tndare oscluding the Chondranath 
sbrinos- In 190d* in deference to the reUgiDiis feoliugs of the 
pilgriniB reeorting to tboee shrines, the forest boundary was piaoad 
further hack on tbo northp Bouth and eost^ an area of one square 
mile being disforested under aeotion 2G of fho Indian Forest 
Act. At the samo time, Hindu devotees ptoeeoding into the 
reserve, which coutdns xaany ancient iirihat or holy places, were 
allowed certain privilegeej such os tbe kindling and carrvmg of 
fire, due care being taken to prevont injury to the forest, besides 
the collection of fruits and firewood for tboir own use and 
oonBumption, but not for barter or sale. 
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Smcd tha foreeta haTe beaa re&erred, the bonndai^ JineahaTe 
bean b«pt well defined, the iLioit extraction of forest produce has 
been pTOTented, the forests Lave been protected from fire, and a 
system o£ mansgenieiit adopted, as deacrihed Eubsoquently, by 
-whioL the requiroiiieats of the people have been met and Tvaatefnl 
felling chedked. Inspection roads, buUdinga and bridges have 
been oonatnioted, and the liAalits or tracta across the hills, over 
which the pnhiio have a right of way, have bean kept clear for 
the use of exporters. 

The requirements of the people extend to honBo^poeta, beama, 
scantlingB, dng-outs, plants for building coasting veflsela or 
boats, bamboos, canes, firewo(^ thateb^ grass, and 
pasturo for cattle. Those who roaide in the neighbonrhood of 
a reserve usually purchase direct, and extract from the forest 
whatever they require, whUo otbers are enabled to obtain from 
unreserved waste land firewood and grass, and in some cases the 
house-posts and bamboos required for the oonstruotion and repair 
of their huts. Logs, dng-onts, thatching grass, bamboos and 
aio obtained at the local marts from traders, who export 
them from the Hill Tracts in largo quantities. 

The relations between the people and the forest stuff are on 
the whole excellent, the system of isSLing pennita on prepayment 
at the reserve stations, and of realizing royalty at the toll statioiw 
being well understood and appreciated; while the extremely low 
rates on forest produce extracted either for domestic use or for 
sale afford the people a ready means of earning a livelihood. 

There are at present no departmental timber operations, and 
foreet produce is eibacted entirely by purohosera, Ponnite for 
the outting and extraction of timber and other forest produce 
from the reserved foreste ore granted, In accordance with isetrao^ 
tions issued by the Bengal Government in 1893, in Forma A, 
B and 0, tho same forma ag were in use in the Collector's office 
prior to the reservation of these forests. Form A permit is 
obtainable on payment of Re. 1, and entitles the holder to out 
and remove from the forest for sale one head-load of firewood 
daily for 0^® 7®*^- ® pemut is obtainable on payment 

of 12 annaa, and entitles the holder to cut and remove from the 
forest for home oonsumption, but not foraale, one head-load of 
bamboos, fencing-posts, firewood or tun» giaas, end to grow 
six head of cattle d^y for one year. Form C permit is issued for 
all hinds of forest produce save firewood, and is obtainable on 
prepayment of the amount due, calenlaled at the rats sanctioned 
by the Conservator of Feuests. Permit s for tree* are issued o^y 
by the Bongs Officer or by the Divisionai Officer, the trees being 
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flcleciod oad marked under the Belectiom sjetem, l-Aolas 

ore sold tdeuniolly by auction to the bighcBt bidder. 

The moist climate and hcayy rainfall zooder special raeaeurcs PaoTte. 
of fire proteotion unnecessary, and it is found 6nffin?Bi>f : for prao- 
tioal pmposes to appoint flre-guaids to patrol tbo boundaries (the 
avera^ lonjfth of their patrol being 15 milos}, in order to give 
early intimation of the outbreak of fire, and to oirango for ite 
extinctiou. 
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NATtOlAL CALAMITIES, 

Ci™s.*,CiinTAOoiro, sttnded in the north-eaet angle of the Bay of 
Bengal, ie poculiaily liable to be TiBtted by cyobmc stonoa. ^e 
eyfl'ines irhich oeonr during the mins, I'.f,, from June to October, 
are eenerolW emaU in extent, the horomelric depression nt the 
oentm seldom Ciceeding half an inch, while the ak motion, though 
Tiolent, 13 raioly of hurricane force. The cyclones which occa- 
eionnlly occur in the months preceding and following the full 
establishment of the Benth-west mensoon are Tory different; and 
it is from these devastating sterms that Chittagong has suffer^ 
terriUy at different Ernes, as theii tendency is to moTo into the 
north of tlio Bay and to reenrro towards the Chittagong and 
Aratan coast. Their most striking features are the great haro- 
motrio depression in the centra and the magnitude of the Btoim 
area. These two oaiiscs produce a large accumulation of water 
at and noftr the centre, which progresses with the storm and gives 
rise to a destmctira storm-wave, when the centre reaches the 
shelving coast. It then sweeps inland, and wido-sproad damage 

Five very destructive storms have visited Chittagong in the 
lost 113 years. On the 3rd June 1795, a Bevere gale blew from 
esveti o’doek in the evening till past midnight. Heavy rain 
followed, the CoUeotor’fi kM>ri was totally unroofed, and only 
five hrkt-huilt houses survived in the whole town. Two yeare 
later in November 1797, a furious humcano passed over the 
district Two vessels Iving at anchor in the port wore sunt, and 
almost every native hut was levelled to tie ground. Again m 
October 1872 a cyclone passed over the Cox^e Barar subdivision, 
inflicting considerahlfl damage. Its violence was to ‘J<» 

tract lying between Chat aria on the north and TeknM on the 
south Here many lives were lost and numbers of cattle 
destroyed, while a large forest near the Naf was devastated, 
only one tree out of every ten being left 
CscipnejE On the 31st October 1876 a cyclone ond storm-wara swept 
1W8. the sca-board with still more disastrous results. To undemtand 
the nature of this disaster, it is neoessarj to advert briefly to 
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the phjaioal features of the country. The difltriot lies ia the 
north-east angle of the Bay of Bengal near the mouth of 
the delta formed by the Brahmaputra, tlie Ganges and. the 
lleghna. These three great riTera, under the name of the 
MeghnS, expand into a noble estuary studded with large islands, 
which fonu three lines etretching north and south, bat ween which 
and the mainland the riTer finds its way to the sea. These islands 
are aU extremely low, and are merely the erests of an extensiTe 
ond inore^ing alluvial dej^if at the mouth of the estuary, 
formed cluefly from the detritus of the Himalayas, deposited over 
the area in which the tidal and the river waters wage incessant 
warfare, alternately displacing each other. As soon as they cease 
to be submerged at high tide, and coarse grass and brushwood 
epring np, these islands are leased for grazing and fueUouttiug. 
Next, as the land becomes fit for the plough, cultivation is 
gr^ually commenced; and as this advances, the cultivators become 
resident tenants, digging large tanks for fresh water and raising 
lofty mounds for the foundations of their homeateads, which they 
Bunound with trees. Such was the oountry submerged hy the 
storm-wave of Slat October 1876, and up till that date the 
inhabitants of these islands were considered the most prosperoua 
peasantry in all Bengal. 

The tidal wave runuiug up the Bay of Bengal reaches the 
estuary of the MeghnS later than any other point of the coast, 
and there, meeting the large masses of fresh wat^ running down 
by sereral ohannela through inunmerable low islands to the sea 
the well-known phenomenon of a bore is produced whenever the 
tide is unusually strong or the river heavily flooded, or when 
there is a strong south-west wind. On the night of the 31st 
October 1876 all these three conditions weie unhappily in combin¬ 
ation, and produced the g^t flood over the south of Baokeigunga 
and the neighbouring districts which was attended wiih such 
disastroQB, effects. It was full moon on the oveniug of the Slst 
October, and there was an abnormally high tide, which flooded 
all the low lands along the coast at the head of the Bay, From 
10 p.it. of the same night to 3 a.m. next day a violent north 
wind blew, which brought down the waters of the MeghnS in 
unusual volume. After a short interval of calm, the wdnd veered 
round, and blowing furiously from the south and west, impelled the 
storm-wave with eitraordinary force into the converging waters 
of the estuary. The storm-wave, like the ordinary tidal wave, 
was retarded on the shallows at the entrance of the river. It 
accumulated there, and finally overpowered the ma&s of fresh water 
brought doiwn by the Meghnil, which had been unable to find an 
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exit ^eawaidis during the last six or seven hours* It thou rushed 
forward aa a ^It-wator boro up tho Bandwip ohannel and as a 
freah-wnter bore up tho other ehaunels^ till tho vast mass of water, 
gradually advancing northwards. Hooded the whole area of the 
ialunds to a depth varying from 10 to 45 feet* FortunMely tho 
inundation did not nnd subsided oven more quioily 

than it rose j for, beginning at about 11 r.si.j the water continued 
to rise untU about 4 a.m., when it bcgtin to subside, and the 
greater portion of tho flood water bad flowwl off before S a.m. on 
the 1st November. 

The effects of this disaster were gfaphioallj described by tho 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Eichard Temple, as follows Them 
was a sOYcre cyelone in tho Bay of Bongul on the night of the 
Slst October 187d. But it was not the wind whieh proved 
80 destructive, though that was terrible enough* It was the 
atom-wavo, sweeping along to a height from 10 to 20 feet, 
acoordiug to different localities; in some places, where it met 
with any rcsistunoe, mounting oven higher tlion that. In the 
eveuing the weather was some what -ndndy nnd hazy, and had 
been unufiually hot, but the people ret b&i to refit apprehending 
nothing. Before 11 o^olock tho wdnd suddenly freshened, a«d 
about midnight there arose a cry of ‘ the water is on us/ and 
a great wave several feet higb Inirst over tho eountrv* It w'iti 
followed hy another wave, and agam by a third, all three 
waves rushing rapidly onwards, tho air and wind being chilly 
cold. The people were thus caught tip before they had time 
ovott to cUmb on to their roofs, and w'ero lifted to tho siirfaco 
of the fiurging Hood, together with the beams and thatches of 
their cottages. But tho homesteads are surrouuded by tTO€S“ 
palms, bamboos and a large thorny species» The people wore 
then home by tho water on to tho toiis and branches of those 
trees. Those who were thus stopped were saved, thc^ w ho w'ere 
not must have beau away and were lost* Tho bodies of the 
lost were earned to conadeiBble distimocf, wiicre they could not 
be identified. Tho corpses begun to putrlly before Uio water 
cleared off the ground, eo they were left imhuriod in nuuibeia aU 
over the country. Weather-tossed seamen in tho Bay of Bengal 
saw many oorpses floated out from land with iho waves* Oorpecs 
were flung on to the sea^shore at Chittagong, and living persons 
were borne thither across an tirm of tho sea, clinging to the 
roofs or beams of their own houses, as if upon rafts.'' 

In Chittagong the disaster was nggnivated by the fact that the 
inundatiou which aw'epl over the sea-board was one of lait w'ater, 
BO that the food of the people woe damaged imd the water-supply 
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coQtammated. TKe intmdation ext^ndad mlai^d to a distanoe of 
from 3 to G Tnilea^ except where the moiiths of rivera and oreoka 
afforded the etonn-waFe an easy entrance^, and there the flood 
passed much further up and spread over the coTtntry for miles. 
It ia ffltimatod that^ in the few home duriiQg: which the coimtry 
was Bnbmerged^ 13,000 pcrsoae wore drowned in the Chittagong 
dietrict alone, and 14,7&3 aro aaid to have perished in the oholom 
opidoniio w'hich followed. This outbreak took place abnost 
inimedlstely after tho saheldenco of tlio water, extended over tlie 
whola area of the inundatioiij and of a remarkably fnt^jl 
type. A storm of w*md and rain, the ghosts as it was calledp of 
the oyelone, aggravated the distreBS of the people^ and it 
seemed as if the Burrivors of tiie Htorm-wave woidd porish by 
postHenco* 

Tho lamentahle condition of tlio people in these ctreumstanoos 
may be realised from a report of the Civil Surgeon^ who wrote:— 
The oyclonej but more especially the inundation by the tidal 
boro which accompaineii it, a^ opt away, destroyed, or damaged 
the greater portion of tho grain and other food upon which the 
people depended for tbeii living. Their cattle were droTamod, 
and the whole coast was strewn with theh careassea. The w'caLher 
here in the end of October Is cold, and the morning of the 
let November saw thousands of people rendered hemelese and 
suddenly exposed to the cold tempexature and wet, for during tho 
storm 2^ inches of drifting rain fell* The eonsnmpUon of 
damaged rice during tbo first 14 days after the storm w'as almost 
universal among the people. In the districts visited by the storm- 
wave little or none escaped contamination. The entire country 
over whioh the storm* wave pasBcd was deprived of fresh water. 
Not only wBLs the water in the tanks rendered brackish with briuo, 
bnt it w'Rs also putrid with dead organic matter- Tho salt water 
killed the aq^uatic plants and Eshp and these at once decomposing 
rendered tho water fouler than ever. CarcasBOii^ of men and 
aniiuals likewise added to the corruption of tho water^ and tho 
stench that arose from thk putrid infusion was almost Insupport¬ 
able- Fo great was the emell that tho natives tiaveiling along 
tho roadsp more especially along the Sitskund roadp covered 
their nostrils and mouths with their dress. The air for miles 
was tainted with tho odour of decomposing bodie^i, which covered 
the country in every direction. We thus had all the demonta 
necessary to bring on pestilence, vix., shock, panic, debility from 
Budden exposure, large consumption of iiuwholeBOrae food, impure 
drinking-water, and a peiooned atmosphere* In a country which 
is the endemic abode of cholera, and from which cholera is rarely 
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flbeent, it ia a matter of no ayJiJfiso tkat tlio pestilence asamnod 
the form it did/* 

The last dUaetrous oyclonc was that of the 24tli October 1397^ 
whioh Tiiill long he remembered as one of the moat terrible on 
record m Chittagong. This oyelone does not seem to havo 
commenced, aa oyolomc storms nHtialLjr do, within the Bay, but 
to have oroBsod from the east into the Andaman sea, wbore 
it first became manifest on the 20th October to the south of 
TaToy, During the 23nd and 2fJrd it adwauced well into the 
centre of the Bay, the coast stalions giring hut little indication 
of its presence, and on the 23rd it rccur^'ed, its centre finally 
eroBaiBg the Chittagong coast on the evemn^ of Sunday the 24th^ 
At 11 on that day a telegram waa received Irom Calcutta 
that the centre of the (g^done would pass across the face of the 
Simdarbans. By 4 r.it. the barometer hod fallen from 29'74o to 
29'370, and the wind ^tood at north-oa$tK At 5 it backed 
to north-north-east, and tho squalls became very severe, with 
heavy rain. At 6 r.u. the barometer woe at 29^20^ and the 
wind veered to north, blowing with increased fary, its veloriiy 
being estimated at 80 miles an hour, b’rora 6 until liJ P.n,, 
when the barometer stood at 23^750 (the lowest reading observed), 
the wind remained between north-east and norths There was 
then a lull for about seven niinntes, aud after that it blow with 
Todouhled violence from the north-west, and the barometer began 
to risej the wind gradually w'ent round to west and then to 
the eonth-w^ost, from w'hieh quarter it wa^ blowing at about 
1-30 A-M*, when tho storm ended., During this short time 
between 8 and 0 inches oE rain fell^ 

The hunicane reaobod its maximum intensity about midnight, 
when a sorio8 of storm-waTes swept over the island of Kutnbdii 
and tho Tillages on the mainland near tho ooad;, drowning 
thousands of men and cattle, sweeping away homesUodEj and 
dostieying tho standing crops. The centre of the oyclone appears 
to have travelled up the valley (ef the Kamaphuli, wreokLig 
EangSmSti, the he^qnarters of the Chittagong HUl Tracts, 
where the native quarters and bazar wore swept clean awoy. Its 
maiii force was felt in a strip of 225 equare miles, esteudiug from 
about 14 miles above OhittagoELg to^vn on the north to a point 
some 4 miles below Cos's Bazar on the south, a distance of some 
79 miles. North aud south of this atrip Utfle damage w^as done, 
but within It the force of the cyclone was very great. In the 
Bouthem portion of this tract lies the delta of the Matamuhari, 
and here the oydone woa of extraordinary violence, while the 
fltof cu-wavee which aocompaniel it one after another were more 
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disasirolu than the huiricaiie itfieU. The low-lying lands of this 
delta and of the islands wHcii Lie off it were completely swept by 
the flfonti-wayesi and in many TiUagefi half the inhabitants were 
drowned- The snrrivors foond their bouses levelled to the 
ground* their crops entirely destroyed, a great part of their 
cattle drowned* and themselves ^vithqnt any storee of food or 
clothings The dykes along the sea-board were washed away * at 
J[hittagong iteelf the shipping sufTered severely; and seiioiij 
danmge was dona to public buHdiiigs both there and throughout 
the diatriot. 

The island of Kutubdla suffered most* Stonn-wavea swept 
the northern part of the island and killed a largo number of 
people and cattle* They eleo breached* and in feome places swept 
away altogether* the embankment bnilt round the island in 
order to keep out salt water and prevent it from damaging 
the rice Icmds. Tiio work of repairing it was no easy onOp oa 
there was an ontbreak of cholera in a virulent form, attributed 
to all the tanks and wells being filled with sea water, and it 
was difficult to get men to work. Out of 1,600 men on the 
embnnkmeTit, lOO were reporlod to have died in one day^ The 
KutubdiS light-bouse, built in 1877, was not much damaged* 
but the revolving light, erected in 1892, was utterly wreokod, 
owing not to the direct force of the wind but to the rocking of the 
Ught-bouse itself. The dwelling-boussa of the Hght-hGuse-keep^ 
were oompletely destroyed; the wooden floor of one of them was 
camod away to a dlatauce of 60 yarde, and tho corrugated iron 
of the roofs was scattered about the fields; while huge atones 
from the revotment were washed ashore. 

The loss of life by drowning alone was e^mated at 14,000', 
and. wa^ even greater in ChakoriS thana and the Jaldi outpost than 
in the more exposed island of Kutubdia, owing to the fact that 
the atorm-wave rushed up the great ^^tuaries of the MatSmubm, 
and was thus particularly fatal to the inhabitanta of these part«f, 
who dwell on the banks of tidal It must be nememhered, 

moreover, that the greatest and severest port of the storm took 
place during tho dark hours of the night, and this circnmstonce 
tnaterially increased the lo$s of life* Tho loss of property was 
appalling. The largest trees were uprooted, almost all Jliachha 
buildings wore levelled to the ground, and the rice crop in Ihei 
tracts cbiely affected was completely deetioyed. The houses 
in which tho paoplo lived were blown down, and where the 
atonn-waves had passed, the very materials had disappeared. 
In some places ovor^ thing was swept away, the village aJtfB wore 
oblitorated, and only the stumps of broken fruit trees, and, here 
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and there, the wmnMita of the po&ts of houaefl, remamed to &how 
that a village had ever oxiatod. The Tillagere thctneelvea were 
foDTid clothed nith rags picked up in the jungle, eating the half- 
ripened rice from their fiolde, and drinking brackish water. 
The oountrj was covered with the corpses of men and aniinalAp 
and the water-supply was polluted* Cholom broke out with 
appalling inteuftity i in Kutubdii alone it wag ei^thnated that 
11 per cent, of the population perished during the epidemic. 
The total mortality duo to cholera was iSjOOO, and it waa 
two years before the people recovered from tiiie terrible 
calamity* 

Since that time there have been no great cyclones ■ but in 
November 1904 a heavy storm caij^ed a number oi ^Tecks in 
the fiBhing fleet at Souad^ and 143 persons perifihed; and in 
Martih 1905 a tornado passed orer Mahfkhal and pert of the Cox’s 
Bajcar causing some damage to property. 

There have been three notable earthquakea in Chittagong* In 
1762 there waa a severe earthquake, and the earth opened out in 
many places, throwing up volumes of water and niud from 
tho fissures. According to Captain Lewin, a large river was 
dried up at Ptordaban ; and at a place called Eakar Chanakt near 
tho sea, a tract of ground tank downp and 200 people, with aU 
their cattle, wero lost. Unfathomable ebasma ore doecribod a$ 
remaining open in many places after Iho shocks j villager, some 
of which subsided several cubits, were submerged with w'ater; 
and two volcanoes ore said to have opened in the Sitaknnd biJb. 
These places cannot now be identified. Chanfik-khiLli, whieh is 
entered cn some old maps, correspondfl with the prcsient Bo&l- 
kh^ l and there are two or three places colled Bshirchari , which 
tho name Bakar Chanak may have been intended to represent. 
B&h&rcharai tneama on outer strip of land, exposed and abandon cd, 
and a iidol wave accompanying an earthquake would cover 
any of tjieea places* 

The second earthquake occurred in the winter of 1865, w'hon 
severe ehocks were felt, and, though no serious damage w'as done, 
a hill at Sltakund opened out end ejected sand and mud- The 
earthquake of the I2th June 1807 h the lost on record. This 
earthquake was felt throughout Bengal from the South Lruihai 
hdU on iho east to ShaMbad on the w o^t; and assuming the 
fooua ol tho dislurhanc'e to have been near dicrrapunji in 
Ae&am, the shock travelled to tho weatem extremity of Bengal 
and BihSr in six minutes or less. Its duration varied greatly in 
difierent porta, the lowest being seconds end the highest five 
minutes ; and the latter is said to have been its duration in 
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CHitfagong. The shocks were not seiTere, and little damage 
was done, though mnny masonry Louses were cracked. 

The rivers have quick ocoees to the sea, and the country is so Fimbi 
much cut up by small Mil ranges that no general flood is possible, 
l^cal damage is sometimes emieed, however, by floods, when a 
high sping tide keeps back the freshets which come douTi the 
rivera in Eoasems o£ heavy rain. This tisually oocura at least 
once every year in the tracts within tidal limits; but although 
aomo small damage occurs in places, it is amply eompeneated by 
the benefit done to the floodeil tract, ns the rich silt deposited by 
the receding waters fortilwses the soil The lands along the sea* 

CiOnst are aho somelinies flooded by salt water, and eome injury 
is thereby caused. These inuiidations used to be a very serioua 
imd 30 years ago, even before the devastation caused by 
the cyclone of 1876, a largo portion of KutubdiS had been 
deserted owing to the encroaebmont of the sea. The sea d^ kes 
iiave, however, been greatly eiftended and improved since that 
time, and damsgo only oeoiua when esccptionally high spring 
tides and gales of wind eotubiue to moke a breach. As a 
recent instance of this may be mentioned the flood, resulting 
from an abnormally high tide, wLieh in July 1904 damaged the 
Hops in some parts of the Cox’s Basar subdivision and in 
Kutubditf, and did considerable damage to the western embank- 
UlCttt of that ifllfilid. 

The most important embankment is that on Kutubdia, which Hmbiu. 
is 44 miles long ; it is in charge of n Sub-Deputy Collector “****■ 
under the hfidi Tafis'iltldt of Cox’s Biixar. Besides this, seveiul 
other proteofive embankments, with an nggrogate length of 30J 
miles, are maintained by tlio Kbits MahSl Improvement Fund; 
of thcEO, the longest are the Qand9m3ra and GahtrS embonk- 
nionfs, each C miles long. 

The position of Chitfogong, between sea and mountain, Fimix*. 
ensures a heavy and regular rainfall aud guarantees it against 
those recurnng famines to which loss favoured tracts are subjeot. 

Shut iu os it is on one side by the Bay of Bengal and on the 
other by hills and many hundred of miles of forest country, there 
is a constant inrush of moist winds from the sea, w'hieh, though 
subjeot to fluctuation, never fail entirely. There is a further 
safeguard against famine in the great variety of soils, ranging 
from high sandy tracts to low swarapy marslies j for in n dry 
season the failure of the crops in the high land is counter balanced 
by the fertility of the low land. By torniciug the Qelds as they 
sloi>e downwards from the low hiU ranges and by damming up 
the email streams wMch form after a few ritoweia of rain, the 
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onltiTator oan gmeiiilly a sii£5cieiit supply of watef for 

the irrigatiDu of his fields. Consequently^ any failore of tho 
harvests owing to drought can only be small ami partial^ and an 
e^itendve foiltxre of the all-important nco crop is unknown. A 
Boafion of high prices isj indeed^ not altogether unwelcome to the 
people generally, as moat of them are enltivatora keeping stocks 
of rice for their own consumption, and they are beneSted by the 
high price they obtain for their Burptue produce. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HEISTS, wages and PfilCES. 

B^ts ftroTwy high m Chittagong, partly hocauEe the land®**”* 
w fertile and the preEsiire of population on the soil Ib often tott 
peat—there are 1,900 pereonB pet equate mile of cultivated land 
p the headquortera eubdivieion—and ako beoamte the currency ie 
maated by the high wages corned in Arofcan. Where, however, 

^ tenants niake their own embanknients to protect the Belds 
from inundation, a deduction of Rs. 4 to Ha 6 per drm f6-35 
acres), i.e,, of 10 to 15 annoa an acre, is commonly made 
SS this account, the amount hoing stipulated m 

The following staioment shows the number of ryots of the 
spend classes with the cultivated area of their holdings and 
the rent tJioy pay os ascertained at the last settlement 
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u table it must be remembered that each 

holding does not repr^t the wholo of the laud cultivated bv 
p individua^p he will have holdings not only in various idiuks 
but also m difierent estates^ 

Aeeon^g tothe custom of the country, which, however, can- 
not override the provisionB of the Bengal Tenancy Act, a ryot 
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has no rights nnlsis he hd4a nnaer n written lease. Such leoeea 
are exceptionally numerous in Chittagong; they are usually 
granted at rates fixed in perpetuity, hut they also provide fox an 
inerease of rent, if the cultivated ares is found on remeasuroment 
to have increased, or if the Government revenue psyaWe by the 
landlord is increased. The ryots holding leases of this kind are 
known os kd-oa (fixed), and there is little real distinction hetw^ 
them and ryots at fixed rates. The Mim leases ^ very valuable 
and command a heavy premium {nalami), except in parts whero it 
is ditfieult to get cultivators to settle. Eyots without such leases 
hold from year to year and are known as ekmm (year-to-year) 
ryots or jMditri. Theoretically, they are tenauts-at-wiU, but 
many of them cultivating lands in their own village take up the 
same lands year after year, or move from one part of the village 
to tho other. Tenants of this cbss have been recorded as settled 
ryots Under the Bengal Tenancy A.ct, and have, tlierefore, a right 

of occupancy, although their position in locid estimnaon ia that 

of mer6 teoaDt^-Bt-TvilL 

The number of occupaney ij'ots is very small, as nlmost all 
the ryots with rights of occupaney are settled ryots; while the 
under-ryots are usually mere tenanls-at-will. The average rate 
of rent paid for occupaney holdings is somewhat lower then might 
have been expected; and the rate of tent paid by non'occupancy 
ryots is also comparatively low, while the area of their holdings 
ia large. This ia due to the fact that this class indudea tenants 
with whom new gotllemenla have been made of Govemmemt land 
which previously had been unsettled. Such lands are usually 
inferior in quality and are subject, therefore, to n low rout, whilo 

the area leased is frequently large. 

Owing to the great demand for labour in Arakau, the rates 
of wages ore very high, and even a common cooly can earn 6 
a day. Uia daily wage in 1850 wos only li annas, ^ 
that the or^ory labourer's earnings have increased fourfold m 
the last half century. There is the same upward tendency in 
the case of skUled labour; masons and carpenters, who used to 
receive only 2 annas 1 pie iier diem, now getting from G to 8 
nmias according to their skiU. Field labourers are very well paid. 
They are hired for the cultivating season of four months and the 
two months of the harvesting season. At this time every Insurer 
gets as much as he con eat, and is also paid in cash according to 
bis strength and ability, his wages in cash varying in amount from 
Rs, 12 to Bs, 24 for the four months of the cultivating season, 
and from Rs. G to Be, 12 for the two months of the horvestiDg 
£:&cept for tHoso wUo sue iiiBrnij eg'rfj 
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withoat reUtiTea, It ia raie ta find klsonrera ttLo, with their 
fomilies, do not habitually have two hot meals a day and one 
cold meal in the early morning. A fctatement of the wages 
paid for certain selected ckswfl of labour will be found in the 
StatistieaJ AppendLs. 

While wages have increased, the rise in the price of food- rain*, 
grams has been equaUy great. In 18^3 the price of rice was 50 
seers to the rupee, or nearly annas 12-9 per maund. i’ifty years 
later the average price was U seers 7 ehittacks to the rupee, or 
m other words the price of rice bad riaen by 347 per cent. The 
moraous rise in prices is, however, even more eloorly Olustiatod 
by the tradition of Jhe dire distress wMeb preTOiled during the 
great famine of 1770, when rice sold at U seers per rupee, and 
cornering that with the price w'hioh at times now rttles In the 
district. This progreesive rise has benefited the agriculturist, 
but has had the opposite effect on the classes above him, who ore 
not directly concerned with the prodoce of the soil. As in other 
parts, tho lok (non-agncultural) secllous ate steadily 

detmorating m materiol prosjjerity; but on the other hand, 
landless labourers tbrive, as abundant worh is available. Tho 
annual miration to Arakan gives large wages to all that w'ant 
them, and in tho villages labourers are still largely paid in hind 
and are therefore unn.ffected by the rise in market prices 

n. ^jority ,t tt. s„pdalion liw by Md, .. _ _ 

a rule, the i>eopk ore letter elad and 13:1010 prosperous Iban iti 
other parj o£ ^wer Bengal. The rlre crop w hich forms the^’'^“ 
staple food of the district rarely, if ever, fails frem drought. In 
a bumper year rico is available for export, while if there Is 
a partial fmhire, large imports take place from Bnnna and 
Ac^khab i but on the whole there is a dose balance between 
wnsumption and production. Migration is unusually active A 
largo number of petty cultivators and field labourers go yrtrlv 
to to assist m harvesting operations, to work as coolies 

m the Burma ports, or to help in carrying on the coasting trade. 

From the north-west of the district large numbers go to Calcutta 
evwy cold ^n, and help to work the boat traffic of that rert 
annual ex^s ie an important factor in the econSmie 
yrtom of the di^cf, Sm the labonrere usually return about 
April, bMgmg their savings with them, Tho yoarlv influi of 
money thus brought aWt, which amounts to many lakhs of 
iup«8, enables the cultivators to pay their rents and to husband 
their paddy for home consumption to a very iargo extent. 

The result is tliot the ordinary cultivator generally has in 
stock a supply of paddy sufficient to last him aadhlsfemay 
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for 10 ot 13 montli^* *^A consJdefalile proportion of theflo 
earnings/' remarks the Scttlemont Officori ** is remitted through 
the post ofiicOp Thus in 1897-98, 121,333 raoney^orderB were 
paid in Chittagong to the value of Es. 35,90,108. This sum 
replants ail sverage of Rs. 2-0-1 per head of tho poptilatioii, 
and this figure is largely in esoosa of the average in the remaining 
distriete of the Eastern Bengal Cimle, Ti'hieh is only 12 annas 
2 pies per head, ''fhe bulk of this sum prohahly represente 
remittanoofl by Chittagong emigrantsp It ia noticeahle that 
the gross rental of the difitriot is about 33^ kkha of rtipeee* or 
less than the suna remitted into the dlatriet by money-ordera/^ 
£Siuoe that date the amount paid m this way through the post 
office hag iaereased still furtherj and in 1905-0(3 aggregated 
Rs. 37,60,760* 

The fivers, tanks and dJtehes swarm with fish, and the great and 
ineshaixfltihle sea fisbcries are free to CYerybody. The pry>dinity 
of almost every ^-illage to the hilk seenras an ample supply 
of firewood and matoiriala for building and agrionltural imple^ 
ments at a low iDoet. Thatching gra$s is ahundout^ and graining 
for <!attie U found reatlily* Bamhoosj timhcr for posts, and fuel 
are cheap, and an annual pas^j oostiug only 13 annas,, enables a 
villager to cut a load of firewood every day of the year. Many 
householders living along the rivers get their fuel and timber, 
free even of tho cost, of c^riage, by salving drift wood when 
the rivers are in fiood* A market b held every 3 or 4 miles 
along nearly every road, and aU are attended by busy dealers* 
Feasts and meetings, drumming and other musical oxercisefl, 
wrestling niatehes, fire-work^, both by day and night, ate common 
Eigns of tho general prosperity and of tho provailuig idea of 
enjoyment i 

Wealth is evenly distributed and odncatioti fairly dii!ii&ed. 
Those are ciroumetanoes which help to noconnt for tho insist* 
enco oi the people on receiving written rent-roceipte, their 
eagemosa to obtain pc-^petual leaeee, the extont to which they use 
the facilities afforded by Government for loglstration, their 
profoienee for settling disputos by kw rather than by violenca, 
and the degree of comfort to which they have attained* Their 
Utigiousnoes la extroorditiary, aud though it haa been instrumontal 
in maintaimng and proteeting the rights of all cloisoa, it may 
ceasombly be contended that the benefits thus gained are out¬ 
weighed by the euorruous sums of money spent by the people in 
the indulgeaco of this erase, a large proportion of which must go 
out of the district or eerve only to aweU the profits of a profoe- 
flienoi doss ougagod on unproductive labour. 
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sketch of iU nmtmal eonditico of tho^peoplo may bo 

oSlrt- ^ ^ tbe SettleLot 

« The conditioD of tbs people of Cbittagoug is, od tho i^rbolo 
*1 ^miaoHtly prosperous. There being 

Latidlwda and 

onjints are thm pitied agamst each other on fair terms, and thero 
IS litUe oppression of tenanls by Ininllonle. Moreover, the rights 

r^t.^iptfl. The i«pularity of regislmtion Iioa been indicate/ 
and It IS probable that the dUfesion of elementary edncati7n 

Further number of Tnitten loneea. 

Further proteotion of landed mterosta results from the liticioiifl 

habits of the people, as eveiy point of doubt is referred to^^the 
Courts, aud the deorees of the Courts and the reeordcd adn^- 
Bio^ and statements of mforerted parties ore caiefuUj preserved 
frim generation to generation. The free distribution of copies ^ 
be survey paj^re of the 1837^8 settlement has also doneCnoU 
to stereoty^nghts inland. One result is that, whenever 
question arises regarding landed interests, as, for instance, during 
^ pieption of a record-of-rights. each party amvo! aS 

T-? t comprising registered leases, rent* 

receipts, ceilified copies of defrees of the Oourie and of ths^nm 

or field-hoob of the 183 1 *48 settlement, which are of much assist- 
anco m the dmding of any dispute. So that it huppens that th^ 
litigious ppmt which hna so often been oast iu tho^eth of the 

^ ufdsiing to maintain and pro- 

of the free recoup of the people to the Conrts is that agrotian 
r^e can scarcely be said to exist. Litigation thus atras ^ 
ja^y-valve to passions which elsewhcro bLst out in 

» The oven balance between the produce and consumption of 
rice mcnlc^a habits ofpmdenco and thrift, The greatest mis- 
^rtoe a Chitti^oug mmi has to dread is to foil short of rice 

the mistak^f^ ir EeJdoni, therefore, led into 

IuLk^ ilT, ^ “* •contains a year’s 

aupid>. men he has stored up a sutEcicnt provision for bis 

requ^ments until the nest harvest, he gradually barters anv 
..iTtiuiYmU quaoliti,. for ^oralwali; 

.Urgi,c^o, h.,^,d, .oil, ti.rioo .qffioiEol m,™" ti« ^ 

.:q»rt. TLo d™.ty of u, p„pol„i„„ u,, ^ 

«d«a by tk, Moioacp of tlo load produotim iweforoM 
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nuralwra of the popiilation to omigr&to, ond the ^mg» oE Jhe 
emitrrantfi hftvo malted the currency of the diatnct, and tlm has 
resulted in ahnonnaUy high money-rente; nhile the wages of 
labour anti prices generaUy are also above those ruling in othw 
noldibouring districts. The camings of the etmgranU no doubt 
enable the district to provide the large atnount of cash required to 
adjust the balance of trade, as well as to pay the Government 
revenue, and these earnings ore oW out by the 
locally in wages iu the port, on the railway, and at the tea- 
gardem. While, therefore, the people of C uttagong have reaprf 
^ of the large profits whidh the eultivation of jute enaWee the 
more northern districts to cam, they sham in the pner^ affluence 
of Eastern Bengal, while the even distnhution of wealth among 
the population leaves no class oTtposed to the pmcli of 
The nUest class ate those whose gentiUty forbulsman^ lahow, 
and who Hve on thob rents. These are natnndly the first to suffer 
in any partial failure of crops. Such Mure, however, very rarely 
oceure, ^th because the rainfall is regular and coiuoue. and 
because the facility of irrigation from hiU-streams and the regi^ 
fall ef pre-monsoon showers in April and May enable a succession 

of crops to bo reeped from the land, j i*: 

DwtlliDgi. The style of houses occupied by both shop-koepem and edt - 
vators is the same. Earth for a ground-floor is raised, according 
to the locality, from two to three feet above the surrounding 
level. Wooden posts, or straight poles of rough 
erected at the four comers, with others under a ndgc^le 
along the centre line, to support the roof. The 
inner partitions are formed of bamboo mats, and the roof is 
thatched with long jungle grass pUced over 
rafters are rough sticks or bamboos, each fasten^ m its proper 
^ with spB mne used as rope. The roof either slopes from 
the four sidw of the house to a common vertex, or from 
only which meet at a long ndge-pole. A lorge ” this 

description generally consists of 
oenti/diniug-room behind the verandah 

room for sleeping Sometim^ th^ le , 

three rooms a fourth, called n^ for keeping st^« and 

utensils. The cook-room W<i) b m^lly a separate smoll hut 

but sometimes it is attached to the house A shop 

only two reoms,-a large one in front ^d a ^ ^ 

back, with a small shed to serve as a wok-room. Of 

building of mud-walled houses has come ^ 

oerrugated-iron roofs ms beginniug to be seen m all porta of 

dutriot. 
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1*^*®*^ ▼plages Iboreate al-ways one op mare rest-lionB* 
Tl^^e When need solely oe reEf-honsea, ore oU 

pattern, end are raised above the ground on inlea. They are not 
0 y used by travellers, but serve os n place of meetme for Hm 

t^lk f d’ t’ Clothing else to do, alt iLre and 

telk and smoie, iNoar each rest-house there ig ngually a small 

stand roofed m and containing two veagels of water 

iPg cup. It i, the duty of the women to klTbe 

fll y supplied with fresh water. The BuddbiS houj^ 

se 1 r'T there is ne bdE 

i. used for ajj pmjoj,. 

mrf . «l.ool for tho odJa>tt,n if ohllL " 

br.xiX:txtr(;«o. 

oo^mff v««U. A okopdioopo,-. fornix J" r.. “ 



K.* ‘’vxfioLiuiti, oi some low wooden stools. To this 

lis of fumitfire may ho added kerasenc^il tins which 
put to a vanety of uses and are espoeially employed for cni-r ■ ^ 
water; sometimoa also they are Lnt oi tli rflf / n ^ 

are also ^ally used; and here and there a sohool mav >,r^A 

«11 duK. grorr wgrtabiM for food, wA m Wn. 

pum^uia oDd MdiAoo. Pi„ (bofoHoafj ,1100^™],’,^!^ 

cm^^on,^earda^ms, and sometimes rose.raW!'"nclt'e^'fe 

ill 

a (f^Mar or shawl thrown over the body- dioTri 
rule, do not use the cJiddor. Ind dotfis ^ * 

Bofb Hiodo »d Mokop^rpodo. ;^7p“r 
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Tonnd the waiat and body, oolouied clotha bdog used by those 
who can afford them. In Chitta^ng town ehoes wo worn by the 
w^-to-do, and many of thorn ate made after the English pattecn; 
a niiwilwr umoTation is the Euiopoan umlffoUa, the use of whidi 
is becoming univoreal among the townsfolk. A large Toxiety of 
ornamonls are worn by women, inoluding bracelets, amdeie, rings 
for the fingere, toes and noao, necklaces, waist-bands and anklets. 
During the rainy seasou nearly erety cultitator and herd-boy 
carries a jhwwrA or westher-shield, oonaietiug of a boat-'Shap^ 
hood worn on the bend and ooTering the back j at this period it is 
a familiar sight to see long Unce of labourers bidden under these 
and looking like great beetles as they stoop OTer their 
work in the rice-Selds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCrPJlTlOJiS, MAKUFACTPRES AN'D tbadk, 

Accordiso to the ceoeus of l&OI, only (JO per ceat, of theOcoc*. 
population ore depondojit on agncnltiire, and this ie by far the 
Lowest proportion in Eartorn Pongal, where the aToiago is T6 
pw ecnt. Industries support 14 per cent., commerce I per cent, 
wlule i per cent, follow one or other of the lurofesfrions and 12 
per «at. are general laheuiere, the reirwmder being otherwise 
employ^. The proportion of the population engaged in 
industrial pursuits is unusually high, while, owing to the large 
number of piiesU (10,01)0), the proiessiontd element exceeds tl^t 
m !my other district in Eastern Bengal, Only a <iuarter of the 
agncnltuml population are actual workers; and the number of 
rout-Mceivers (18,000), which is eioeptiomiUy large, indicates the 
wide prevalence of sub-bfeudation. There are only 12,000 field 
labourers, and 3,000 coolies are employed in the tea gardoos. 

Among the industrial population, cotton wcaviers and spinaers 
(2a,00l>), fishermen and fish dealers (17,000) are most numerous 
and nest come rice pouadere (13,000), barbers and potters. A 
larger number of women than elsewhore are employed indnstrially 
espeoiaUy m rice hushing (12,000), cotton spinning (11,000) 
cotton Weaving (6,000) and mat making. Boatmen ore exception.^ 
ally numerous, while the w'ell-kugwn laseors of Chittagong, with 
engineers and firemen, number 1,500 and have nearly 12,000 
dependents; the former number shews only the men on leave at 
the time of the census, Both the law and medicine are strotwly 
leprcaonted. The number of labourers is much greater than 
in any ether East Bengal district. The Sitskund ahrinH are 
responsible for the large number of priests and mendicants 
the latter numbering 10,000, of whom 13,000 are women. ' 

A noticeable feature In the occupations of the people is the 
large esteot to which the women help the men, especially those 
belonging to the ICdal or KumhSr, Jugi, PhulmBli or MaUksr 
Dnobfi, BhnmmSli and Jaliyi castes; while in agriculture they 
assist m planting out, weeding and gathering the cold weathi 
crops, and oIm w-hen the rice ie being threshed. In Kumhfir or 
potter famiUee the women prepare the clay and make it fit for 
use on the potter’s wheel. Phnlmfili women prepare artidea out 
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of sola pith, and the BhoM TTOimm help their hyshanck b 
Tv-aslanff clothes. The women of the Bluiium&li eaate, whose 
chief work is to cleanse Tatrinee and sweep out the homesteeds of 
weU-to-do people, eimiUrly assist their husbands ; and among the 
Jflliyis tKe Enjn catclies fcli imd carrier them liomc* whale the 
woman tokes them to market and seUs them* 

With the oswption of the tea indvistry, the man dad urea of 
Chittfl^one are of little commercial importance. Various handi- 
crafulre carried on. hut, as a rule, the articles mandactmed 
only suffice to meet the local demand. 

The introduction of tea in Chittagong dates from the year 
1840, In that year Mr. Sconce, the Collector. leceiTed aomo 
tea-sccd from Assam and some China plants from the ^taniciil 
Garden B, Calcutta, which ho put down m the "rimoer 
Garden in Chittagong; Mr. Hogue planted on acre or two at 
Kodak as a prlfate enterprise ; and in iSt'd teo wia first manu¬ 
factured. In 1862 Br. J. B. Barry Tisited thittugimg, &ud 
caused 20,000 acr® of land to he taken up on hia account. After 
this the mania for tea-planting speculation in the years 1863 to 
1865 eave a great impetus to the hnjing of waste land, with tho 
intention of forming tea gardens. The aggregate area t)f,wastc 
lands, for which applications were made, was air enortuoiis 
proportion of the total area of waste lands within easy reach of 
a Titer, a road, or a village path. In ono valley. Mween two 
ranges of hills, all the waste lands on both sides of tho herders 
of cultivation, exlcuding from the 9th to the 4(Hh milepost of 
the road falsing Ibrongh th^i valley, vrevo applied for* no 
hundred undone applieationa were received.by the Collector of 
Chittagong for 215,730 acres of land, and » number of garJeus 

w'cre soon oiiened out. . , , - ^ 

This wild ifpirtt of speculation ended, horrever, m great 
dwaster, due to extravagant expenditure, incapable supervision 
and the unsuitability of many of the sites, imd also heoauso of 
the constant deputes with the poosant proprietors. An opphoant 
would put in a petition for any tract ho might have piospect^l 
and token a fancy to, just as if it were Australmn bush; the lot ho 
asked for w*oe put to auction and sold; and after the planter lisd 
built a bungalow and planted tea, he learnt for the first time 
thatneighbourmg villsgera and thoir »Mars, rightly or wrongly, 
looked on him os an intruder. Although the waste buds were 
Govenmiont property, the private estates had no hoimdaries, ^d 
their proprietors had been busy in creating documentarv diums 
over much larger areas than their seltlements covered. In ^me 
coses, agulti, either through the negligence or ignorance of Ilia 
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rightful holdeon, fho arena sold incloded a coaaidoniblo area of 
aoltled land, and of land held tmder various rights and titles, 

■which thus passed into the hau<le of the puithaaors. Tdlakdira 
also sometimos found their lamb taken into the lots, and no 
eom^usation paid in consequence} while the yJUageiB were 
aggrieved by the fact that some managers either lefnaed to allow 
grass, bamboos, and jungle to bo out at all, or only on. payment, 
and disputes also arose regarding the right to graze oattlo on 
waste land. liligatiou ensued, and in many eases the villagcia 
had recour^ to violence; hut the planters found they oould not 

get a eonviction. If their servants gave eridcnco against them, 

the villagccB burnt down thcJr houses^ and before long the quorrela 
termi^ted in the destruction of the tea-plants, and in a few 
coses in the firing of tea-houses and nurseries, and evea of tho 
bungalows in which the planters lived. 

In order to allay the had feeling aroused, it was decided that 
the waste lots that had not boon profeosionaUy survojed diouM bo 
Burvoyed and demarcated, and either tho settled lands restored or 
ompensation paid for them. These measures were successful, 
the antagonbm to tho plantera gradually subsided, and tho 
industry began to develop. In 1^2 there were 13 plantations 
with an area of 24,S90 acros, of whioh 1,200 acres were under 
tea, and the outturn of manufactured tea was 205,000 lbs 
In l880-t?l, the export of tea had risen to 737,000 Ih*. with 
an estimated value of Us, 5,71.000; in 1890-91 altogether 
1,181,000 lbs. were mautifactured; and in 1900-01 there wens 
21 gmdons with j},310 acres under tea, and tho total outturn 
was 1,187,000 lbs., the outturn por aere being 308 lbs. According 
to the retunifl for 1905-06, there are 24 gardens with a total 
area of 2^,973 acres, of which 4,280 acres are under too, and 
the outturn in that year was 1,480,984 Ihs. 

A list of tho tea gardens is given in tho margin. The gardens Tha ti. 

opened out in the Ksldl valley 
have BO far given the best results, 
the Mil being tho most suitable for 
tea in the district. Loss rain fnlb 
in the early montba of the year 
than in Aasam and Cfieh&r, hut 
taken altogether the climate Is 
favourebla for tea. Tlie class of 
plant grown is chiefly hybrid, but 
there aia seme Assam and Mani- 
puri indigenoiis pbnts, while m 
the gardens first opened (hero b a large proportion of the China 
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Tftrielj. nigh dftss hybrid is preferred by niMl planters and 
Eoema to tbrire best. Maebinery has been freely introduced, 
the cost of mannfachire being considerably reduced; and the 
tea boxw, which need to bo brought from Burma, are now to 
fiomo extent made on the gardens. The quantity of tea 
exported is steadily rising, although mronsidoraUe compared 
Trith the outturn of the largo tea districts. Only black tea 
is made, classed as Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Souchong, Pannings 
and Bust. The bulk of it is shipped to Calcutta for sale 
there, but the faoilittee for direct rfiipraent now oSered are 
hcginniiig to attract a fair portion to the London market. ^ 

Local labour is preferred by most planters, the coolies being 
fonnd to be both docile and intelligent; but it is impossible in 
eomo localitiffi to obtain a Biifheient supply during tbo seasous of 
tico transplanting and harvesting, while tho liigh rates offered in 
Arultan attract a large number of labourers from this distnet 
during the other months of the year. Imported cooUes have 
consequently been introduced to supplement the local supply o 
labour j these seldom return, to their homos, preferring to settle 
down on the gardens, and nearly all the plemtations axe m Him 
way fully supplied with labour. Their wages in generol are the 
same os those earned by local labourers, via., Bs- 6 a month for 
tea-rollers and factory hkncls, ,Rb. 5 for ordinary han^, and Hs. 3 
to Rs. 5 for women and children, with a bonne if they wort 
during tho entire year; during the plucking season, however, the 
women and cWldren can cam more by bringing in a greater 
quantity of lent. The family wage compares favonrahly with the 
town rates, while land is freely given to the coolies to cultivate on 
their own aocoutit at nonaiJifli rates of ronl'. 

The liefiltL of both Exuopeane and niitives on the t^a gardens 
has improved mfitorially of late years, whidi ie attributable to the 
pensive clearance of jungle, to better cultivation and drainage, 
and to the attention given to the water^npply. 

Tha tea pknt^ if allowed to grow naturally, attains a cousid- 
erable height. The China variety grows to a height of about 
16 feel with branches shooting out olo^o to the gronjid; wh Je the 
Aosam Tttriety^ which is moro like a in form with a clean 

straight stem, grows to a height of 20 foot. On Bcvoral gardens 
Bomo of the Assam and Manipurl varieties are allowed free 
growth for the sake of seed, which is used for local rotjuLrenients. 
I'or the purpose of the plantcrj the plant nmet be kept m tho 
form of a low hush not higher than 3 feet, and hoe to he iram^ 
SO aa to have a good spre^ of plucking siirEflee. A buahy 
growth foom the roots upwards is desirable, and the plant la 
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fhertjfor© primed periodically^ all moribimd wood Ijcing cut oC 
and UDiLCcossary ti^gs removed. 

After tbo eprimg haa act the lasliefl are allowed to develop 
on each ahoot a growth of five leaver, beeideB the terminal hud. 

The pluckera then como alongi and with forefinger and thumb nip 
oflf a piece from the top of caoh ehoot^ coimeting of the had and 
two loaves, leaving three leavea on the buah. These are left, 
l>ecause the hush reqxdrea new leev^ hy whioh to breathe and 
maintaiti its health. Only young tender leavea aro fit for maHng 
into good tea, and the old matured and coarae leavea are useless for 
the purpose. The bud tnake& what ia called -^Orange Pekoe’* and 
Broken Orange Pekoe the yoimg loaf next it is “ Pekoe 
the couraer leaf is Pekoe Sonohong/' 

After the first plucking, now buds start away from the nodes 
or eye* at the base of the remainiiig leaves- Aa those devolop 
to a growth of three leaves, the new hud and two leaves are 
again plucked, leaving only ono leaf; and bo on throughout tho 
season. A grawtli of ahoots Is termed a “flush/* The shoots 
are plucked only us they hecomo ready, and the whole estate ia 
gone over once a week; the intcn-al becoming longer as tho 
aoaaon advances, till it is once a fortnight at its close. Plucking 
begins at the end of March, and closes about the end ol Novemhor. 

The average erop le abont 300 ll>s* of tea per aero, thwo being 
several smaU native gardeaa which give poor results. Tho larger 
esUtes yield from -100 to 000 lbs* per acre. 

The leaf, having been plucked, is taken to tbe factory, where Tw 
it is weiglied, and tbe procei^ of manufacture then hegins* Thoj^p^_ 
first is withering, which means that the leaf is spread out 

upon frays or framed or lofts, and becomes soft and flaceid, losing 
about ouc-third of its weight by the evaporation of mokturc; 
while the enzyme within the sap of the leof becomes eonsiderably 
devclopetl and incTcased. The leaf t$ next rolled by msehineiy, 
tho object of this proecas being to bpiiite tho leavcp, so that tho 
cells become ruptiirecl, and the sap is brought to the surface. 

The loaves are thus converted into a wet mass, and inoidentally 
become curled and twisted* Tlie tea is then taken out of tbo 
roller, again spread out on cement or glass Blabs covered with 
iliin olotb, and allowed to stand until fermentation seta in. Tins 
Is due to tho sup I which becomes liberated during rolling, being 
brought into contact ^vith tho atmckSpb^e, the prime agent being 
an cmymo within tho sap itself, wliioh then becomes active. 
During tins process tbo leaf assuiu^s a bright coppery colour. 

After this it is necc¥«ftry' to dry or fire tho tea. Tho 
leaf is placed in machines called driers, by meane of which it is 
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passed tliroiigb a chamber fiUed ^ith air heated to a high 
tempeiatiira, and dowly turned oyor until it ia nearly black 
Thifi operation requires great as all tbo moisture must bo 

aliminatedt and yet tho tea mu4it bavo no traoa of soorchmg, wbJcb 
deEtrojs its delicate flavour and esaeuUal olL After firing* the 
tea is sifted by machinery into the vaiions grades already ennmer^ 
ated, accoiding to the size of the leaves, and the manufacture is 
cscmplete. It only remoina to pack the tea in tbo vveU-knowtt 
chests of Dommerta* and tbia Is done on most lEirgo esrtntes by 
means of machinery. The tea is Invariably packed m close- 
fitting cheats, lined with lead, which has to bo carefully soldered 
up, iis tea is very sit&eoplible to moisturOj and must bo henneti- 
caliy sealed in order to retain its fiaTour and aroma.* 

Experimental crops have been tried on the tea estates during 
recent years, but the only crop which con be said to have come 
to stay is sisal Ebro, which grow-s freely and of w'hicb there are 
now about 200 acres planted, witli a euffiedeuoy of seedllnga in 
nurseries to more than double the area in 1908, Bbea fibre also 
grows frwly* but, till there ia more certainty about its market 
value, it ie not considered desirablo to extend the cultivation. Jute, 
mustard, sugar and cotton have beau grown FUCcesafuUy, but do 
not give such good rciulla ns ton. The climato is scarooly suitable 
for rubber. Coffee grow^ well. The periodical cyoloues, however, 
piny havoc with the bushes* imd there is now practicfiUy no cofifeo 
cultivation iu ibo districts 

The flsberiae of Cbittagoog lunnsh a means of Uvelibcod to 
a large aection of tho population, and constitute one of its most 
valuable industrieB. The rivers by which it la intersected abound 
in fish, and there are large znland fisheries in ibo Kamaphuli* 
Holds, Sangu, Chan dkbfl ii, Haihhang and hr&tgmuhari rivers^ 
Piab is sold daily in evory morkcti and the devices for oatohing 
evijrything down to tbs minutest fiy ore many and ingenious. 
Extensive sea fisheriee exist iu the estuary of tho Fenay river 
and along the banks of tho Bandwip channel, but praetically olL 
the ooaet-luie ia exploited. Some of the largest fishmdes are near 
Sonldia and at IC&li Dahor, Son^diSL being a small sandy island off 
tho southern point of MarskhSl, while Kfili Dabor is a portion of 
the Bay, d&Aar mcitning a place where boats congregate. 

The fishing is conducts by fleets of boata which go out 
uoder a fleet admiral called n b^iffadd^y^ and at variooa places 
aloDg the coast there are stations, where tho fishermeu camp for 
the hot weather and dry and salt the fish* after which process it 

• I tm obUgHl t4 Mfi A. F. Donrlin^^ Manigiofl: DlrvcbQr ut tlw Tm 

Fitate^ for kibdEj KrulJiiLiiing Um Acevont (nf the te* iadiutrj* 
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k known as cukii, TLe lloglm of Harbhang and Toknaf make 
a gpceial p^eparadoii of dried fish and pTBwns, koown as 
and alao a condimoiit called bdUchauUff* wkioli looks and smoUfl 
like bloater pa&te; both are greatly relished by the Maghs of 
Cox*a Bashar and Arahan. Large qinntitie^ of fiiMj after being 
ealled and dried, are prcsotred by being stored in pits dug in tUo 
gTouad The methods of fishing and preaendng aro the same as 
ha VO been followed from time inimemoria]. 

The chief season for sea fishing is from Novotiiber to March 
and for riTet fishing from April to October ; but no close season 
is observed for either, though during tho monsoon the fish am 
Eoniewbat protected by tho weather, which interferes witli deep^ 
sea fiyliiiig. Besides Ihe ptofessional fishermen, practically all 
the poorer classes in rural tracU catch £$h for food, both bi-eeding 
and young fish being TOcklcs-dy destroyed \yiih. large sized and 
matnro Mi. Nearly every man is a fisbermati during hi^ loisuro 
moments, and tboro are few families without a tank, or at leaj?t n 
share in on0| whioh h stocked as a stew pond. There is also a 
coMderable fish-rearing basinoi^ on tho Halda river. The egp 
laid in April and May are caught in cloth? and hatched in 
shallow pits dug in the bank of the river; tho Bruall fry are then 
placed in Bmall ponds, and when largo enough, are Bold to stock 
the numerous tanks. 

There are no statistics showing tho value of the fisheries or 
the quantity of fish caught, but it la kno^vn that many tons 
of fish are dried and BOlted annually. They arc almost entirely 
used for local consumpiioUj andwilh the esceptioa of sharks’ fins, 
which am sent to Kangoon, there h little exportationp 

Tlicm axe two small pearl fiehorica which have been taken Peari^ 
possession of by Governments One, with an area of L17 d acrea, 
ifl situated off the island of Sonadii near MaiskhaL It was 
discoverud by accident in 1894, and some Arokanese pearl 
traders confirming the discovery, a few oysters were sent to tho 
Buperiutendent of the Indian Museum for examination. He 
reported that the pearls found wero of trifling value, and that tho 
oystem wero not the true pearl-bearing ones, but belonged to the 
species P/afimn ptmxntffi dhe other pearl fljjheTy, which is 
situated on a char at the mouth of the GnWklilli creek on the ™t 
side of tho Ifaiekhal channel, lias an area of d25 acro^. It having 
been ascertained that tlioso pearl fislioxiea are tho property of 
Goremmont, orders were issued in 1896 for leadng them out by 
auction to the highest bidder; they are now held by a Bombay 
firm* They have not been worked for poorlfl Binco the cyolone of 
1897^ and only isinglaBs and mothet*of-pearl are now obtainedt 
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Bmkt- h^H an itnportant industry id boat-’builditfcg. 

bniidiii^. jjj Mnturiefi galleys for the Sultdn of Tnrliey 

were built here or in the neighbonruig lelandB ; imd as lato 
aa the beginning oi the 19th oentury yesaek of 800 and oTen 
1,000 tons were launehed from tbo yartlB^ a list oi shipping 
belonging to the port of Cslenlta m 1824 showe 11 EjagU^ 
yesaoU and 8 brige as having been built at Chittagong. Tho 
building of sea-going dooi>s and briga has now died out; only 
3 vosapla were built in 1901-02, and none have been oonstmeted 
since that year* Cotmtry-boata however are made in largo 
quantities, the cbiel boat-bnilding placee being on the l>anl£s of 
tho HaldS and a dried up bend of the Sangn river. They 
are also bnilt and refitted by the boatmen themselves on 
practically all the creeks, and the local dng-onte and canoes are 
in considerable demand in the Tippem and Nolkhrdi dfstriets. 

WrtTing, Weaving la carried on by the Hindu caste of Jugis nod 
by Muhammadan JolahS^. The former are usually landlesa 
labourers and are in poor oircujnBtancc&i but the latter aro better 
off, as they generally Iiavo laud, with the produce of which they 
supplement their earnings. The cotton-weaving industry is, 
however, nnimportant, as the use of European picoe-goods is 
almost uiiiversaL Even for the local looms imported machiae- 
luade yam and twist are generally used; but the cotton grown in 
the Hill Tracts and sold at the riverside is still used to a 
certain extent for eoarso doth, and a large quantity is carded at 
Katahhall sear the mouth of the Halda. Improved looms have 
not as yet ioimd any favour, and the typo in use is a simpio 
contrivance of bamboo, in which the spindle is thrown by band. 
The raorf important centre of the cotton-weaving industry is at 
rohartali. A Bmall quantity of tusser silk is made into fishing 
lincfi at Sitkani^ and the Magli women, of Cox^s Bazar 
make Eiilk and cotton knffU or kilts for sale in tho Burmese 
market. 

Among the minor induetrios sugar pressing claims a place. 
The mill used is a wooden mill of an old-fashioned type, 
ronsinting of three upright rollers set in a trough, the middle roller 
being turned by two long bars like a capstan ■, half a dozen men 
or a pair of bullocks, walHng round and round, turn the mill , 
while two or throe men push the canes in betw'oon the rollera* 
Thojuice runs from the tr^mgh plate, which forms the lower 
part of the mill, into a pot sot in a hole in tho ground; and 
it is boiled in a row of Gauocr-ahnped copper pans which 
aro placed over a long narrow furnace or trmich made in the 
ground. The fire is fed to a great extent with the refuse cane 
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after it bafl been squeezed dry* Several famillefi. combine to set 
up and work a augur miE^ and when once the cane is eut^ the 
sugar preesing goes cm day and night till it all ia worked ofi^ the 
men working bj shifts. The whole district resounda at this eeaaon 
with the lumentable creaHng of the sugar mUla. The juice is 
transferred from pan to pan, until the final boiLing converts 
it into a dark stiff flnid (jtir), which la rim into loug-nccted 
jars, in which it seta hard. All the molassCB thus nmdo aro 
consumed m the district, and there is no refinings tlio only 
refinefl sugar used by the people being imporied- Attempts have 
been made to introduce the Bihia toills^ which are now heginniDg 
to acquire some popularity. 

Soft iron bars are imported and mode into for the hill* ptber 
men, and, aa in other distriobs all the agrioiiltimil implements 
made locally- Little hrazier's work, howeTer, ia done* brass and 
bolUmetal gopds being largely imported from Calcutta. Besides 
the ordinaiy bamboo rants and baskets, fine mats are woven of a 
reed knoivn as sitalpdii (Phryniitm dicbotomnm) and are osported 
to a smflU el tent. A few tillages, such as lUirzapur end Nat- 
mum on the Sangu river, have a local reputation for pottery, 
but this is of the usual iadigenous kind, made in red and black 
day; at Nitniura fragments of red pottery with a green glnze 
are occasionally dug up, and the ground is fuU of brick and 
earthen ware. There ore skilled carpenters at Chittagojig who 
havo a brisk trade, some of their produeb, such as chests and 
palauquLns, being exported to the neighbouring districts; and 
sawyers, csdled kajiitdus^ do a good bnsuim in sawing logs 
into planks for export. Wheelwrigbte also are fairly numerous 
owing to the increa^ m the number of carts tiaetl. In the 
north of the district carjienters make w^ooden for husking 
paddy after the pattern of the Ariikan milU made in Coxb 
Bamr, It is usual for the ^all merchants who coEeci rice in 
the interior to set up a wooden handmill on the Imnks of the 
etroams in which their boats are moored, and husk paddy in 
Fidall quantities. 

Coconuts are imported from the Maldives^ and the ehells aio 
made into the husks beaten into cotr^ and the kernels 

cut out and used for making cd. A small amount of mustard 
or rape-seed oil is also made in tho usual w'ooden mill, with a 
pedlo working in a socket made out of a tree stem and worked by 
men and cattle pushing a horizontal lever, as thoy walk round 
tho eteni. There U some cordwainer'e work done, oordago and 
cables Iseing made for shipping. Piehiug traps and nets are 
made on a large scale, hut this is practically a domestic indufitry. 
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Englidh yam is much uwl now in pk<» of tho local iAab 
liomp for neb and Hnea, as it k etroug and cheap. Many of 
the Magh appliances are particularly elaborate and mgmioiis, 
and attracted considerable attention Tvhen exhibited at tho 
London Fisheries Exhibition. The manufacture of umbrellas 
from palm fronds baa declined owing to the importation of 
cotton nmbroUafi, but largo numbors of Jhamv^^ or weather shields 
arc iitill made of this materiaL 

At Chittagong thera k a L^ge rico mill ewnoi bj a European 
firm, at which 220^000 matmde of rice, valued at Hs* f ,13,000, 
were miUed in 1904.; in 1900 and 1907 it was idle, aefhero was 
no Burplua paddy for oxpoit. A factory has been started for 
the ginning of cotton, and the towui also contOLna several aerated- 
water manulactorfea. 

The district oontalna 3 ports, Cbittagoug, Cox's IJaxar aud 
Xhik, but no atatiitica are available for the two last menttoned, 
which are not customs porta. Cos’s Bamr is only a port for carry* 
ing on coasting trade with customs ports and for no other puipoea, 
whilo Nhila is merely a port for the shipment of rice, on account 
of w*hich duty k paid at Chittagong. For practical piir|>o 60 E, 
therefore, the soa-borue trade of tho district is oonfinnd to Chitta¬ 
gong. lu 1905-06, £r3 vcfisele, wdth a tonnage of 45^000 tong, 
engaged in the foreign trade, entered this port, bnt of these 
only FIS, with a tonnage of 13,009 tons, entered with cargoes ; on 
the other hand, 29 veasek, with a tonnage of 73,000 tons, cleared 
with cargoes. Altogether, 293 coasting vessels, with a tonnage 
of 34o,000 tons entered with cargo, and STl with a tonnage 
of S1S,000 tons cleared with cargo. During tho 5 years ending 
in 1005-06 the total trade of this port was more than doubled, 
and in that year wa5 valued at -IG3'41 lakhs. 

Tho sea-borne trade eonakts of that which is termed foreign, 
i.s.j with non-Indian ports, and of the coasting trade with Indian 
(mcluding Burma) ports. During the year 1905-OG the value of 
the foreign trade of Chittagong amounted to SIT'TO kkhs, 
and that of the ceaiting trade to 145'64 lakhs, so that roughly 
69 pot cent, of the value of the trade k with foreign porta and 
31 |>et ceut» with Indian ports. The foreign trade is now more 
than four times what it was before 1901.02. The coasting 
trade has hitherto returned a gradual decrease since tho opening 

Thii lACDiLiit Df tbt tfKd« ClubU^qn^ Pqit lul Iwcn compiled fl^Di iho 
AbdiuI Ciatbomi Adminiitrj^tion Ueport for 1905.00 by ATj. H. Leiuiu, 

qf the Cblttogprg^ DWuioD. 'J ht of the lilt two Jifift luire 

tiAi biea givin, u thty were abaoraiit DD ioecHEat qf tbi vety Liiwi jfi€i iraporU 
from Bolma^ 
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of the As^sam-Eeiigiil EaUway, hut reoently It bus i&howu eigns 
of reTiviDg. 

Of the total sum of 317*76 lakhs ^ v?liieb represented the value Foreii^ 
of tlifl foreign trade m 1905-06, no less timn 287*6H lakhs or 
S)0'5 por cent, ’nare esporte, and 30 09 lahha or 9^5 per omt, were 
imports. The latter inolnded 9'73 lakhs’ worth of raShmy 
materials, but oven excluding the value of Iheae, the imports from 
foreign ports had a value of 20“36 loths^ as compared with 2'SO 
lakhs in 1901-03; and tho value of the imports thus moreased 
sevenfold durmg the quinquennium. Besides the Clan luio of 
steamers, which in the season maintained a regular eenice to tho 
United Kingdom every 10 days, four outside sLeamers left with 
tea and jute for the United Kuigdom * thj;?eo steanien of the 
Buchnall lino left with juto direct for New Torkj one steamer 
left with general cargo for Penang and Australasia; one steamer 
left with rico for Eomiion ; and five sailing vessela loft for San 
Fernando, Trinidad, and the Maldives with rice. Shipments were 
also booked to the following foroign placesGhent, Marseilles:, 

Odepsa^ Mauritius, Boston, Pbiladolphia, Ludlow, Melbourne, 
Oeelong, Yietoria and New Zealand. Vessels wilh imporla do 
not Qome here regularly from the United Kingdom, though in tho 
season they leave reg^arly for that destmallen. Imports were 
brought in ships from forcigti ports from the following places:-— 

United Kingdom, Aden, Antwerp, Hamburg, Sydney, Fremantle, 
Biemcn, Yokohama, Uoi^gkong, Amoy, Mauritius, Melbourne, 

Capo Town, Bordeaux, TrieMo, Paris and Eotterdam. 

Tlio chief article in the trado with foreign ports ig tea, which Enporiv 
is exported to the United Kingdom. The value of this in 1905-06 
was 165*79 lakhs, or 49 per ocut. of the w^hole trade with 
foreign ports, both exports and Imports. The second article of 
importance in the foreign trade is jute, exported to Europe and 
America, the value of which was 125-18 lakhs, or nearly -ID 
per cent, of the whole tiude widi fojejgii ports- The tea and 
juto exports constitute together 89 per cent, of the whole for¬ 
eign trade, or 97*6 per cent, of .tho foreign exports. There has 
been a remarkable iucreaso in the quantity of tea and jute 
exported since 1001-02, w'hcn the value of the former was &5'59 
lakhs and of tho latter 97*51 lakhs. Tha total quantity of tea 
exported in 1905-06 was 41,635,870 lbs, of which 16,824 ibs. 
were produced in Chittagong and 41,519,046 lbs. were received 
from Assam. Tho exports of Assam tea direct from Chittagong 
have grown rapidly of late years, and will no doubt continue tu 
increase, as this is the nearest and moat convenient port for A^am. 

The increase in the exports of jute has been decided, but not so 
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owing paitiziUy to Tariatiotts in iho outturn o£ tbe 
crop]: witli tbo proTision, lioweTOff of bettor facilities foi comiiiuiii^ 
cation from the Dacca ani SlymcnEingb districts to Chittagongt 
tho trade in jute througli this port must de^^olop greatly. 

Tbe next item of importance iu tlie foreign trade it* the export 
of rice and paddy to Cc 3 lon. the Mauritius, and Eouuion. 
Owing to tbe ver^^ ^ort crop iu Eastern Bengal^ tho Yaluo of this 
tnulo fell from 22 laths in I004*0i> to 5 89 lakhs in 1905-06, a 
decrease of 16’11 laths, or 73"2 por cent., but this doolino h quite 
fortuitous. Other aitielca <d export to foreign ports are of little 
importance; a cargo of raw hemp was for the first trme shipped 
to the UnittKl Kingdom from Chittagong during 1905-06. 

The oHof item among foreign importfi is metals, mainly cortii- 
gated iron, imported from LH'erpool, the Talueof w hich in 1905*06 
was 8*09 laths; and next in importanee la salt from tbe United 
Kingdomp & 0 riuany and Aden, which had a value of d'32 lakhs* 
Cotton piece-gooda to the mlae of 3'2l lakhs w'ere imported from 
ports outside India p a considerable proportion heiiig prints and 
chintzes shipped from Antwerp ; the amouiit would be greater 
than it is, were it not that most of tbe piece-goods are at present 
brought from Calcutta by coasting steamers, and not tlireet from 
foreipi ports. 

The coasting trade of Chittagbiig consists of trado with Indian 
j>orts outside Bengal and trade with ports within Eangalp viz,, 
Calcutta, Narilyanganj aud Nhili+ The trade between CHiitta- 
gong and Indian port a outside Bengal fluctuates, hut its value 
in 1905-06 was 69 58 laklia. Tho most important item of this 
trade is kerosene oil, iniportCil from Burma; and exports of rice 
and paddy to Cochin and other ports ol Southern India also bulk 
largely. Among other exports tuay bo mentioned provisions, 
consisting mainly of egge, whiob are shipped in large qnautitiea to 
Rangoon, metal&, Eolt, and spices, sucb os bctel-nnta and cliillieSp 
which are sent to tbe same destination; and among importa, wood 
from llaiigoon and rice from Burma. Tbe boatmen of Chittagong 
have the eastern littoral trade in their hands and do not, as a rule, 
ply inland above Gcalnudo or Calcutta. They work their way, 
however, aarosp tho Bay of Bengal into Burma, from which 
Province there is an inCtix of coa&tiug boats into Cbittogong* 

The coasting trade with other ports in Bengalp after falling 
off continnously since the opening of the Assam-Bcngal Ilailway 
from some 120 lakhs a year, increased to 76'06 lakhs in 1905-06. 
This trade la chiefly with Cidcuttu, the total value of that with 
NarSyanganj being only O'Ol laklis In 1905-06, and fliat with 
Nhil^ b^ing negligible* Alarge proportion of this trade is duo 
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to tbe osprt of jute Ptd tbo Assjnti-Bcagal Railway by posating 
ateamera to Calcutta, the Talue of tho Jute thua esportod baing 
25'44 lakbs in lOOS-OS. Raw cotton to tho value of 10‘03 laUia 
and bides to the value of 3'51 lablis were osported by eoaaliiig 
stenmcrs to Calcutta in tbe same year. TUe ^iriue of tho imports 
from Calcutta was 16'72 lakbs, the most vnluablo of tbe imports 
being piece-goods (5'ai laklis). 

During recent years tliere basbeen a great increase in tlie trade 
of tbo port, and witb impioyed railway and navigational facilities, 
tbe prospect of its further development in tbe near future seems 
very bopeful, Cbittagong, rather tban Calcutta or llaugoon, is 
naturally tbe distributing port to Akyab and Nortbom Uurma of 
imports brought from Kurope, and the larger portion of the 
piece-goods consumed in Rastern Bengal should also come direct 
from Europe to this port. Tlie exports of jute have risen by 30 
per cent, and fhoao of tea by 300 per cent, during tho 5 ye^ 
^Tiding in 1005-00. IMien Chittagong is connected by mil with 
the Mymensiugb and Daooa districts, the export of jute through 
this port will very largely increase. And it is expected that 
the cost of carriage rii Cliittagong to the Uoogbly mills will 
soon demonstrate the advantage of baring millB on the Karnaphnli 
river, and so saving tho freight across the Bay of Bengal and tbe 
ebargra at the two ports; excellent sites are already being made 
available for jute mills on that river Just below the jetties. At 
present, too, the selbug and buying of bides for exportation are 
confined to Colcutla, but as Eastern Bengal and Assam furnish 
large (luantities of these articles, it may be expected that direct 
shipments wUl eventually be made from Cliitfagong. For the 
full development of tbe port, a considerable increase of tbe jetty 
acoommodation will liave to be made, as well as railway connec¬ 
tion BcrosB tbe Jlegbna river, 

Tho preceding account will show that tbe trade of Chittagong 
is mainly a transhipment business. Tbo jute is not grown in 
the district, but brought down by railway; the greater part 
of tbe tea is growm in Assam; and the cotton is imported from 
tbe Hill Tracts in tbe raw state. Borne of tbe rice exported ia 
grown in the south of the district, but the greater port is growm 
in Tippera and Nbathali, and is brought into the port by country 
boats. Tho local crops ore hardly sufficient to meet tho local 
demand, and the imports exceed the exports; the rice being 
n>cxportcd by sea to foreign countries, after tbe deficiency of 
Chittagong has been met. Even the dneke' eggs, which are sent 
in 8uch large quantities to Rangoon, come for the most port from 
tbo oame two districts. The trade ia mainly earned by sea, ond the 
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railway is tlierefore a feeder to tho port, the merchamdiso tiana. 
ported by it being that already tnentioned in tha accoiuit of tbo 
foreign and coasting trade. The remaiuder of the trade is of 
minor importance, with the exception of that in hides, w'Hch is 
very brisk at the time of the Bairld^ the great Muhammadan 
festival, when a veiy Urge mimber of cattle are slaughtered. 

The district adioins the Noiikbali district for a few miles at (ts 
north-^westoni extremity, nud at this point it reoeives trade by 
boats from the country along the Megbnii. Mahajan'e Hat is 
the chief mart at this end of the district, to which salt and piece* 
goods arc brought from Calcutta, and tobacseo, arecopimt, bras»* 
ware, dried, fish and country prodnee from the neighbouring dls- 
triots. Droves of cattle are also brought in from the north, tbo 
greater part of them apparently crossing the bills to Ilatliazari, 
another large market 18 miles north of CHtlagong; there is 
also a considerable trade in cattle towards the south of the dis¬ 
trict. From the island of Sondwip a small amount of trade comes 
in by boat to Kumlri, eoconuts, fisb, etc., being brought by the 
islanders, who take away thatcbiitg-gmss, bamboos and other 
jungle products, timber being scarce on the island. The trade 
w'ith the Hill Tracts is in the ■ hands of small traders, called 
J&m who go ap the streams into tlio interior with salt, 

saltpetro, sulphur, lead, </aof, iron-ware and a variety of other 
artioles sought after by the hillmeu. Their prwetioe is to make 
advances to tbe lilUmen and barter for cotton, rubber, skins, 
horns, and other local products, but cotton is th© principal article 
dI commerce. This trade is concentrated at sever^ markets, such 
asNardyan's H^t, Btbl's lliit end ItSojIn In the Haldi valley, 
Raoja’s Hat in the North Rangonii volley, and other places on 
the hanks of the KarnapbaU river, at wMch cotton and other 
produce sre ooUeoted for export to Chittagong merchants, and 
from which salt, piece-goods, cotton j-arns, oreca-mit, kerosene oil, 
dried fish, brass-ware and other imported goods are distributed. 

A large trade is also carried on in timber and wooden canoes 
(ssrrtftya), rattans of all a[»rts, and the palm fronds called kuruj 
paiia, wb'ch oome down the streams from the jungle. From the 
south come boat-loads of wood (commonly called man¬ 

grove), whioh is uMil for house-building, fencing and fire-wood, 
wliile its bark is utiLaed for tanning neU. On the Sangu and 
Matamuhari rivers and on the RffghkhsU tbe traffic is of the same 
character Os on tlia Kamapbnli and its tributaries. Cotton and 
other hill produeo come down-stream, and salt, iron tftxos, and 
manufactnred goods go up in excbnnge. There are large markets 
at several places on the rivers and canals in Patiya and Satkania 
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thanaat fixai lass important ones in tbo more l^mu^kward Erabdmmoii 
of Cos's Bazar. Tho hiih ehot off tlio Bubdivifiion from 
Satkaaia, and another block of hills along the south bant of the 
BaghkhaU cnta oft the Tekn&f thana from Cox*a Baz^m From 
the Baghkhali southwards the traffic is almost aololy with Burma, 
and ia almost cntiroly aca-faoniO| there "being no <msy land route 
and no water communication except b}" the open boo* 

The country within tidal limits is a network of w^aterways; 
consequently boat iralfio is the most usual means of transport 
throughout tlie disti-iet, eort traffic hidng almost restricted to the 
country north of the Kamaphuli river* Even there, however, it 
pays to take dried fish by boat from Chittagong 30 miles up the 
Halda, and theneoto carry it 10 milee on mon'e shoulders through 
the hills to places along the Trunk Eoad, rather than to take it by 
cart half the distance* Tho ear then ware need in every household 
is distributed almost from door to door by nicans of boats, and it 
is a common sight to tee a boat-load of earthen pots drawm up at 
the very end of a small tidal creek, and an impromptu b^sr 
Oi^tabliBlicd for a week or two; tlie boatmen stock thaii earthen¬ 
ware on the bank; make a Email fenced enclosure and a hut of 
mats to camp in, and barter pots for grain until they have a 
cargo to take away. Most of tlio dietribution of piece-goods, 
cotton yam and other imported goods is done by ilincrant retail 
merchants Called paikdrit^ but there are also a few up-countrvmen 
aud Kabulis carrying on an independent trade. The shopkeepers 
advance piece-goods^ luachhie-mado yarns and twist to tho 
jmkdrt on credit, making up accounts periodically, oilco a 
week or once a monOi or at longer intervals according to tho 
pitifidr^^ credit. 

Two, aud those perhaps the two chief hrauohea of tiafliCi, have 
not been refoned to above. One h the oarrying to market of 
agricultural produce, which is mostly dono by coolies or by the 
cultivators themaelvea bringLug their produce to the nearest 
market, from which it grudmlly Ends Us way to tho cluot mart 
centres of commerce* The other is tho eoaating trade by huga 
Idldm and ffatln boats, wliich bring ia rice, dried fish, aroca-nots, 
eto-p from the Meghnd river, and wood. Ml, etc,, from the eouth. 

In the interior, trade is carried on at a large number of yujitmim 
or markets, which usually ecmist of several permanent shops mid 
a central square occupied on market dap by tompomry booths* 

They ore found every u or 6 miles tliroughout tho distrief, and are 
^0 convemeiitiy situated that no village is for from one of them; 
aa a rule they belong to private zamindirs, who levy a small 
fee from the vendors. Tho principal trade done at these markets 
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consists of tlie s&lo and pnicbase oi oonntrj' piodnoe, mats, 
eartLon pots, iisb, imported piece-goods and salt. At tbe sea-board 
markets, bsb form an important article of trade, wbUe bambooe 
and tbatchmg-grass are brought in largo qnantitioe to those 
situated near tbe stroams issuing from the hills. The moot import 
tant are MahEljaa's Hat near the Fennj; liaoja's Hat near tho 
Konaphuli in tho EangoniS valleyKusir^s Haf on tbo Haldl; 
the town markets on the Chaktei creek; FoUng's Hiit on tbe Sangu; 
Satkania on tho Dolu; Cox's Basiar, Teknlf, IdgSou and ESmu 
in the south ; and Rumkha (Rungya) Hat on tbe Rem. 

Thoro are no fairs held aoluly for eomiaeroi^ pufiJoees, bat 
thm'o ore two large religions fairs, the SivarStri tmfd held at €ita- 
kund in February, and tho MaLamuni njsM held annually in 
April at Fabartali noar the uorthom bank of tbo Kamapbuli in 
tbe hills oast of the Holds ToUoy, which Is attended by LilLnen 
and local Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OV COMl^CNICATIO^^ 

A CENTUBT ago tLa lines of commanicaiioa were almost exola- Roioa 
nvelj along the tidal rivers and streams by which the diatriot 
is iaterswted; and there was only one road worthy of the name 
in the district) viE., the Trunk Hoad running from Chittagong 
northwarda along tho coast, which brnnohed off at ZotBwarganj in 
the dilution of Lakdimlpur in the district of No&fch&li and then 
led to ComiUa and Dacca. This road, however, was a mere cause¬ 
way rmeed above the level of the surrounding country; it was 
not bridged and woe impossablo in the n^y season. It was used 
for the passage of troop?, the halting places being at Eurbaria on 
the Feimy river, Nursaiai, Sitfikund and Kadam Rasul, a mile 
north of Cmttagoiiga^ To the south there was a postal nmner's 
tract to H&mu, which led from that place through Dariadlghi 
to the Rqeu river, and thence along the seashore to Teknfif with 
a branch line running from the Hem to Uthii Gbit in the 
friAf estuary. There were also porticos of roads from Chitta¬ 
gong to Dohozsri on the Sangu river, with a eontinuatioa to 
Adunagar on the Dolo, and a fow bridges oonstructed by the 
Muba™dan troops, which used to be posted along this line. 

About 1824 Captain TThite cut a trace through the jungle from 
RSmu into Aiakan for the purpose of aligning a military rood- 
hut thm ro^ was not completed, though it was used for the 
transport of baggage and cattle. After tho second Eurmese war 
however, when the whole of Aratan had been anneied, it was 
determined to eafablish a line of road kt continuation of that 
wnnec^gDaeca and Chittagong, to run straight into Afcyab. 
Accordingly, la 1854-56 the Dacca Trunk Road was remodelled 
as pert of thebno from Calcutta to Burma vii Dacca and Chitta- 
gong, and tte conatruction of the present Arakan road was taken 
up, the road leaving the old Ramn post line at DulahsEari and 
then Bfriki^ eastward through Qaijania and Twautang into 

Burma, Thia work was interrupted by the Mutiny, and^ road 
waa not ocmpleted till many yeoja afterwards. 
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TLct& now 641 mil^ of road maintained by tko Distnot 
Board, in addition to Tillage traoltg witli a lougt b o£ 363 miles. 
With the e: 50 eptiQii of 5 milse, hoTreveri all tte roads oro un¬ 
installed, and most are imperfeotly bridged. Farrv arrangsmonta 
are not all that can be desired* and owing to thohcaTy rainfall 
many of tbs roads are almost impassable during the monsoon, for 
a fsw days' downpour of rain will out the Bondy roads half through 
in many plaoea. Tary great programs, bowoTer, baa been made 
during the last 25 years in impforitig and extending tho roada. 
Many old cross-roads called jdn^dl or embonhmentSp wbioh are 
perhaps relics of the Muhammadan and Aiakanese rule, havo 
been brought into oonnoctiion with the dlatriot Hues* a groat 
nmnhor of light iron bridges, called Jowdnandia^ have been intro¬ 
duced* though more are still wanted over the numerona etreama 
and croekfl * and much baa been done to connect the villages in 
the interior with the railway by means of feeder loade. 

The principal roads run in a nortb-easterlj or eouth-eastorly 
direction fr.m CbittagoDg, at right angles to the watershed, Iho 
rivers being gencfally used for traIHe from the oofit of the district 
to the coast. There is also very little cart traffic south of the 
Kamapbuli, and there are practically no roads suitable for it 
other than those moalioned below. The following u a briof 
acconat of the mo^t important roads.^ 

The Dacca Trtmk Uoad h a Goveraiuent road maintained by 
the Public Works Department* running between the Sitakund 
range of hills and the sea; it crosses the Fenny 46 miles north- 
w'est of ChittagoDg, and then proceeds northwards to ComiUa 
in tho Tippera distrioL It is brldgod tlirougbout as far os the 
Fenny river, whioh ia crossed by a ferry. 

The Tta^uigarh toad runs north-east to the borders of the dis¬ 
trict, passing oast of the Sitakund range of bills and between it 
and the Haldi. river. It passes northwards through Uatliozl^i 
(13 miloa), and crosses the Ilalda river by n ferry at Xaalr list* 
21 milea north of Chittagang. Thence It proceeds north-east wards* 
paosiug the Phatikchaii th£^, and again north to Binigorh on 
the Fenny river, crossing and ro-erossing the llald& river. 

The Hill Tmetfi road branches eastwards fiom the R&mgaih 
road at Hathaaari* and^ crossing the HaldA river at Sarta Ghat 
(2^ milca oast of Hatha^aii)^ passes Bioj&n (8 miles), and 
^ter larosaiiig a loop of the hilU of the Chittagong Uili Tracts* 
traverses tho Xorth BangoniS volley in an easterly direction, 
and ontora the Hill Tracts 23 miles from Hathorari^ This 
is the main roai leading to Bongamatii tho headouaitom of 
theniUTraetB, 
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fioutli of the Eamajhali liTw, the A;akaa toad etatta from AmIw 
£ o&lkh&Ii| 2 miles from Chittagoag^ on the left bank of the 
Bc^khili KhSl, and ruos in a south-easterly direction through 
Patiya (TJ mikaj to DohazSri (22 milee), where it otOBses the 
Saagu met by a ferry. Thence it proceeds south-westwards to 
Chuniti (38 miles), where it is joined by the Bimpur road. 

After crossing the llitamuhari rircr by a ferry at Chakarii 
(49 miles), the road tuna south-eastwards through GarjaDlA, 
where it leaves the district, to Akyab. 

The nkmu road leaves the Aiakan road at the 58tb mile, 
and runs in a southerly direction through Bimu to TJkHa Ghat, 
whence there is a steam ferry, maiutaioed by the Azakan Jflotilla 
Company, to Maungdaw, on the eastern bank of the Nkf estusjy, 
in the Akyab distrid. Two otoss-roads conneot Cos’s Bsaar 
with the It&mu road, the moit important leading eastwards from 
Cox’s Bazar to HSmu (9 miles), while a fair«weather road runs 
north-eastwards to Idgaon, 12 miles nctrth of Bamu and 63 
miles from Chittagong. The Cox’s Basar-Bima road is continued 
eastwards until it joins the Arakan road at the r4th mile. 

The Ch&udpur road leaves the left bank of the Kamaphuli CbSadpu 
river at Anti-Mubammad’s Gbit, opposite to Chittagong, where 
there is a ferry, and mns eouth-esstwards, west of the Arakan 
road and more or less parallel with itj to Cbindpur (15 miles) on 
the Sangn river, Thcuce the BAmpur road pastes eastwards 
between the nortLem spur of the B&nskh&li ranga of hills and 
the Sangn river, and, skirting the eastern elope of the bills, joins 
the Arakan road at Chuniti (33 miles). 

The JaldT road proceeds southwards from Chfindpur between -jatiii 
the BluskhlU hills and the sea. This road is uBhnished, bnt 
will eventually join tho Arakan road near the 53nd mile-post. 

The Aseam-Beogal Bail way, which was opened in 1895, Baii- 
traverees the district for nearly 50 mike before it crosses the 
Fenny and passes into NoAkhSli. The torminDS is at Chittagong, 
aud the line proceeds thence in a north-westerly ducotio'n nearly 
parallel with the coast between, the fiitaknnd raago of hills 
and the Dacca Trank Bead. Commimication with Calcutta has 
been established by means of a branch line ranniog we^waid 
from Laksliam in the Tippera diet not (81 miles from Chit tagong), 
to Cbandpur, and thence by the India General Steam Navigation 
Company steamers as far as Goalimdo, from which the Eastern 
Bengal Stale Bail way race into Calcutta. The railu'ay statioQB 
in the district are Ohitiagong, PahArlali, Bhotiyari, Kumirk, 
Bkrabakund, Sithknnd, Baralyadhola, Kunder Hdt, Mlrsaioi, 
and HingulL, 
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Chittagong la oonnaoted trith Cdcutta and Rangoon hy cowt- 
iag ftoatnew belongiag to the British ladia Steam ^a^igatlon 
Company and the Asiatio Steam Navigation Company, In 
190ti<06 there were 14 Bteamew engaged in. the native paBsengor 
trade between Calcutta and Chittagong, and 4,191 passengers 
were carried from Cnlontta and 3,361 to that port. A third 
oompany, the Bengol Steam Nangation Company, formed 
by native merchants at Hongoon, has also been started recently 
and has begun to run steamers between Chittagong and the 
Burmese ports. Hitherto the coasting steamer trade has been 
the monopoly of tbe two companies mentioned above, which work 
in agreement, and the intervention of a new oompany has 
resulted in a war of rates. It remains to be seen whether tbe new 
company con maintain an independent existence. There are also 
two steatneTB plying between Chittagong and Cox's Boast, and a 
weekly steamer runs to Bfingamati in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
There has also been instituted a regular steamer eervioe between 
Chittagong and NoakhiU and Barlsol, 

In the interior a great deal of traffio passes by water. The 
passenger traffic on boats tmvoUing with the tide is very great, 
and any one can secure a eeat for a few annas and go 20 or 30 
milefl in 4 or 5 houre’ lime. Beeide the main rivers, there are 
numerous streams along the const, which are navigable by country 
boats throughout the year, while smnUer Etreoms and water- 
courfies intersect the district in every direction. It is. in fact, 
impoBsiUe to give any estimate of the number of streams 
navigable by small boats during the rains, for except in the 
hilly tracts there is hardly o village which has not this means of 
eoHunimication with other parts of the district. South of the 
Karnaphuli, traffio is almost entirely by water- Here the sea 
cbiinnels and the streams of the Cbakaria delta afford water 
communication to all parte, while the main rivers are connacted 
north and south by croBS channels. By these waterwaj^ inland 
oommunlcation can he had at all seasons from Chittagong 

southward to Cox’s Bazar. rt n i * 

The main arteriee, in addition to the rivers, are tbe Boalkbali, 
Kumiri and llurari-Sikalbhanga canals. The Boalkhfili canal 
wnneots the BoilMiili river, a tributary of tbe Karnaphuli, with 
the ChaQdkhali, which flows into the Saugu rirer. This canal, 
therefore, establishee communication between the Karnaphuli and 
gangn rivers. Similarly, the BanekhOli canal, by connect ing the 
Knuurft Chaia, a tributary on tbe left bank of tbe Sangu river, 
with the Jadakhili aud Jaikhadar khah, which flow into the 
Kutubdia channel, forms a water’^way between the Sangu river 
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and tie sea. Leaving Chittagong at half>flood, tho flood tide 
takes a boat through the Boalfchali ratnol, and the ebh tide takes it- 
out through the Chandkhall into tho Sanga river, and as far ae the 
mouth of tho Kumiia Ohara, Thence oncs-half of the flood tide 
is sufficient to carry it through the EoalkhSli canah and tho ebb 
fido hears it into the SuLubdin channel. The passage by this line 
of communicatioQ from Chittagong to the sea ordinarily occupies 
about 21 hours. The Muraid canal connects the Sikalbhangl, 
a nuoll sticain Tchich flows into the Bo&lkhali on its left bank, 
with the Murari, a tributary of the Chandkhali river. This 
canal w-aa opened a few years ago, its object being to shorten 
the j'oumey hetwocn Chittagong and the Sangu river, and 
to jiTovide water commumeation to tho dense popniation of 
Anwanip 

Tho commonest boat is tlie & dug^iit gomotimos 

enlarged by eide-plunks and roofed with bamboo matling. A 
small taratifjii carries up to S maunds aud can be paddled by 
one man \ a big mranr/a^ ^hich is chiefly iispd for traffic on the 
canals and cdiallc^r rivers, carries up to 100 maunds and reqturw 
a crew of 3 men, Tho ia of the same type as a 

but somewhat bigger^ and has a moveable roof; it carries 100 to 
150 mannda and requires 3 men to wort it. The mi-bdt^m ia a 
larger dug-out, with a plank bulwark fasteued to the eide with 
cane | it earrios from 150 to 200 maunds and requires a crew 
of 5 men. The bdidm has an extra plank along each eidep 
carries 200 to 300 maunds, and requh^s 7 men. The gadu is 
larger again^ having another plank; it carries from 300 to 
60U maunds and requires a crew of 13 men. Tho is 

a large yarfii with an extra plank, w^hich is used for deep-sea 
fishing. 

Daily postal communication between Calcutta and Chittagong 
was first established in 1794, Letters took 6 days in transit and 
the lowest charge was 6 annas for letters weighing 2^ Tho 

dishiet now contaius S5 post-officea and S69 milos of postal 
oommnmcalion; the number of postal articles delivered in 
1905*06 was 25,836,320. Besides the departmental telegraph 
offices, there are ^2 postal lelegraph offices situated at Banigr^m;, 
Chakaria, Chak Baaar, Cox^a Ba^ar, Double MoormgSj Fabh^bfid, 
FhatikcharlT Hathazari, Jafar^bid, Jor^^worganji KatirhSt, 
Kumira, Mirsarai, Mflliesiikbaii, PaduS, Fatly a, K^tmu, Hfingft- 
m&ti, HAojaui Sadarghfit, S&tkaniA and Sit&kund^ The number 
of SaviDgs Bank deposits in 1905-06 was 9,324, and theamoant 

• W, H. Qsnj, TAt sId day* a/ SometraHt Jti» Cvmpamu (nphaledj. 
Client t«. ISOO. 
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deposited iras Hs. 2,41,000. The v&lue of th« nonsyoori^sis 
iiEiisd in the earns year ^as Bb. 18, 31,000, and of those paid 
Be, 37,01,000. These figures are signifioant of the populsrity of 
this means of tranBmittiitg money aad also of the large sams 
leoelTed by the resident popnlatiott from their relstione In other 
parts of Indis. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


L.4SD HEVEKUE ADJIINISTBITIOS. 

“CniTTAoosQ,” Sir Charles Allen observes* ^‘ia th® only one Rstisiti 
of the pennanently sdiled dietricte of Bengal in whicli it “'*”*''* 
has been possible to portiallj redeom the fiscal blunder of 
the Fermanont Sottlemont, owing to the fact that the deoennioi 
settlement was there, and there alone, preceded bj a detailed 
aBcertunnient ami record of the nssets on which the settlement was 
based. Elsewhere the estates, which wre permanently settled in 
1793, cco&isted of entire villages or portions of villages, withont 
any specification hy ascertained area. This was not the case, 
however, in Chittagong, where the actual fields eompiiscd in oaoh ” 
estate had been ascertained, measured and recorded daring the 
narvey and seltlcment of 1764, It was only to these estates thus 
precisely defined that the decennial settlement, whlob was subse> 
gnontly made permanent, applied, and the remaining area of 
the district, after deducting the fields comprised in these eslatea, 
remained at the absolate disposal of the State, It was not until 
1838 that the issue was definitely raised whether this remaining 
area, knowm in Chittagong revenue parlance as the notiad lands, 
ahonld be permanently settled or not, and that issue was then 
decided in favour of temporary settlements, this decision being 
explained partly by the amolioratiOD of the political conditions, 
which, in 1793, bsud over-ridden fiscal considerations and carried 
the day for the Permanent SetUoment, and partly by the 
inoteaeing perceptioii of the eteady growth of the agricaltural 
resources of tho country, 

“ But while it was EtUl possible in Chittagong to redeem the 
fiscal blunder of tho Permanent Settlement, this result could not 
be attained without intredacing an extraordinary degree of 
complexity into tho Tevenuo accounts of the dlstriot For the 
two mutually sntsgoni^tiD systems of permanent and temporary 
Ecltlements are in foice, not in Eeparate parts of tho district, but 
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ware it not thitt it has necefisarj, for the ptirpc^e of 
mamtaiiuitg this dual sjstam^ to diTida tlie istato into 
portions^ one of which a partoanfiiitlj settled CBtatc^ and the 
other ft temporBiilj eottleil tanuTfl. And tbia eubdiTbioa descendu 
to the most minute areae, so that the majority of the tenures and 
tmder-toixuresj and eren of the lyoti holdingat are split up into 
two portions, one of wldeh is held under a permaTiently settled 
ostatOj and the other imder a temporarilj settled tenure. Indeed^ 
it ifl not nneonunon to find fields so subdivided^ “d the esfmor- 
dinaiy spectacle not infrequently occurs of a tanh, the bank of 
wldch IS permaueutlyand the vrater temporarily settled,” 

“The fificfll history of a difitrict in which the roTonuo c<mdi- 
tionfl are ao peculiftr and complex, demands/^ ho adds^ “a minute 
analyas.” This long and compKcated histoiy has been fully dealt 
widi in Sir Charles Allen-a Bettlement Eeport; and all that can 
bo attempted hare h to furnisii an outline of the present position 
and to explain briefly how it arose. 

For practical purpoBeB, the rsTenue Matoiy of Chittagong may 
bo said to begin with the hLuhomDiadan conquest in 1666. 
Previous to that date the district ooudated for tho most pEirt of 
tmdeared jungle* but here and there immigrant squatters had 
made small Eettlemenis. The first settles naturally ocoupied the 
most convenient spots in the vieinity of Chittagong, the port of 
debarkation, each family or group of families mating its own 
olsar&noe* As the family increased in numbers, more junglo 
would be cleared, but each oasis go reclaimed would lemain more 
or less isolated and surrounded on all sides by impenetrable 
jungle^ There waa no organized government, however, with an 
arm sufficiently long to collect revenue from these settlers, living 
in A eountry irJested by wild animals and liable to invasion by 
the Tipperas end the Bavsges of the eastern hiUs. The Muham¬ 
madan couqneat of 1666 effected a great changOj as the conquering 
army was ahle to protect the district from foreign invsaion. 
Forts were estahlished ou the Sangu river and elsewhere to repel 
the incuisions of the Arakauese and the raids of the wild hill 
tribes. The army itself w'as ntuuerous; it was accM)mpanied by a 
large body of immi^auts and a staff of Hindu revenue officials; 
and the numerous immigrants set to work to clear the jungle and 
to efieot new clearances. Eaoh clearance was known as a tdiuk^ 
and tide is the unit of every desmption of lauded property in 
Chittagong. 

The Muhammjadaua now began to intiodace a revenue system, 
and appointed tdre/d^rs to collect revenue from the scttlcxs. 
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The i^a/ddr$ tf'ere ia manj' casej wardens of the mArohefi} saeh aa 
the Ha^taH family at Dohaatn^ whose anceetorfi were establiahed 
there to protect the passage of tho Saagu riTor, and leodTed large 
grants of land for the upkeep of the troops necessary to garrieon 
this post. In other cases, the would to one of tho Hindu 

roTenue officials about the Kawih's Courts who was given a ia^md 
authorizing him to coUoet what revenue he could from the settlers 
in a more or le$s defined tract of country'. Speculators, again, 
might obtain grunts of waste laud and iuduee settlors to rcolaim 
thorn; or a number of squatter families, banded together under 
a loader for the purpose of mutual protect ion, would aoqalro tho 
right to pay in their rovenue through their leader^ who would 
becotuo tho tara/dar reBponsihle for the levenno. In these and 
other ways the hrqf DTigioated. The unit of each (<sra/ was 
the settler's clearance, known as a ialuk^ and the iara/ddr or 
zommdaT woa the middleman, who collected the roronue from 
tho M/wAefar#, and paid a portion of it to tho Government. 

The bulk of the district was still covered with deUAc forest; 
what cultivation thera waa lay acattered about in small door* 
ances; and consequontly the taraj or estate w'aa itself only on 
aggregate of many detached clearances in different parts of tbe 
djstricit^ 

In addition to tho it appears that the Mubammadan Origm &f 

mlcrs distributed many lands firOB of rovenue, and the idkhirdj 
tenures date from this period* The position of the district on the 
frontier of the Mughal Empire rendered the retention of a garrison 
nocessaryp and this garrison was paid not in cash, but in jdgin 
or grants of land free of revenue^ A cousiderablo area was thus 
distributed in small aUottEients to the Boldlora, and a great number 
of theso petty grants ore still found in tho yieinity of Chitta¬ 
gong, where they are often dislrngnishablo hj the name of some 
eponymous sepoy* It is curious to find these petty allotments, 
now obliterated by timoi included in roods, in tbei compoundA of 
European housee, in the cricket-ground, and in the poHco parade- 
ground* 

But Uttle reveune appears to have been collected by the 
Mubammadatt Government until 1713, when the ooUeetions are 
said to have been Es, 1,75,458; but they gradually increased 
until 1760, when they amounted to Es. 3,37,761* 

In 1760 the district was ceded to the East India Company; 
and in 1781 the attention of the Council having been drawn by 
the Baja of Arakan to the large area of land lying waste in the THArroa* 
south cf the diatrict, a notice was issued oSoriug the land free 
of rent for five years to any one who would cultivate it* In 
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pursTumoa cf thU notice, a lansd was granted in 1763 to 
jEiTO^iiyan GW, a nepLeiF of tlie Blwin or Lead revenue 
official in. tlio Berrice of the Company, for the la^ m many 
difiorent places Tvhieh had been cleared by him m Tirtne of Milier 
Brants; and this property woa eonTerted into the aamindan 
of JaTnagar ” In the foUo™g year, a surrey wna made of eR 
Uuda occupied at that time throughout the distnot, the la^ 

beinc oJassified bto three classes— fere/* or reTemuc-paying 
rerenue^free miht or tenures, and the Jarmagor estate. This 
eurvey tros a rough one, and, like all the surreys l»fore that of 
1898 "was a revenue surrey pure sad simple, made solely or 
the p’urrose of ascertaining the areas oE the diHerent estates,^so 
that Goveroiaent revenue might be asseaed upon aem, No 
attempt was made to surrey the hdlB and jungle m the dietnct, 
because th^ were deemed incapable of yieltUng any rerenne. 
The total area measured was 609 stinare nules, comprised m 
28,024 revenue-paying iarafi and revenue-free tenures and m the 
Eiant made to JaynaiByan Gho^l b 1763. 

There are two important points to he noticed m this aettlem^t. 
By measuring and recording plot hy plot the lauds belonging 
to^each estate, it defined precisely for all time what lands 
aUpeTtamod to eaoh, and precluded the proprietor from 
anranbscqoent date any parcel of land whidi was 
Bfi included in his estate in the eettloment papeis o! ^ 64. Thm 
fact consUtntes the esEOotial difference between Obitagojig and 
the other districts of Bengal, which were permanently setUed » 
a whole. For in those districts the actual land* comprised in e^ 
Ltate had not W ascertained by survey, ^d ^nseqWy ihn 
eilect of the Fermauent Settlement was to fii ra perpetuity the 
asseasmout of the riUdgoa or portions of rJIages “ 

»ech eslato as a whole, and of i^nste as weU aa cultirated land. 
In Chittagong, on the other hand, the effect of the survey o 
1764 to confine each estate to the particular patoels of 

land which wore recorded during that surrey as appw aming 
In it. The e&ttttes BO defined wore permanently settled in 
1793 and the proprietary intereat in them w^ ^nl^ upon 
their owner?. In the remaining area m locd^lan*, the 
„o6b^d land, the proprietary lutemst baa romamed rested in 

Gor^n^.^d feature of this sottlement was that all 

the lands held by one proprietor were amalgamated into one 
estate, caUed a tore/, irrespoctire of their geographical ^tiom 
The J«ult of this amalgamaUon is tlmt every largo “ 

Chittagong consifibi of fdfuAa acattoied about fill over the diatnot, 
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and tHi is one of tils pocuHai fsatmeB of tho CUttsf ong revenuo 
system. 

In brieft boandsries of the estates measured m 1764 were 
fixed for ever, and tboso estates^ oa so defined, n'ere, 'with the 
oxeeptioD of the Jaynegar estate, settled in peipetoity in 1793. 

The remaining area of the district, 'vis., 1,882 square nulca, is 
Oororoment noi^^d, a term which lUerolly means land nO'wly cul¬ 
tivated, i.».f sineo 1764, bat is geneinlly used to denote not only 
enltivated lands, but even hiUs, rivers, roads, etc., winch were not 
{Deluded in one or other of the estates according to the mcasoro- 
ment of 1764. The tara/a and the Jayuagar estate comprise to this 
day approximately the same lands as appertained to them in 1764, 
and the revenae of the tara/t has been permanently settled. The 
assessment of the Jaynagar estate was revised in 18-18, additional 
revenue being imposed on tho newly cultirated koda It woa 
again revised in 1963, and this estate now stands on the revenue- 
roll as a temporarily settled estate, with a revenae of Ik. 13,660. 

From the year 1764 onwards the revenue history of the dis- Senvavt 
trict is maialy a record of sneoessive measurements undertaken 
with the object of assessing to revenue all knds which have been 
cleared and cultivated since that date, and -which were thereforo 
not mcluded during that settlement in any estate, but remained 
unsettled lands at the absolute disposal of Government. 

There were partial surveys in 1770, in 1773, In 1782, in 
1788-89, in 1860-61 and m 1818—30. In 1836 a geneial stirvey 
of the dktnct -was undertaken, with a fourfold object, viz,, to 
mark off and settle with the Ghos&ls the Jamnagar neaidd 1™!* 
measured in 1764 as their property | to define the limits of the 
permanently settled estates; to separate and assess the nais&dil 
knd; and to ascertain and define all rent-free holdings, 
valid and invalid, in order to rcaume the latter and settle them 
with the oocnpant /atAiVjf/di'tfrr. This survey, which was con¬ 
ducted hy Mr. JlatTcy, was carried out in 1835-37, hut the 
aetdement proceedings ware not oompleted until 1348. 

Under tte system of selllement followed up to that time, the Scttianirst 
revenue of each Hodidd idiuk woe practically settled in perpetuity, vf 
subject to a periodical remeasurement and assessment of new 
cultivation at the rate of As. 16 per dro», i.#., about 13^ annas per 
ijgAa, or Bs. 3-B per acre, a rfroii being equivalent to 6'336 
acres; bnt henceforth temporary settlementa for a definite term 
became tho invariable rule, and the rate of Bs. 16 per dron of culti¬ 
vated area was not regarded as being a maximum mto. During 
thiH settlement, the n&dldd land was separated from each taraf 
tidnkf and the lande so eepaiated were formed into mdhad tdltikt 
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being ofTered to the. proprietor of each tarsf^ As each 
fdra/ consifited of many iilvks^ thia action led to the creation 
of several thousands of flodi Jt/ Wukt- 

In the fiUTTeya of 1764 and 1837 each field was described 
“ both by its boundaries and by its dunensione. As the dimen- 
sions were persistently understated, the tmo area of a field, 
measured accordiog to ita boundaries, eieeeded the Doniinal area 
aocording to tbose dimeuBloue, and this eioess area is called the 
of that field. Mr. Harvey's piDcedura in dealing with 
the mnjah was to call upon tbo proprietors and their tenants to 
point out the lands of the permanently settled estates, and, after 
giving an allowance of one-eighth, to record all eiuplua land as 
iio&ldd, and assess it accordingly. Thus, by Mr. Harvey’s Biirrey 
of 1837, not only was a very largo number of small fa/iiJb 
created out of the ttodb^d land cleared by the idtaMdrs since 
1764, but innumerable petty strips and patches of land were, by 
being treated as separated from the iatstki and assessed os 

separate aodlM iihks^ The result is that strips and patehea of 
no&l&d land are found mtcrmingled in oU directions with tbo 
plots of permanently settled estates. Subsequently, Sir Henry 
Ricketts, the Comniiasionor, revised Mr, Harvey's proceedings 
by making allowances (called taafir) varying from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of the area of each taro/ or permanently settled 
estate from which esicess land had been separated and reooided 
fla nodbsd by Mr, Harvey j but the area eventually relinquished 
as tav/f to the tsyo/ddrs was small. 

During this settlement, no record of the rights of tenants suh> 
ordinate to the mdbsd tdlvkdari was made. Tdivhi containing 
large areas of eulturablo waste were settled, to the number of 
1,280, for 26 years only, and were known os short-term tdluks” 
while ordinary tdhkt., nambeiing 30,978, w'ere settled for 50 
years, and were known as long-term tdtukt" 
a«tticneal On the expiry of the term of their settlement, the 1,280 
ef 1882. were resettled by Mr, Tflsson during 1875^2 

for a period esbnding up to 1898, the year in which the term 
of settlement of the long-term i&tuks was also thought to expire. 
The system of measurement with a bamboo pole, which had 
hitherto been followed, now gave way to a scientific system of 
survey; and mdhdi uncultivated land was assessed for the first 
thus. The rent to bo paid by tbs tdluMdr was reckoned at 
80 per cent, of the groes rent^ paid to him by his ryots; and if 
any tdlukddr refused settlement, his idluk was converted into on 
ifilrd 01 fann, and settled with whomever the Settlement Officer 
thought fit \ but an ijdtdddr was given no doitn to r^tUement 
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at th® eiplry of the term of hia eettleinent, Tha uaaBsesflod 
iiodbdd landa of the aettlomoat of lfi4S, aa well as all estaten 
which had been teug-ht in by Govornmeat for armra of leTeaao 
froin time to time, were ^o meoamed and settled with the 
octual ryofe in oooapatioD. These joig were asaessed in preeiMly 
the same manner as tbe lyoti boldinga under the short-term 
laMddrft tha only difference being; that the former were permitted 
to pay rent direct to the local kAda ioAtU office. In this settlement 
the fdluka were aasoseed for the first time on the hasia of a rent- 
roll, and the practice of protecting the oooupanoy ryots* rents 
during the oorrenoy of the settlement was introduced, 

^ In 1882 the present AAd* system was instituted. Under Jia* 
it all the liodirfd lands are distributed into Government estates 
in each of which a AAdg i^Aam,- resides, who colleots tbe revenue' 
nmittains a register of all the nodbdfi (diuka, (fdi di and Jata 
within hia cirolo and records mutations. 

In 1877 a proposal had been made for a general esdaatial survoy g*Tii,. 
of the district, to enable the position of each plot of the 1848 VINT OT 
survey to be identified with acenraoj, and to asseas eicesa arena 
encroached upon by holders of permanently settled estates and 
of the nnaspired long-term fdiuks. In l87e-7& an esperimental 
survey of thina Uliabaria wns- made as a preliminary to the 
general surrey ; but it was ultimately decided that the proposal to 
ann-ey the district should stand over until 1890. The leases of 
tbe long-teim ttoUdd idMa began to eiphe in 1892, and all were 
to become liable to resettlement by 1893, which was also the dote 
of espiry of all the aottlements and resettlements effected by 
Mr. Passon in 1875-82, In the moontinie, the leaaos in the Eamu 
thana ^of the Cox s Eszsr subcUriaioii haring eij'ired in 18SG, 
operatiems were started in that thana in November 1888; and in 
1890 it was decided to undertake a cadastral surrey and record- 
of-nghts of tlio entire distnet, the main object of tbe measure 
being the general settlement of existing disputes, the removal of 
oausea for future dispHea, and the diminution of litigation. 

The cadastral survey was oommencel in 1889-90 and com¬ 
pleted in 1893, with the exoeption of 489 square miles, which had 
been exempted from detailed survey, viz., the waste land free¬ 
hold lots under tea cultivation, the permanently settled portion 
of the MaiskhsL island, certain hills covered with jungle, includ¬ 
ing the lUmgarh-Slttituud reserved forest, and esteusive jungles 
in tbe Cox a Eazar subdiriaon. The area suiveyed codas traJIy 
amounts to 3,099-88 square miles. Settlement work was begun 
™ completed in 1898, the cost incurred being 
Es. 16,16,904 or Ee. 1-3-1 per acre of the area dealt with. The 
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work was ono of gTBflt difficulty and iatiieaoy, involving as it did 
OD area of 1,209 (square nailefl containing no fewer tlum 3,410,000 
plots, 443,000 separats lioldinga and 163,000 units of proprietary 
interest, nearly 140,000 of wkick are Bepfliata estates, from wliioh 
revenue lias to lie collected or whicli aio revonuo-free proper¬ 
ties. The credit of tliia sotllonient is due to Mr. P, A. Slacko, 
wlo initiated the opeiations and worked out tlio whole eyfitem of 
writing the record, and to Sir Cbarles Allen, who for 7 years 
was in clinrgo of the proceedings and brought to a sun^nesaful 
coooliiaioii what was at ono time believed to be an almost 
imposaible task, 

Winuta qijjg Special ditficulties wbieh bad to bo met were the minute 

pWfc' rizB of the plots, the enormous number of estates and tenures, tbo 
oitraordioary intenniilnre of the lands of diSerent estates, aud 
the ignorance of the people tbemselTea os to what fields oonati* 
tuted each estate. The minute size and eicesaive number of 
plots are duo to the operation of a number of oauaes. The crop 
almost univoisalty grown is rice, and the winter crop is idwaya 
transplanted. C(JKEequently, the cultivator requires fields of at 
lea?t two different levels^ne on comparatively high land for 
seedlings, and the other at a tower level for the transplanted 
crop—and, where the level varies as it does in Chittagong, the 
embanked areas are necessarily small, because tbe surface of each 
must bo sufficiently level to admit of the water covering the 
roots of the growing crop, The variety of levels, again, U 
accompanied hy a great difference in fertility belw'oen neighbour.* 
iug lands, with the result that each agriculturist eadeavome 
to hold plots of land situated at different levels, so that 
whatever the rainfall may be in any particular season, it will 
be suitable to some at least of hia fields. Other causes of the 
minute sise of the plots are the great density of population, and 
the fieqnent division of holdings resulting from the Mubam- 
modan law of inheritance, in consequence of which each heir 
takes as hie share a portion of each of the fields hclonging to 
the holding. 

Udinhcr But perhaps nothing has tended so much to reduce tne^ sno 

ef tititH. ^ ^ enormous number of estates, and the intri- 

eaoy with which the plots of each estate are inlemiiDgled. Thus, 
a field held by one tenant under one landlord will be found to 
belong to two or more different estate!, and must therefore be 
subdivided into two or more plots, each of which has to be 
assigned to the estate to whioh it belongs. The number of est^ 
which the Settlement Officer had to identify was 139,166; but 
th is huge number does not t^e into account the Govomtnent 
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tuia« 5 e&sed knds which liad to be identified in each of the I ^036 
yjllflgflft^ no^ the large nmuber of eepiiTala portioitA of per- 
mauentlj settled leTenue^pajing estate# situated hi different 
villages; the utimher of the portions of these estates and of the 
iar^f Ja]ra&rSiyan Gho&al which had to he separately iden* 

Ufied was 13il70“* An average village with an area of one square 
mile was found to ooptain no less than l>ti34 plots distributed 
among 7? eetates* 

The total number oi plot$ in the plains portion (1,306| eqnaro intermlx- 
miles) of the district was 2^413,688^ wlueb gives an average 
number of Id plots to caoh estate or tenure and of 3'1 plote to 
the aero* But even these few plots in each estate are rarely com^ 
pactly situated. On the contrary^ the plots of a portion of a 
permanently Battled reYenuo^paying estate are eontterod shout 
all over the TiLloge^ intermingled with plots of other similar 
estatoSf of confiroied revenne-freo estates, of resuined revenue* 
free estatesp and of nodbSd farms^ and uosettlod 

lands, so that the survey map of a village reseznhlca a piece of 
mosaic work- The result is that, in almost every village, tho email 
proprietary units are mixed up in the most confused mariner, and 
the multiplication of estates hashecn so great that it has become 
almost uninteUigiblo to the popple themselves^ who receive and 
pay rent for their lands with little comprehension of the compUciatcd 
system by which they have been parcclM out into iuraft, WnliA 
andyc/Sp They even pay In their revenue to Government without 
making much effort to nndmtaud whioh of their lands belong 
to each of the revenue units which form the basis of the calculi 
tion of the amount they have to pay. Such a aJ^8tem is happily 
unique in Bengal, and perhaps without a parallel in India* 

The following is a brief summary of the main ftEutures of Sew wait, 
the revenue administTution since 1704. The district as a whole 
has never been permanently settled* The British ocenpation waa 
almost immediately followed by the rough survey of ITSl, the 
only one of its kind made at that time in Beugab and this 
embraced all the land then occupied. The total area measured 
was C09 square miles, of which 675 square miles were included 
in various estateSp and 34 aquore miles belonged to the Jaynagar 
grant* "ttTiCn the deoenuutl settlement was made in 1790p the 
measurement papers of 1704 were used aa the basis of the assess¬ 
ment, and consequently no hmd w^es permanently settled except 
the area of 575 square miles referred to abom AccordLng to 
the eorvey of 18iJ8* these pcrmaucntly settled estates com¬ 
prise an area of 713 square mileSp or two-soventbs of the district, 
the differ®noe of 138 square mUea being due mainly to 
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uDder^meastirement b 1761. Tha rsmAbing &Te>MT&QtIii «» 
known locally aa nodbiJ or nowly rcdaimcd land. 

Of tho permanently aettlod area of 675 square miles measured 
in 1764, aljont 417 square mile® wera included in rOTenne-paying 
estates, 1>eing assessed at 4'95 lakhe, and 15S aquare miles in 
TeTenus-free catatea. Many of the Uttar were reanined and 
asBOseed to reyeniie in IS4S; and the MTemne-free area k now only 
S9 equaro rmlea, while the permanently eoitled terenae^paying 
estates mesBiire 624 square miles and pay a rerenne of 5'30 lakhs. 
The JajTiagar giant was oonferred in 1763 subject to periodical 
remeasurement and reassessment; it escheated in 1796, heoanse 
the proprietor set up an unfounded claim under a forged grant. 
In 1815 the Sadar Diicdai Addhit held that the escheat was 
illegal, and ordered roBtitntion, whidi was erentually made in 
1848, The terni of lease oipiied in 1902, and the revenue was 
then raised from Hs. 9,000 to Its. 13,000 for an area of 38 
sqaare miles. The proprietors refused to accept the settlement, 
and the estate was token under Government mnnagement; it 
was subsequently restored to thorn at the increased rovonue, 
pending the decision of their olaini that it is a pemanentlj 
settled estate. 

An area of 751 square milefl has now been accounted for; 
an additional am of 447 square miica was given out in 1S48 
under temporary leases. Part of this had been usurped by the 
proprietor of the Jaynagur grant under his forged grant prior 
to 1796; this nns settled in 1843 direct with the persona in 
possession, who were styled tdtukddrs. In the same year other 
State lands, which had been encroached upon by the proprietors 
of permanently settled estotw and their tenants, w’crc separated 
from the eetatee claiming them, and settled with the occupants 
for terms of either 25 or 50 years; and lands which had been 
reclaimed by squatters wore similariy dealt with. The aggregate 
assessment on these two classes of estates was 2 lakhs. When 
the shorter leases fell in, the tdiukt conoeined were resettled 
at enhanced rentals up to 1398, by which date the longer terms 
had olso expired, and a general resettlement was effected on 
the basis of a regular surrey and seientifio assessment. At the 
same time, all new redamations were settled with the occupants. 

E«'1ndiw jT Jaynagor, the totiil area thus brought under settle* 
ment in 189S was a 15 square miles, which was assessed until 1925 
at 6 iglfba- About 63 square milea have been sold under the 
Waste Lands rules for tea cultivation, and 2 square miles have been 
acquired by the Assam-Bengsl lUilway; the area not included 
in any of ^cse categoriee is still at the disposal of the State. 
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It tuTifft not ba supposed irom this bri^f sumniAiy tKat eac^h of 
fta olasaea of a^tatea ia liotTL0g<sn^ot3Ei nr ia clearly defined from 
the others. On the contraiy the flelda of permanently settled 
estates and of Mhiki held under tempomiy leases are iuterlaoed 
on the gioimd lite aq^narea on a ohess-hoard^ and the correct 
clasaiBcation of each field according to the particular eatate to 
which it belongs is a task of enormoas difficulty. The perman¬ 
ently settled estates number 28^634+ wliile the temporarily settled 
estates number no less than 80,000. Of the latter 34,500 

and the ocenpants have a right to resettlement in 1005 at 
such rents as Government may then ; 600 are ij^r^s or farmj^ 
winch sorry no such right; and 45,006 at« tyott holdings pure 
and fiimplo. All these temporary holdings are grouped with 
reference to locality iuto five Goverament estatcst of which ia 
managed by an olBsec styled a kh^jf tahitffdr^ The hcadquartera 
of these officers are at Chittagong, Cos'll Bazar, Satkanii, PatiyA 
and Eaojan, and their principal duty is the colleotion of the rents* 

Landed property in Chittegong oomprises the following classes Estati* 
of estatea: —^(1) or permanently settled revenue-paying 

estates; f2) revenue^free estates ^ {^) resnnied Tevenne-free 
all of which are permanently settled; (41 the temporarily settled 
nodhdd t^raf Jaynarayan GhosM; (5) the GoTemment estates, 
which comprise no^fibJld pis and unsettled Govem- 

ment land; and (6) the wa^te lote granted freehold to'" tea 
planters* 

A distinction may be drawn between the proprietary and 
tenant classes of estates* Thus, the owners of iarafi^ of revenne* 
free estates, and of the Jayaagar estate all belong to the proprie¬ 
tary class. The roaumed Idkhirdj Mlukn are technioBJly estates, 
but many of them are held by persons o£ the tdhkddr or fennre- 
holder class, becan^ the revenue-free estates resumed in 1848 
were, on resumption, broken np info their oonstituent or 

tenures, each of which was eettlod with the occupant idhkddr. 

The iJdrdddrM and (d/tiMdr^ of the Govemment estates are not 
po.^es5od oE a proprietary title, the proprietorship of these estates; 
being vested in the Government; hnt most of the ydrdddrg, 
many of the and a few of the jQiddri also belong to 

the proprietary as distinguished from the tenant elaes of land¬ 
holders; oa regards the nod^jdd IdtuH, this is especially the 
case with the great in the eonth and in the north-east 

of the district* Moreover, many petty idlukA^ created during the 
settlement of 1648 from excess lands soparated from permanently 
settled estates, were settled with the propriotore of those estates, 

50 that these tdhkddrs also belong to the proprietary class. The 
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great Tr^Aan of th® no&bAd fdfukddrtf howsTSii belong to tb.® tonant 

class. . , 

Ttvcasf. the land in the dSafriot -which was occupied at tlie time 

was, as we hare olrendj' seen, raeasiireJ in 17&4 ond siti^e(|UKitly 
received a permanent eettlement, all the occnpanta bemg known 
as titrafttSri. Under th(}.« (ainftlift are the talukd^fi, whose 
tenures are permanent and transferahle; and under the iSlHkddn, 
again, ore the itrnir/idSts and {far-itififiiiid&ft, who enjoy BimilaT 
priTUeges. Lands outside the areas held hy the iai-tifdan are 
held hy tilfikdsr*^ -whose ate held from gaucratiim 

• to generation subject to a readjustaieat of the rcTettue at woh 

rcscttlemont. Besides these, there are a large number of ydi St 
or farms and jott or rj'oti holdings 

Ti)r-o/t, the sottloment of 1S9S it was found that there were 4,071 

iamfi or reveaue-payiiig eeUtes with an area of 435 square 
miles. The majority of the Urefi are petty estates, and there are 
only eight with an area of 3,000 acres or mote, of which three only 
remain in the hands of the deseendante of the oi-iginal grantees. 
Tie., Taraf Raidya Nath K'inungu (3,435 aores), Toraf Nur 
Champa (7,473 aoraa), and Taraf Prahhahati (11,170 acres). 
Two hare been purchased by Chittagong merchants, -viz., Taraf 
Zahar dust Khan (3,104 acres) and Tornf Aura de Bar™ (4,693 
acres) named after a Portuguese lady, whi was one of the farmers 
iu the settlement of 1761. One, Taraf Samhhu Rim KAnungo 
(3,960 acres), has been split np and divided among a large number 
of petty po-aharers; and two have pas-iietl into the hands of 
Calcntta oap-talbts, viss., Taraf Tej Singh (4.92S acres) and Taraf 
Jaynlkrlyan GhosAl (23,60? acres). The taraf named is the 
largest in the district; it pays a revenue of Bs, 43,793, and the 
hulk of the lands comprised in it lie in 38 Tillages in the 
Mirsaral thana, hut 4,000 acres arc scaltered about in 56 villagiae 

in six other th6nas. ^ , i j a, 

miuki. The tatuMtlri were origmaUy squatters on jungle lands, who 

reokimed them hy clearing the jungle. Each was, there¬ 

fore, the ti-act wliich one family eould clear, and many o t e 
iihiian are descendants of the cfriginal reelftimers of the land. 
In the Sundarban tracts the iHuh am la^et than elsewhere, for, 
in order to embank land economically, it is necessary to cany one 
ring of embankments round a large area; hut in such traetH they 
ere usually subdivided into iima^xn or under -tenures, 

mixcli of the fitatris of fl.nd relieTing t e 

liMdSr of the risks of eultivation, In permanently settled 
atate* the are hold at hied ratei of rent in perpetuity, 
and arc heritable, transferable and saleable, 
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Tli« tStuiiddr'B title tased geaerallj- on rockmatjoa of 
waste and oleeianca of jungle, and was not the creation of 
oontroot, but originated in preecriplioa. He oocuptsd Ina tStnk 
first, and obtained formal settlement of it later, bo that his title 
arose from occupancy, and was only ratified by tba lease aubeo- 
(juently obtajocd from the iafojdUft In his relations with the 
ryots under him, the mukdar is not a mere middleman. He Is 
something very nmeii more than this, for it is the tdhhUF who 
originally brought the ryots upon the land, who w/is the oapitalisf, 
and who was respoiLsiblo for tho aucress or failure of the entcrpiLjo 
of reclamation. There are many also who have purchased the 
title from other iGtvMsn^ and who have no actual interest in the 
lind beyond tho right to oollcct rent from the ryots holding the 
land at fixe<] rates in perpetuity. There are many ognin who 
have sublet to middlemen and are in similar case. But the 
above description applies to tho idhkddrs as a elase, 

Tho dosignafion txfdbdd means newly cultivated lands, and yesisi 
a strict uee of the term would confine it to all lands oultivated *. 
einoe l70-t;butit has long been loosely employed to denote all 
lands in which tho proprietary interest vests in the State, inolad- 
ing not only oultivated lands, but even hills, rivers, reeds, etc., 
which are not susceptible of cultivation. The term mdfidd^ in 
tact, denotes all land which was not included in one or ot her of 
tho estates measured in 17^4, and is also applied fe the Jaj-nagar 
Mahal, which is described a.v the Jfr/Atf/ eedi j,/ faraf Javn'ftrSvan 
Ghosai, ' J j 

The nodi4d tafuk* comprise a number of tenures of widely 
Toiying chvacter. Thus, in the remoter parts of the district, 
especially iq^ the Cox’s Barjir bubdivisica, large Id/ufs are 
found, sometimes compririug a whole village, or tho greater 
part of one, w'llh a revenue of some thousaude of rupees. These 
tdlui’B are situated in villages which had not been reached by 
oultivation in 17(14, and in which therefore no lands wore then 
settled as ttim/t. There are again many thousand Mlaka of 
moderate sire in ah parts of the district, which were originally 
squ^tere’ clearances of land occupied at some date subsequent 
to 1764. Some of these (ilukt paid rent to the proprietors of the 
Jayaagar estate until that estate was attached in 1800, and m the 
measurement made in that yemr w'ore recorded as tiodbsd tdiuki, 
paying revenue direct to the State. There Waki wore again sur¬ 
veyed in subsequent surveys as nogied, and were settled as such iu 
1848. But almost all the petty idluit were not entire clearances, 
but were formed of romps of land which, previous to tho survey 
of 1837,boii been hold ns part and parcel of idluiit under taro/ddrt 
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or under MToaue-free proprietors j ftese ere found in the gTeateBt 

nuui'bBr in tbe central tli&imSf oepeOifllly P^af'iy&+ 

The m^h&d m«kd&f is thus eometltues ft grtratea ot a large 
Irftot oE land, in which ease ho belongs to the iiwprietaiy da^ 
of the population, allhongh ho is dijure a tonuiehlioldcr suhordi- 
uato to the Qovemnient in its capacity as proprietor of all the 
noShad lands. Again, many nf the »6diad IdMt were created 
during the setflement of 1B48 from excess lands separated from 
permanently settled estates, and these t diuh were settled with 
the proprietors of the parent permanently settled estates, who 
thus also became uoifbad miidm. In such cases the original 
tsiukdin, who held these lands oa appei+ainiag to their tdMs 
under the pormanejiay settled estates, became or 

Uind/ndif^ ^^uuder-tanuTe^holdcTfl) in name, hut for aU practical 
purposes retained their status as / dlttktldi s■ 

The iiodbdd id/uiddrs are the most important class of tenants 
foand upon the Government estates. They hold directly under 
the Govemmeat as landlord for a term of years; and at the 
expiry of that term are en titled to resettlement of such portion 
o! the tAhk as is cultivated, the uncultivated portion being at the « 

aheolute disposal of Government. The ishkddr cannot grant any 
leases binding on Government after the expiry of the term of 
settlement, and should he refuse resettlement at the rent ofiered, 
the whole is at the disposal of Government. The total 
number of Idfukt settled during the recent operations was 36,C66, 
of which 33,601 had bcenaettlod in or about 1848 for terms of 
50 years, 1,873 had been settled at the same time for shorter 
terms and resettled in 1882, while 193 were new tdlait created 

during the settlement, ^ 

The ijdfdt or farms were created during hti'. Fasson’s settle¬ 
ment {1875-82) in two ways. If a islukdir, whose idluk was 
under resettlement, refused to accept settlement at the terms 
ofiered, ihe Settlement Officer settled the tdlub with an outsider; 
and the new settlement was called an ijdi'd, Anothor class of 
ifii di oonsisted of groups of jots or ryots’ Loldinga of Govern¬ 
ment land, which were farmed out to some aubetantial villager. 

The only difference between the title of an iJdi'Addt' and a 
IdlMdf Wds that the formeir was given no daim to resettlement 
at the expiry of the term of hU settlement, and that tjdrdt ore not 
saleable for arrears of rent. Tlio terms of settlement of thaw 
ijArds expired in 1898, and they were thSn settled precisely as if 
iheyli&d ’beeii 

The are ryoti lioldiaga of Govemmont land wtieh were 
for the most part by Mr, Faason tn the yeara iS^ o-82. 
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The recent eim’ej ato^ th^t they he?e an area of 112 sqoare 
TirQes, and their number esceede 39,000 ; the bulk of those in 
the centiol thinos are exceedingly email plots consutingof patehea 
of wortWess land, and the aveiage area is only 1J acres. Beetdee 
these, there are 6,34o new Joii oonELBtmg portly of recently 
occupied lands, which were settled for the first time during the 
recent settlement, and portly of lands which had fotmotly been 
hold as appertainmg to permanently settled estates, but which 
were identified as woditfd lands, the property of Govemmont, 
and settled with the occupants. The oTerage area of these j»f« 
is nearly 4 acres, and many of them comprUe waste lands, 
espemnlly in the Cliakaria thOna. ^ 

Tho nest class of tenancies deserving notice consists of under- UDdw- 
tenures, known in the greater part of the district os wnum, 

iVhi^nj) ^properly ifitimdnt, meaning “entrusted to”), and (far- 
iVjiiid»{«, but os and dvr-tappAs and niHsa/nJti tenures in the 

Mirsorai and Sitskund thonas, where the revenue nomenclature, 
having been introduced by imniigmnts from the Xo^ali 
district, differs fioin that in the remainder of the dietriot. By 
whatever name it is known, the under-tenure carries with it the 
some rights as the idM, being transferable, heritable, and held 
at fixed rates of rent in perpetuity, Under-tenures in ChittagoDg 
indeed very similar to idiuia not onl}* in their inddents, but 
also in their history* Many itmdtm existed before the creation 
of tho tihfkfi to which they are now subordinate, while in R&mu 
Umdmt ore to bo found which are not subordinate to any #<!/«<(, 
but are indopendent tonures, paying rent direct to Govomment 
os the proprietor. So far as under-tonures were created by grants 
from Mhtkifdrt, they probably owed their esiatenoe originally to 
tho incapacity of the btter to bring the whole of their fSlu/s$ 
under cultivation. Generally spooking, the idluhitdr under whom 
there ore itniAtaddfi occupies tho position of a moro rent-receiver 
with respect to the land iaoliidod in the it mam. 

Dar-ilmamf and other under-tenures of the second degree 
bear precisely the same relation to tho iltndtndin that tho latter 
does to the (dhikdSr, The iimdmddr who enbleta to a dar- 
itmdmddr becomes hitnaelf a moro rent-rewiver, and the rfur- 
iimSmddt is the person with the real interest in the land. Where 
lower grades of sub-infendatlon exiat, the eamo remarks apjply* 

Thus ajamdi lyot, or lyot holding at a fixed Joiwd or rent, enjoys 
the same privileges as to fixity of rent and beritability as a 
tenure-holder, and at the same time mours the solo respomiihility 
and risk of cultivation. Tho same is the case with the ordinary 
or pennanent lyot, who holds on aunilai terms. 
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The ordinary rule, therefore* is that the tenant with rights 
of filed r&te of rent and lieritahiliiy* who occttpiea the lowest 
portion in the ehsin of ffub-infeudation, is the only person with 
a real and abiding Interest in the knd* as be is responsible for 
the eipen ditnre of such eapitaJ as may be nccesi^iy, and also 
for the risLk of culdration. This role* however| prevails in a 
somewhat modified form in the eea-board traofs, where large 
em^nkmenfs are required, which are beyond the means of smSl 
capitalists. Suoh large embankments are visually maintained 
by the proprietor or tdiukildrj the smaller tenant maintaining 
the smsiler embankments only. This system of sub^infeudatioji 
nn^ an eeonemieal justifiendoik in the nccesaity of employing 
capital upon the land j and it piincipall j pier aits in the sonth- 
west of the di>>trict, where the are large, owing to the 

necessity of eurronnding Inrgo areas with a ring of embank* 
menta to exclude salt tidal water* and the expenditure 
of capital is cwng^nently heavy. The td^aUir here divests 
himself of a poitien of his responribitity* and at the same 
tiiDi) procuicfl the oo-openitioa of liis teimiit9» ami induces tkem to 

expend capital , Lj grant mg them permanent leases at fixed rates 
of rent. 

So far tlie system has been described in its healthy or normal 
state, hut imfortnuatcly a very difflen^nt state of thbgs oh^* 
in some parts. In the south of the district inatnnees of 
fiotitionei subdnfoudatioii are net very common* but fiometimes a 
purely fictitious tenuie is oieatedj as when a fdltikddi^ gives an 
iimimi lease of his idluk to his wife or son* in order to attempt 
to rabe the rents of the subordinate ryots i or a liiyafddr may 
create a paini idfak immediately subordinate to himself and 
superior to his tdlnMdf ^^ with the object of getting his idluHddi^A* 
rents enhanoei Such tenures are purely fictitious and represent 
no separate interest* 

In the north of the district a different ejftem prevails. 
Sere the tdlufcE ore not lajg(?, nor is much capital required for 
cultivation* so that sub^mfendation is not to be justified ,on 
gnomical groiiiid$; it is* m fact* merely a form of land- 
Jobhing. ^ Eack-rentfl are rising year by y'oar owing to the steady^ 
increaso in the price of rice* and the profits of the peimanent 
tenant* who sublets to teuants-at-will at raci-rents, are growing 
steadily larger. Permanent leases are, therefore, in great demand 
and a heavy rate of preminm. The rate at which this 

p^mium is paid is usually calculated at so many years* purchase 
0 the erenee , betw-een the rate of rent agreed upn in the 
lease and the rate of rack-rent. I he number ol yeaie' purchase 
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d«p«iida on tko deecription of eetato, 10 yoars being the oonimon 
period for fiodb^ lands, and from 30 to 25 yenr^ for landfl 
belonging to a peimanently settled ostateK Tlins, a ryot, who 
takes a permanent lease of an acre o£ land belonging to a penrum^ 
ently settled estate at a rent of Rs. 5s inay^ if aacb land pnjia a 
raok-rent of Ss. 20^, pay as premium from lU- 300 to ll^i^ 375. 

The only class of tenants ’who can create permanent leases 
are tonure-boldera and imder-tenure-boldQrs, and eonaequently 
those interests are valued in proportion to the premium which 
they oommand. The teimre-bolder or iinder-tennre*holder him¬ 
self pays a promiuin, ’whiob is caleulaied at so many yeam^ 
purchase of tho not profit which he will obtain ^ of tlw 
cUfieienee between the rent he u to receive and tho rent he is to 
pa>\ Thronghout the whole chain of Biib-infeudation each new 
tcnnre-holder endeavours to realiro soma additional rent from 
the man directly under him^ and his jirofits are eked out ’with 
’v^'hat or Illegal cesses ha can manage to collect. The 

rcG^ilt is that in some thMos there is a regular traiho in these 
titicB, ’ 9 khich arc freely bought and sold by speculatoi^. 

No single dosoription applies to any eloas of under-tenurea. 

It is not po^iblo to say that any particular dass is composed of 
capitabstB^ or that any other class are mt?ro drones; nor can it bo 
said that any one system of snb-infoudation is in force In oil parts 
oi the district. In the centre of tbc district there is a dome 
population, and a land hunger ’(vKiob enables tho landlords to 
dictate terms to their tenants^ and to prevent tboir ac^q^uiring rights 
and pri’rilegosF On the other band, in the remoter porU of the 
dietriett especially towards the Bouthttbodilficulty is to got ryots to 
eultivate the lomi, and here the ryots have it aU their own way. 

In the fwdbsd lands the custom of fluhletting to pcrmnjient 
tenure “holders and imder-tejmro-lioldcrs lias hoon radically modi-* t^parea 
fied by the mn^dam of temporary eettlement.'j. The 

tdhiUdr hixmeli (mly bolcU his idlnk for the term of Lis temporuiy 
settlement, and has no power to grant leases to under-tonanta for 
periods longer than the term for which he bimself holds. Con¬ 
sequently, at the time of reaettlementi the rents payable to the 
iiiukddri hy their under*toniire-holders undergo revision and 
enhancement, while tho rents paid hy the former are based on a 
proportion of tbo rents paid by their under-tenants. During the 
recent ^ettlomont Umdmddn have teen rocordedp and the status of 
each, whether as tenuro-holder or as ryot, hoa been detomiJiied i 
but tho rent has boon revlgod in each oase^ being assessed, in cases 
’where the Umdmddr h a tenure-holder, upon the basts of the rents 
paid to him by his ryoto. 
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Sslow tbs BSTSS^l gnidsB of tsuuro^holdsr comss tbs J^oti 
though tho elassea aio opt to merge Into each other. The main 
prooticat d uitln ction betwoon under-tanuxo-holdoiB and ryota 
appeara to be that tbs format have, and the latter have not, the 
right of Buhlettlng to tenants at fixed rates. Otherwise there Is no 
clear line of distinction between the two classes. Thus the petty 
tslnkdirf Or still more the iiitiStfuidf and diir-ilfiiSinddt^j who 
onltivates the land of his tenure, is to all intents and purposes a 
jyot. On the other hand, ryots of the classee known os jdtHdif 
siidkar, etc,, are frequently reclaimert of oonsiderablo anas, ox 
descendants of such, who enjoy some of the status of tenure- 
holders. 

JRyots, according to local cuatoni, are broadly divisible into 
two classes, (or fixed) and ekmad (or year-to-year) rj'ots. 
The former class have almost Invariably registered leases, under 
which they hold at rates fixed in perpetuity. Tenants who have 
not obtained written leases conferring this right are few in numberj 
and ais usually either pcior people, who cannot afford to pay itiidmi 
for a permanent lease, or ryots who have aoqnlred occupancy 
rights, by statute and not by local custom. In lands which are only 
temporarily cultivated by them. The leases generally cemtain a 
dause that the rent is liable to enhancement if new lands are 
brought under cultivation, or, os the clauss is generally expressed, 
If the cultivated area is found on remeasuiement to have mcreased 
A fuither danse is frequently inserted to the effect that If tho 
Govemment revenue paid, by the landlord is increased, the rent 
stipulated for in the lease is also liable to be increased. In 
practice, a holding is, ns a rule, tTunsferable, the landlord 
nsueUy lealuing a fee before he recognuieB the transfer. A kdimi 
lyoti lease is greatly valued, and commauds a heavy premium. 
There ore, however, many parts of the distnot, such as the animal- 
infested clearances in North Phatikehari and South Sitkani^ 
and the embanked lands of the Binskhili sea-board, where the 
difficulty is to get ryots to settle on the land, end here no premium 
is paid. 

The eitatiS ryot, who is frequently also called a joiddr, is 
tbeorctically a mere temmt*at*will, but even he BOmetimos tends to 
settle down y^ after year in tho same laude, ond to acquire a 
prescriptiTie right to his holding. Tho status of the fitond ryot, 
who is not a ryot at ^ in local parUnoe, but a kor/d, varies with 
the locality. He Is independent, and can strike a fair bargain 
with bis landlord .in bad and unpopular lands, which the landlord 
is afraid of having left on his hands if he is too greying. On the 
other hand, he has to pay very highly for good rice lands, for which 
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there ia great competition, and he generally has to pay a porticm 
at least of Mb rent in kind. These tenants are frequently nomadio 
in their habits, eometunes enugratlDg annually to the extensiTc 
but thinly populated Tillages in the south of the district, where 
rents are low and the opportunities for selling the surplus crop 
good. In all parts of the district, and ^peoially where there are 
Hindu landlord it is considered to the advantage of a landlord 
of whaterei grade, even if he he himself a ryot, to keep his iB ^ d 
nominally in bis own possession, so that he may reap the adTan* 
tago of the high rock-rente which are paid hy these tkaand ryots. 

The result is that the same man is frequently a kdimi ryot of Mb 
own hohling, and also eolliTatos a portion of eome other tenure- 
holder’s or kdimi ryot’s holding as on ektsttd ryot. No separate 
BtatisticB of the number of these tenants or of the area held and 
the rent paid by them are available, as they are included 
the several classes of ryots. 

In the record of rights recently prepared the status assigned 
to each ryot and under-ryot is that to which ho is entitled under“^ *^**’ 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, The record of rights has, therefore, 
modified to some extent the position of some of those tenants, 
eBpecially that of the year-to-year tenants. Many of those lyots 
cuitiTate lauds in their own villages, either taking up the ftftmn 
lands year after year, or moviug from one part of the village to 
another, 8uch tenanta are settled ryots under the provisions of 
the Tencney Act, and have been recorded as such in the record of 
rights. They Lave, therefore, a right of occupancy, although, 
their position in local eetimatlou Is that of mere tenant s-at-will. 

Tho occupancy right, as distinguished from the right to hold at a 
fixed rate of rent, can, however, scarcely bo said to exist according 
to local custom. 

The proprietary claee of Ohittagoag ooeupics a peculiar posi- 
tion. In a district which has been so recently reclaimed fromJJJ**** 
jungle that memories of the arduous labour involved in locla- sasiMti, 
mat ion are fresh in meu’s minds, and find expression in such titles 
mfmsalburi (clearer of jungle), tdiiikifat, dlddiar (original cul¬ 
tivator) and tho like, it is nalund that great respoet should attach 
to the title of the original reelalmer and of his sucoessors. The 
process of rednmation included thecleamnco of virgin jungle, and 
an immense amount of ponistent effort to level aad terrace the 
undulating slopes of which the surface of the valleys originally 
consisted, as well os the destruction of tho wild aniinalawith wMeh 
the country was infested. The incursions of tho Tipperos and 
Arakonese bad to be repelled ; a supply of diinHog-wator bad to 
be obtained by the laborious excavation of tanks; and in order to 
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raLe the homcEteade abora water-leTel, hjgli mud plinthB Trero 
everywhere neceisary. All along the sea-hoard, and along the 
banks of livere within tidal influence, it waa neceseoiy to oon- 
(tnicft embankments, and to dam the email oreeka to keep out 
the FOlt water which spoilt the soil for rice cultivation, and year 
by year it was, and is, necejsoiy to keep these embankments and 
dams in repair. 

The process of redaniation and habitation of a diatrict 
like CiuttagoDg consequently involved, and still involves, the 
expenditure of a vast amount of capitaL It waa the idlakddr 
who in most cases supplied the capital and the labour necessary; 
but this was by no means invariably the case, and Ibo position 
of the proprietor depends on the share which he and his 
predecessors havo taken in the reclamation of the soil, ITius, 
a proprietor whose predecesaois havo reclaimed an eetalo by 
Cfitablislmg tenants iqjon it, or who himself expends capital on 
embanking, is the only person with any real interest in that estate, 
and on such an estate the cultivatore are merely tenants at-will. 
On the other band, a proprietor, whom estate is composed of a 
grant of land whiah had already been reclaimed at the period 
when the g^ant was made, has no direct intoreat in tho mil. lie ia 
a mem middleman, with tho right to collect rent at a fixed rate 
from the ocenpant tdhikdm, and responelble for the paymoot 
oi the GoTeramisat reT<mue* 

The latter fitato ef th;nga Is that which uisually pr07aila in this 
district, or at least in the central portion of it, w'here fdlakddi-i 
had eatablished themselves and commenced to reclaim the jungle 
before the estates were created. The creation of these estates was 
a fiscal measure designed by the Muhammadan ruleiii with 
the objMt of collecting revenue from the occupant fdMddm, 
80 that in almost all cases occupation by tatuhliirs preceded the 
creation of tho estates. If the grantee of tho estate settled down 
on some of the lands of tho estate, as ho generally did, he would 
naturally obti^ rights In the land within tho vicinity of his 
hoiti^oad similar to those enjoyed by the fdMddra in other parts 
of his estate. With the exception of those lands, however, tho 
larger propneton ns a class hive to this day bat little interest in 
the lands of their estates, with the very allnation of which they 
are frequently unacquaintod. The tdfukddri of such lauds are the 
persons with a real interest in the eoil. The only interest winch 
the proprietor retoma is tho right to collect rent and cesses from tlie 
and these he milects at a fixed rate, atipidated for in 
registered wnlracta between them. The tdiiikfidn are, therefore, 
the class with tho dowst and most permanent iutenat in the soil. 
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Almo&t all the profrietora of Chittagong are rosident within Ett-aent 
the dietrict. The emiJl eize of the e^tes and the comparatEvelj 
high incidence of reYenne praTent the large | tofits beuag made 
from landed property whioh enahle the Landlords of other dia5ri<rtfi 
in Eastern Bengal to reside in Calcutta^ Specnlators haro also 
been deterred from acquiring land io Chittegongt owing to its long 
established reputation as a jungly place almost onleide the pale of 
OLYilization ; and apart from tbiSj the estates aro so emttened that 
e^c[ent management from a distance ie impofisihle^ The result of 
these combined Lnflueiioes is that the majority of the proprietors 
are resident in the di&trict^ hut the lands compTieed within their 
propeitiee are so paltered that they mrely re^de on their eetatee^ 

Tho Hindu landlord iSj as a mle^ far more careful of hie 
rights and more grasping than the Muhammadan^ who likes n!idaT 
to enjoy an easy lifo^ and does not trouble hlnif^elf with detaiha^ iundiwi:!! 
Jest as the Mughal govemnient gave n^'ay inimenso areas in 
Jtiffir and revenne-free grants^ so the Muhammadan landlord to 
this day allows his land to be held at low renis;^ and hk ryot to 
noqiiire privilegeiL The Hindu landlord, on the other hand;, 
likes to keep his ryot in tho pOBition of a tenant-at-will. In 
pinwara and Patiya tho cultivator under a Hindu landlord is 
frequently a g/mldm or serf, who cultivates the laud and f^aj^s 
rent for it in the shape of email menial eorvices rendered. The 
Hindu landlord prelers to hold hk land nominally in hk own 
ny~Jo(f Euhletting to the year-to-year tenants, locally knotm as 
Arcj/a^ who nro mere tcnants-at-wlll, and who frequently 
pay their rents in kind. The result is while sah-iofeudation 
emts Lu a remark able degree in some parts of the dkti ict^ it is 
notioeably absent in othors. 

Now that a rcoorcbof'-nglds has been prepared* tho land* 
lorde* as a nde* rccognifio the fact that they caa no longer 
increase the routa of their tenants or make Illegd enactions- Tlie 
tenants* moreover, nearly always hold a registered lease, and the 
landlords get nothing hut the slipulaled rent. There is, eon- 
flequeutly, n tendency to convert occupney holdings into pnlm 
tenures fur iho soke of faeility m realizing rents ; and tho numl^r of 
sales of patni is vejy Urge. In tho two years following Ihe 

eydono of 1807 there were 500 $ales in each year; they dropiied to 
an average of 150 in the three years ending in 1901^ but the num¬ 
ber of applications wiis very much greater than this. There k also 
a great demand for the services of the Court of Wards; and the 
result ifl that* by the action of Ihe Court of Wards and the Patnl 
Tilut Ilcgulation* the CoUcclor has to eoUeet the rents for a con- 
aideiuble proportion of the zomindars cf the district. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


G E E H AL ADMIM STRATIO^^ 

TiiE difltriet liid not acquire ita preE^ut dimeiiAioiM till tie 
year 1881. It formerly mduded the ialand of Simdiidp to 
the rLorth, the tract of hills oiid forest now known os the 
Chittagong Hill Traota on the and psurt. of Arakan on the 
southt where the Myothit or Mrosay riyer formed the boundary. 
Saudwip formed part of the diafriot until 1822^ when it woa 
traneferred to No&kliAli on the formation of that district; but it 
remained within the eivil juriadictioii of Chittagong until 1877, 
when the juriedlcitioa in chil jsuite was trenaferred to the District 
Judge of No^ithidi. In 1860 the hillfl to the east were coneti-' 
tnted a acpaiate non-iegulatlou distriet nnder the name of tlio 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, but the boundary betAveen it and Ohitta* 
gong was not finally auTTeyed and dcniainated until 1880. To 
tbe north the boundary has been changed once or twice, but wna 
finally dotenumed na the Penny river; and to tbe south the 
present boundary was laid down in 1881. Tbo subdiAteional 
system was iatroduoed in 1854, when the Bouthern portion of tbe 
district waa formed into the Cos’s Ba^ar eubdivhioin 

The district thus conaiets of the two aubdlviiions of Chitta¬ 
gong and Cos’s Baaar, the former being under the direct 
euperviaion of the Collector, while Cos’e BazE&r Is in charge 
of a 8nbdi™ional Officer, who is generally a Deputy CoUeetor 
of the Provincial Civil Service. At Chittagong the sanctioned 
staff consists of eis Deputy Collectors, of whom four are Magis¬ 
trates of the first class^ including usually a Joint-Magistrate, 
oud two are vested with the powers of Magietratea of the 
eecoud or third clmsa; in addition to theae offieera, there are 
generally two Sub-Deputy CoUectorSi and oooaaionally an Aaais- 
tant Magistrate, statioued there« 

A special etafi of officers, called £hsfl TahaildArs, is also enter¬ 
tained for the large Government estates {RhdA which 

extend over 1,667 square milcs^ For admioiBtrative pnrpcses, 
they an divided into five groups, each of which is under the 
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of a Deputy or Sat^Doputy CoUeetor^ yisl, Sad&ir 
(79 fl^jiiare miles) p Eiojan (2&8 square mike)* Fatiy^ (345 
square milefl)^ Patkania (128 square miles), and Cox’s Eazar (877 
square milefl). A Geuoral Manager is also employed undar 
tlifl Collector for tlia numerous estates whicli ho ailmiiuBtora 
under the Conti ol Waide^ These estates couatituto a 
charge^ and many appUcations are reepired ivery jocuf from 
zamlndjirs praying that the Court will assume control of thoir 
properties. 

The adminifitratiou of the Fort of Chittagong Ib reetod iu a 
Port Trust created in 1887^88. The Commtssioncr and District 
Magistrate sje loepectivclr Ohainnan and Tico-Chairman of the 
Port Trust CcmmiBsionera^ and the exeeutiye officers are a Port 
Officer^ a Port Eugineer and a Health Offioer^ a GoTartunoat 
engineer and shipwright si^rroyor boa also been appoluted 
recently. The admiuUtratiort of tho Cnstoms Department is 
carried on by the CommlfiaEouer#ol tho Division, "who is Chief 
Customs OtBcer for the PortrS of Chittagong and Cox's Bazar ; 
he k assisted at Chittagong by an Assistant Collector of (histouip, 
and at Nhila by a Superintendent of Customs. A Forest Dh^Bioii 
under a Deputy Conservator of Forests hoe been constituted 
for this district and the Hill Tracts. Chittagong ia al&o the 
headquarters of an Inspector of Schools and of an Exetutive 
Engineer in charge of a Puhlio Works Department Division, 

The revenue of the district, under tho main heodsi rose from niiritsEri, 
Re. 14,71,000 iu 1830-81, when the income-tax had not been 
imposed, to Re. 17,00,000 In 1800-91 and to Rs* 20,32,000 in 
190U-01. Iu 1906-00 it amounted to Rs. 21,47,000, of which 
lls. 11,51,000 were derived from land revenue, Es. 6,32,000 from 
etnmpS;, Rs- 1,67,000 from cesaes, Rs, 1,47,000 from cxeise, and 
Ra. 50,000 from iuoome-tax* 

The coUectione of land revenue increased from Rs, 8,02,000 t»mi 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 9,45,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs, 11,12,000 in 
1900-01. In 1905-06 they aggregated R&, 11,51,000 collected 
from 28,639 estates, the curreTit land revenue demand belug 
Rs, 11,71,000, of which Ra, 5,30,000 were payable by 28,631 
permanently settled estates and Ra, 13,000 by t^vo temporardy 
eettled estates, while the demand from the Ctovcmment estatea 
was Rs* 6,28,000. The total land revemie demEind ia equivalent 
to 35 per oent. of the grosa renfal of the distriert; and the 
iaeidence per cultivated acre ia Re. 1-13-7, as compared with 
aunae 13-2 iu No^kholi and annas 14-9 fa Tippem. 

The receipts from judicial and non-judiciid stamps rank next 
iu importance as a ioujoe of revenue. They increased from 
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Il8. 436,000 in 1895-96 Jo Ra. 5,50,000 in 1300-01 and rose 
still furthef to Rb. 6,32,000 ia 1005-06, Thera has in faot, 
Wn n fltoady increaao ovary yoar owing lo tho growth both of 
the number and tbIuo of euita instituted in the Civil Courts, 
as well as of sales, mortgages, bonds and other miflcolloncona 
transnctions. Nearly four-fifths (Bb. 4,03,000) of the receipts 
in 1905-06 were due to the sale of judioial stamps, and 
in particular of court-fee stamps, while Es. 1,34,000 wore 
cbtniued from the sale of uon-judioial stamps, ncarlv the 
whole of this sum being duo to the demand for impresaod 
stamps. 

Road and public works cessca are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, and the coUoctions 
increased from Its. 1,08,000 in 1895-96 to Rs. 2,03,000 in 
1905-06. The current demand in the latteryair was Rs. I 77 000 
of wliieh Ra, 1,65,000 were payable by 31,302 reveuiie-paying 
estates, and Rs. 12,000 by 11,898 revenue-free estates. The 
Quftiber of eatatai assessed to tfsses w thus 43,000, while the 
number of tenures ia 115,798; there are thus thrice ee many 
teuuroa liable to pay ceases as estates. The number of recorded 
eharcholderft of estates and tenures is 210,617 and 231,596 
respectively. 

The receipts from excise fell from Rs. 2,28,000 in 1895-96 
toRa. 1,73,000 in 1900-01, end further declined in 1905-00 to 
Rs. 1,47,000, More than half of this eiun, or Rs. 81,000, vss 
obtained ^m the duty and license fees on opium, the cmaurap- 
ilon of which is eiceptlonally large. The revenue from tliis source 
ifl greater than in any other dijtriet ic Eastern Bengal, and 
nmoimts to Rs. 505 per 1,000 of the piopalation. The Muhom- 
nmdans, who form 72 per cent, of the population, ore especially 
addielod to the use of Ihc drug, and it is estimated that one-tenth 
of them ora opium-eaters. The issues of opium to local vendora 
are, however, xcfitricted aoeording lo local requirements, in order to 
cheek the eniuggling of opium into Akyab, which, with one-third 
of the pepiiktiou, consumes nearly four times os much opium ns 
Clii(tagong. This measure, which was Tcintrodnced in 1904-05, 
h»a reduced the receipts from opium very greatly, and they are 
now only two-thirda what they were in 1900-01 and one-half what 
they were in 1895-96, Tha reatiiclivo system, while mduoing 
smuggling into Burma has, it is said, imposed eonsldemble Lard- 
ahip on the consumers of Chittagong, a mnhiriona sea-hoard 
district, in wldoh opium is locked npon as a necessity of life; 
at the eamo time, it hoe placed a premium upon smuggling into 
this distriot, and there is reason to beUevo that opium is now 
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smnggled into CMltagong from tho United Provinces, Putna 
and Calcatta.* Alternative methods for preventing smuggling 
into Burma are under consideration. 

After opium, the most important item in the receipts ia g^nja^ 
i.«., the dried lowering tops of the cuUiVate<l female hemp plant 
{Caumbh liiiira) and the reiinous exudation on them. I'he 
eoDsumption of this drug is retatively' Bmall for Eastern Bengal, 
the duty and license fees realizing Its. 40,000 in lOOo-OG. 

The bulk of the population being Muhanmiadans, the income 
from the aale of liquor, is comparatively insignificant. The 
greater port (Bs, 16,000) is obtained from tho sale of oonntry 
spirit, whioh is conducted on tho outstill system. A cm tiU 
sum (Bb. 3,000) is obtained front the manufacture and sale of 
paehtem or rice beer, and the same amount from the duty on 
fermented and nnformented palm-juice The licsuse * VT fl 

charged for the sale of imported liquor realize Its, 3,400; such 
liquor is consumed by the European and Eurasian popula¬ 
tion in the tOTvn of Chittagong, and is also finding favour 
among natives of the upper and middle classes, who arc begin¬ 
ning to prefer cheap Crermau and other spirits to country 
Fpiritfl, 

In lOOl-Oa the income-tax yielded Rs. 66,000 paid by tnnwa- 
3,393 arsessees, of whom 1,310 paying Rg, 13,000 had m-^“' 
comes of Es. 500 to Re. 1.000. At that time tho mintmam 
income assessable was Rs. 500, but this was raised in 1903 
to Rs. 1,000, thereby giving relief to a largo body of petty 
traders, money-lenders and clerks; and the number of asses' 
sees flonsequeutly fell la 1903 to 979 and the cellcctiO'ns to 
Rs. 48,00u. In 190-5-06 the tax yielded Rs. 60,000 paid by 
917 aesessees. 

There ore 23 offices for the rogistration of assurances under 
Act III of 1877. At Chittagong tho Special Sub-Registrar 
deals as usual with tho dooumente presented there and also assists 
tho District Magistrate, who b District Registrar, 

in supetfising the proceedings of the Sub-ncgistrors in charge of 
the other registration oIGihs. The average number of documents 
registered annually during the quinquennium ending in 189^ 
was 8i,279, hut fell in the five years eudiug in 1904 to 
82,6 H, this decrease being due to tho fact that tho number of 
presentations was abnormally high at the close of the previoua 
quinquennium on account of the dis islrous effects of the cydona 
of 1807. 


* Ft«pofL oa Ell I AjJffliqMtriiUun tiF tbj for 1901 - 05 . 
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The marginal atatement ebowB the nTunber of docniDeiita 

negisteTed and 
ttfl receipts and 
expenditure at 
each oflSee in 
1905^ The DUm-^ 
ber of regia- 
trationa was far 
greater than in 
anj other district 
in tlie l^roTinee, 
and Chittagong 
alone accounted 
for one-eighth 
of the total num¬ 
ber. The num- 
her of perpetual 
leases registered 
■was more than 
double that of 
any other dia^ 
triolt and otot 
46 per oent. of 
the ieasea of this 
character regis¬ 
tered in the 
^hole Province 
were prescmted 
in thia district. 
Another proof of 
the eitraordinary popularity of registration ie that there are 
more optional registrations relating to immoveable property 
than in any other district^ and that Chittagong accounts for 
nearly one-fifth of the total niunhcr in Eastern Bengal and 
Afsam. 

AvMiscis- The staff entertained for the adminiMintion of civil jnstiisa 
wtion of fjie District Judge, 2 Sub-Judges and lo Munsifs^ via*! 

jrtTics. 3 Munsifs of ChUtagODg, 3 Muimfs of Patiyi, 3 Mnnsifa oE S&t- 
Civil kanii^ 2 Mimsifs of H&thaz&ri and the Munmfe of North Kfliojin, 
jiaiUM, South Eaojan, CfoA^e Bajcar and Thatitebarl. Tbo slaff is large 
owing to the litigionsnesa of the peoplo. Tear by year the 
number of suits under the rent laws inorease^ and recently there 
has been n considerable rise in the nnmbax of title suite as a result 
of the survey and settlement operations* 
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Orimlml juBtiM ii aJmmjstoTad by the Histriot and SwsioTia Crtmtn^ 
Judge, the District Miigistrate, the Joint Magistmte and the>'^“'' 
Deputy and Snb-Deputy Magistmteg stationed at Chittagong and 
sanofioned staff at Chittagong conaiats of the 
District Magistrate and of four Deputy Magistrates of fho firat 
o!a^ and two Deputy Magistratea of the flocond or third class, in 
addition to the Sub-Deputy Magistmtea of the second or third 
elaffl who are generally atationed there. The Siihdiyiaional Offioer 
at Cos fl Bazar is nlmost invuriahly a Tnagistmte Tested with first 
c OSS po^ra. Besides these atipeindiary magistrates, thera ia a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates, at Chittagong, os well as an 
Honomry Magistrate at Ooi's Baisar. A noticeable feature of 
the adim^tration of crinnnal juHtica ie the unusual Tarietv of 
oas^ M with, BOfh us offences under the Salt Law, the Port 
and Shipping ^ws, and the Opium Act. 

eompamtiTely rate, with the exception ofCriait 
^on, for which Chittagong has long had an unoDTiahle raputa- 
hon ; in the qnmqnenniiim ending in 1904 there were altogether 
cassa of arson. The people generally resort to incendiarisin 
a^eeaaiMt method of reTenge—a method facilitated by the con- 
0 ion e huts in whioh they live—and the fignree scarcely 
«J.Teyanideaof the extent to which they live in fear of it, 
ihe fear of arson is, m fact, the means of livelihood of the local 
had charaeters, who lire by terniriam and the blackmail which 
they levy from their neighbours. It ia this fear which permits 
Qiu^rous had eharaotera to enjoy immunity from prosecution. 

Kioting rs not common, and is generally of a petty character, 
J?onnerly anch offences were much more common owing to the 
a W of any reeord to define the boundaries of the fields; and 
the ^ittagong peasant might well repeat the words addressed by 
the Komn to his boundary mark— Owmii eril ting te mgiogia 
ager Smee the recent surrey and settlement these offenwe are 
Im frequent. Tiiefts and petty burglaries are numerous, as else- 
where, owing to the flimsy oomitniction of the houses; but 
dMoities ^ra rare, mainly becairie the people are far too self- 
reluint to tolerate organized crime of that character. Unlike 
other p^B of Bengal, Chittagong enjoys comparatiTe irnmnnity 
from river piracy. The boatmen, who are nearly all Muham- 
m^na, ecm for the most port on steamers or sea-going 
flfaps ; ^d those engaged in the country bout trade, as a rSf 

ir ^ smuggling is carried 

on, but there ore no other complaints against them. 

offences are forgery, perjury and the 
fabncation of false evidence. The cnltiTator defends Im poaaession 
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of a field with ot ddo, bat he attacks his neighbour 

with a f erged document or a false suit- Etcij peasBut Uea hia 
roll of doenments, oopiea ef survey papers, MunsiFa decreeflj High 
Court rulings, etc.^ and where the doeumente are weak^ forgery 
is only too often resorted to. Overt Bots of Tiolence am oom- 
paiatiT.'oly i^re, for tho Ckittagoniaii prefers to try his strength 
agninst bji adversary by a lingering struggle in the law -oQurta. 
In his eatimation, litigation is more exciting than an open bmaeh 
of law. 

For poUco purposes the district is divided into 13 thi^nas or 
police circles^ vk., in the headquarters suklivision Cliittagong 
(61 square luileslf Mirsarai (115),^ Sltakiind (138), HSthnzaii 
(109), Phalikchaii (?l5)j R3oj5ii (214), PatiyI (262)^ Batkania 
(226) and Banskhili (206) ; and in tho Cox^a Basar snbdiviaiou 
Cox’s Ba^ar (245 square mileg)j Maiekhsl (138)* Chaknria (213) 
and Teka&f (300). Besides these, there ore 9 outposts, and there 
are thua 22 centres for the investigalion of erime. The regular 
police force consisted in 1905 of 1 District Snperiutendont* 
1 Assistant Supermteudent, 3 IiLspectors, 36 Sub-Inifpeetors, 2 
Sergeant^ 43 head oonstahles and 426 constables* a total force 
of 512 men, repTeeanting one policenmn to every 4’S square 
miles and to every 2*643 of the popuktiun. The cost of main¬ 
taining this force was Rs. 87,000. There is a small force of town 
police oouBistmg of 3 head-oonstables and 60 constables at Ohitta- 
gongt and 1 head-conatable and 7 eonstablea at Cox^a Bazar. The 
rural force for the ^^ntoh and ward of mllagefi in the interior 
is composed of 2,411 and 215 da/addr^f who are paid 

at the rate of Rs 5 and Rs. 6 a nionth respectively* 

There is a district jail aJt Chittagong with aeoommodation for 
139 prisonere* viz.^ barracks for 136 male oonviots, 11 female 
convicts* 23 undet-trial prisoners and 7 oivU prifioneri, cells for 
3 mala convicts, and a hospital with 19 beds. The only subsi¬ 
diary jail is that at Cox’e Bazar, which has accommodation for 
20 prisoners. Cox’^a Bazar m SS miles from Chittagong by sea, 
and convlota ate brought to the district jail by a hi-weekly 
atoamer aervioB, which nmkes an average run of six hours between 
Chittagong and Cox^a Razar. Conviota are also sent to the 
district jail from B^gam^ti* tho headquarleia station of the 
Chittagong Hill Track, which does not possess a joiL 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


LOCALSELP.GOVERNilE??r. 


OuraiCE the muuicipaHiiea of Cbitlagonp and Coi'i Baasr, tuiTnioT 
t[i6 adauiufttration of looul affiuM is raatrolled by the Dlatnot 
Board, no Local Boaida or Union Committees having been con- 
etitiited. ^0 Bistiiet Board oonaists of 19 members, of Trhom 
G are tjt-^pcio membeM and 13 aie nominated. la 1905-06 tbora 
were 7 Enropeaq members—an unusually higli proportion in 
Bengal but only 3 Muhammadans. Confcidering that Mnbam- 
^ana form tho great majority of the Inhabifauts, there aeema no 
doubt that they are at present insulficieEfly reprefientod; hut this 
r^t IS duo, in large measure, to the want of education among 
thorn and to the fact that they have hitherto not realiaed the 
nocossity of taking an aetivo part In publio life. 

The averago annual income of tbo Bistriot Board during the 
10 yean ending in 1901-02 was Ra. 3,07,000, of which Rs 77 OOO 
were derived from the road cess. During the quinquenidum 
ending m 1004-OS it amounted, on the leverage, to Kb. 1.66*000 
of wnich Ea. r 7,000 were obtained from tho road oe«s, Rb. 16^000 
from GoTtrimient oontrihutions,Iis-6,000 from pounds, Rs, 30^000 
from^forries and Es. GS,0 00 from other sources. In 1905-06* the 
opening balance was Ra, 45i000, and the receipts of the year 
i^gregated Rs. 3,11,000, including Rs- 73,000 realised from 
tho road ces®, Es. 49,000 comtribufed from Provinoial reTenue^, 
fifl. J 7^000 obtained from tolJe on ferries, and Ea 6,500 from 
poimd^. floro, a$ el^where, the road ease ia the prineiped source 
of meome,^ but the mosdence of taxation light, being only 10 
pioe j^r head of the population. The ferries oontmlied by the 
Board uumber over GO, and are an important asset, bat the 
meomo from this senree Ims decreased considerably in recent 
yeara. There are 130 pcumls, which hke the ferries are leased out 
annually, bnt this agoin is not on elastic source of income, and 
tends, if anything, to shrink, owing to the difficulty of breaking 
tip combinations of farmers. ” 


annual oipendituriB during the decade ending in E™nrf! 
1901-0.- was lia. 3,09,000, of which Es. 1,11,000 were sjpenton civil 
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works and Ea, 30,000 on education. During tlie fivo years ending 
in 1904-05 it amoimteti to Ra. 1,P2,000, tlie oMei items being 
Rs. 67 OOO Bpent on gommunications andRs. 35,000 on education. 
In 1905-06 tbe eipenditiiro was Re. 1,52,000, of whlcb nearly 
half (Rs. 68,000) was allocated to ciTil works, while education 

accounted for Rb. 37,000- -n* * - <. n i ta 

The heaTiest charge on the income of tho Digtnd Hoard is 

the maintenance of communicationB; it now maintains 5 miles 
of metalled niads and 536 miles of uhmetalled roads, beside a 
Wo pumber of vUlsgc tracks wdth a total length of 362 milesj 
tlie cost of niDintaibing tiicse roads in 1905-06 was Ra. 7h9, 
lls 73 and Rs, 22 per mile rcsptetively. The number of schools 
malntalnod or aided bythoRoaid Is 9S3 with an atteudanca ci 
37,000 pupils f tka great majority of these ore Pnmary schools, 
riz 819 Lower Primary and lOfi Upper Primary schools, but 
th«e are also 18 Middle llugliah and 12 MidiUe Vernacular 
schools, hesideB one High EugUsh scliooL Altogether p^ cent 

of the ordinary income of the Board is expended on mtdical relief 
and Banitatlou—a lower proportion than in any other distnet m 
the Bivieion. One tliapensa^ry is entii^ly i^amtainea by it; lU 
di?peusari<a receire grants-in-aid j and medical relief is giTon to 
parts aSected by cholera by the appointment of local natire 
physicians and suptmumerary doctors, A veterinary dispen¬ 
sary is maintained by the Boar^l at Chittagong, and on itinerant 
V^etcrinary Assistant is employKl for the inoculation of cattle m 

the interior against rinderpest, 

ITiertare otilj two munici^hftlities iu tlio oiatrictj Lrliittag^>iiig 
and Cox's BaKor. The Chittagong ilunicipality wes established 
In 1864, and is administered by a llnuicipal Board composed of 18 
Coromisaloners, of whom 12 are elected, 6 ai^ nomliiated, and one 
is an ti-ojfitio member. The in^a within municipal limits is 4i 
souare miles, and the number of rate-payers is 4, i82, reprosenting 
21*6 per cent, of the population—tho highest proportion in the 
Dirieion. Its area is about to be extended in the dkoction of the 
railway terminal jetties. The average annual incorao of the 
munieipaUty in the decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 58,000, 
and the expenditure was Ra, 51,000; and in ihe quint^ucnninm 
ending m 1904-05 they were Bs. 04,000 and Rs. 55,000 

Bince tho year lost named there has been an increase in the 
income owing to a revision of the assessment, which took e£fe^ 
from April 1955, and a ro-asaesfiment of the Railway Compan/s 
holdings; and in 1905-06 the receipts amounted to Ra. 88,090, 
in addition to an opening balance of Rb. 6,009. Of this sum 
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Es. 55,0ti0 were realized from munieipal rates and lases, the moa t 
important of whieh is a toi on houfea and lands, Etsaoszad at 7^ 
per cent, on the annual value of holdings, wLjoh brought in 
lU. 36,000. Ncit to this, the most important tax is a latrine tuv, 
aaee^ed at 6 per cent, on the annual Tnlne of holdings, 'ahicii 
roalized Its. 16,500, Other minor taxes are those lerierl on 
animals and vehicles, and on professions and trades, Imt neither 
of these yield a? much as the tolls on roods and ferries 
(Rs, C,000); the Anti Muhammad feny across the ICarnaphuli is 
especially valuable ns a source of income. Chittagong is the 
most heavily taxed municipality in the Division, the total 
incidence of taxation being Es. 3-7-10 per head of the population, 
08 compared with the DiTisionol average of Ee. 1-8-2. 

The expenditure in 1905-{)6 was Es. 61,000, in addition to 
Es. 10,000 allocated for advances, deposits, and the repayment 
of lonos from Qovemmeat. CLittogong is the only indebted 
municipality in the Division, Hb. 57,000 having been obtained as 
loans from GroveinTnent i Ea. 5,000 per ammm are hj'pothecated 
. for the payment of interest and principal. Sanitation and con¬ 
servancy conatitute the heaviest charge on its rcfiOiirces, end in 
1905-06 Rs, 31,000, representing 34*5 per cent, of its income, 
were expended in this direction. Altogether 21'5 per cent, was 
expended on public works, 15*0 per cent, on education (the 
percentage in tho Division), and 0‘2 per cent, on establishment; 
the remainder of its income was fairly equally distributed among 
the other branches of municipal administration, such na medioal 
relief (3*2 per cent.)—the lowest |)eroentage -in the DiviBion,— 
lighting (2 0), drainage (2*4), and water-supply (2*2). 

Tho moat pressing needs of the municipality are a pkatiful 
and good supply of water, a properly equip).iod municipal market, 
the cleaianco of the Cbaktai creek {khal), a geuend improve¬ 
ment of tho drainage system, the filling up of the numerous 
unwholesome tanks scattered tlirough the town, improved Eghting,' 
and the extension of the metalled roods. Much has been done to 
remedy some of these defeots during the last 20 yearn hy a attecea-' 
flioii of energetic European Chairmen, but muoh sUU remains to 
be dona. A project for the supply of water by means of artesian 
borings is under tho oonrideration of tho Govermnent of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and it ia proposed to remove the deficieneiea 
of lighting hy electric power; but the municipality ia not in a 
position to undertake and carry out any comprohpnHive schBinas 
without substantial assistance. A more detailed account of the 
piosent state of tho town and of the projeoted improvements will 
bo found in the article on Chittagong in Chapter XY, 
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ThB C(ji*B Bdzai MimicipBlity ifw cstatllfilied m 1869 rad 
It admitufitered by a MuaioipBl Board oomposed of 13 Commis- 
Eioaers. The ('lective eystem baa not been introduced, and ton 
Commifislonera are nominated, while three are tr^^eio ntemhon * 
of the Board. The area within municipal limuta ia square 
milee, and the number of rate-payera is 675, reprcsentiTig 17-6 
per cent: of the population. The average annual income of the 
municipality during the decade ending in 1901*02 was Ba 4,800, 
the espenditnre being Ra. 4,100; and in the quinquenninm 
ending in 1904-05 they were Es. 5,700 and Es. 4,600 respec¬ 
tively. In 1905-06 there was an opening balance of Ee. 800, and 
the total income of the year, in addition to this, was Rs. 6,000. 

The greater part of this sum was obtained from tolls on roads 
and ferries, which brought in Ea 1,570, and from a taic on persons 
(or pro[ erty tax), which realised Es. 1,400. The latter tax Is 
assessed according to the circumstances and property of the 
assesseca, and there is also a tax on Government buildings assessed 
at 7i per cent, of their annual value, which yielded Es. 500. 
Three-fifths of the total income is thus obtained from municipal , 
rates and taxes, and the total incidence of taxation is annas 14-7 
per head of the population, which is much below the Divisional 
average. The expenditure in the same year was Ea. 4,400, of 
which Es. 1,200 (28-3 per cent) were spent on public worts, while 
16-1 per cent, was expended on conservancy, the same proportion 
on eatablishinent, 114 per cent, on education, 77 per cent, on 
drainage, and fi'S per cent, on the water-supply. 

"With the small income at its disport the municipaUty is 
endeavouring to improve the condition of the town, but its 
resources are small, and it is difficult to obtain skilled artisans to 
ca r r y out necessary works of improvement, At present, its most J 
piesing wants are an finproved water-supply, bettw Mnservancy 
, arrangements, and a more advanoed system of sanitation. These 
are being met by grants from Government. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDtTCATlUN. 

CniTTAGoso hjBA loDg been a district in wbicb indigenosig schools Fiooftiaft 
hfiTe flotiriebed, suoh os vilhigo in irhioh Hiniiu ajuJ^Fiun* 

other children are taught teadjug* writing and a little arithmetioj 
tnMaii in which Muhaimiiadati chiLdren recite the KorS^u bj 
rote, and Magh or monastic schools where a Buddhist 

ratili or pneet h the teacher. The histmctiou imported in these 
schools was, however, of the rudeet deiEoriptloi), and the 
of the Education Deportment dEiring the last 30 years have been 
directed to suhttitnling a batter class of school and higher kind 
of instruction. An English school was first CEtablished in Chit¬ 
tagong bj the General Committee of PiibUo Instruction In 1836^ 
and this was the only school maintained or aided by Govemmsnt 
for mor^than 20 years. By 1871 there had been estahUdied 
33 Government and aided schools attended by 1,473 puplla. 

Dnring the next decade there was an extraordinoiy developirient 
owing to the introduction of Sir George Campbflira scheme for 
the diffusion of primary education, which oxtenJed grautMn^id 
to a large unmher of hitherto unaided vemaeubr schools. Many 
indi^nous institutions were thus brought imdor the control of 
the Department j and in 1881 there were 337 schools attended by 
12,311 pupils. During tho next decode the rote of growth was 
very rapid, and at its close, in 1891, ihe number of publio 
mstitutiona hod risen to l,b07 and the number of scholars under 
instruction to 32^086^ besides 9^303 pupils studying in 5T5 
privato or indigenous sehoels. The progress of education waa 
equally marked during the ne.vt 19 years, and in 1901 there were 
alto^ther 1,10S pnbHc institutions with an attendance of 43,183 
pupLD, besides 745 private inatitutiona with 14,923 pupils. 

The number of Government and aided colleges and sehoolB 
thus advanced within 30 years by 1,070, acoompanied by on in* 
crease of 41,709 pupils. At the eame time, the number of private 
or indigenous mititutions greatly dccrCfised. In 1874 tho Oom- 
miBsioner reported that there were no less than 1,480 indigenous 
and unaided Gohoola of voriouja kinds not under Govemmoixt 

w 
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BaferrlMon or oontioli imd in tbega acboob uo les6 th^Xi 29^95ii 
pupilfl rewived iD^ruotionf i.e,, atont tli^ree tho number oi 
pupik to be fouuii lu Lbe mspeoted and aided schoolB of the distriot. 
In 191)1 the proportion was almost exactly the reverse. 

Ijitantfl ^’be cenaii^ ^atistics ooiifLim the impieeslQn of progrese which 

popoiitioD^ the above figuiofi convey. In 1381 the proportioa of males entered 
as literate, r'.a., as able to read and write, waa 8'4 per cent.j in 
1891 it wae 9'8 per cent.; and in 1901 it hud rbea to 11'7 per 
oent^ while the corrcBpondlng figuroa in the case of femaloe 
were 1, 2 and 5 per IpODO* In the year last uamed 78,319 
pefTson^s or 5'B per cent, of the papulation (li'7 nialea and O'o 
feimdeB) could read and write; but 38^588 or nearly half of 
the tothl nmnbtir were inhabitauts of the Oliittagong, PatiyS 
and EaojSD thSnafl. The circumelances of the Chittagong thinap 
where 10'93 per cent, of the population is Kterate, are exceptional, 
as it contains a large port and is the headquartera of the distriet. 
Of the remaining thanasp Patiyi, with 7'4 per cent, of its 
population literate, and Eaojau, with 7-5 per cent., easily take the 
first place, and there is very Kttle doubt that their position is duo 
to the large number of Hindua they oontami The Hindus of the 
district ore far more advanced from an educational point oi view 
than th@ MuhammadaoSp and besides this, these two thanaa are 
favourite residencea of pleaders and olerts in miniatciiiil uffioea. 
The same three thanas also contain the krgeat number of persons 
able to read and writo English, oi w horn there are 3,4ol iu 
Chittagong thSlna, 1,124 in Patiya and 784 iu Eiojan. They 
thus account ior 4,359 persons with a knowledge of Englisb or 
Qjo^vODtbs oi the total nuniber (5,019) in the district- As 
legardB the other thinasp it is an established iact thatthoso 
portions oi the dLstriot which lie south of the Kaniaphuli have 
attained a higher average alandard of education than thu&e to 
the north of timt rivet- 

Geaeni In 1905-06 tho number of public institutione, besides the Arts 

itfttivtJcj. eoUege, was 1,118, and the number of pupils under Instruction was 
45,325, repreeeDting 33"3 per cent* of tko childreu of school-going 
age (4P8 per cent, boys and 4 7 per cent, girls); of these, 53“7 ^ler 
ocnt. were Muliamma<lanSp 49*4 per cent, were HindiiSp and 5*6 per 
cent, wore Buddhists. Thera were also 764 private inatitutions, 
with an attendance of 16,235 pupils. 

The educational at off consists of u Deputy Inspector oi 
Schools subordinate to the Inspector of Schoobi, Chittugong 
Division, of 6 Sub-Inspectors of Beboolis, aud of II Guru Instruo- 
tors or Inspecting Pandits, one of whom is employed in the 
CluttagoDg municipality. The Deputy Inspector is responsible 
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for the eiScieat monegement of the Middle and Upper Primaiy 
Bchoolfl, the Sub-Inapectora for the proper btlperri^ion of primaiy 
education, and the Guru InslTUetora for the mpcetiou of Primary 
and indigenous schook, and also for the inetmctign of the jfurm 
or teacheis in methods of teaoliiug. 

The only college in the district m the Chittagoug College, Coingj- 
which is supported by Government. It was originally opened ui 
183 b by the General Ooniinittee of 1‘uhlic Instruction a-j a 2 il 3 *^*^^**' 
school, but in 1869 it was raked to the status of a second grade 
DoUogo teaohiug up to the standard o± the F. A, examination; a 
law department teaching up to the Pkadersbip oxainiuation w'aa 
subsequently added. The staff consists of a Principal and five 
lecturers; and attached to the College are a Hindu hostel and 
a Buddhist hoetel open to students of tho College and Collegiate 
school. It has an endowment Bcholaisiiip called the Rai Golok 
Chandra Rai Ohuudhri Bahndnrk scholarship, tenable for two 
years, which is awarded annually to the siiccossful candidate at the 
Entrance examination, who stuuds next below the Government 
junior scholars educated in tho diflrict. A scheme is before 
Governmont for tho raising of the status of the College to tho fiiat 
grade and for the provision of advanced science courses. 

Tho secondary sohooU include both High and Middle liugliah 
schools. Tho former tench up to the Entrance examination i”ci. 
of the Calcutta University, and the latter have a shorter couiae tiojfT’ 
extending up to the oth class oi High schools; but all have 
Primary departmeuta attached to them. A High school thus 
represents all stagiiAS of inetnuitiou from I bo Lower Priniaiy to 
the University Eutronoe examinotioa standard, and a Middle 
school all stages from tho Lower Primary to tho Sth class of 
High schools. In brief, a High school is a Middle school with 
lour additional higher oloiises; a Middle school is equivalent to 
an Upper Primary school with two higher classes attached to 
it; and an Upper Primary school is oquivalent to a Lower 
Primary school with two additional higher claases. 

There are eight High schools lor boys with 2,1.>| pupils on Hfgij 
tho rolls. One of these, the Collegiate school at Chittagong, U 
maintained by Goverumeut; four ate aided by Government, via., 
the Miuiioit>al High School at Chittagong and the Higb schools 
at Patiya, Sorotnli and Satkonia; and throe, with 608 boys on 
the rolls, ate unaided, vk,, the Chittagong High School, the 
National High School at the same pbee, and the Ramgati and 
Ramdhou High School ut Riojau. In addition to theses a High 
school for girls has been established at Chittagong, and has on 
attendance of 92 girls. 
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One Middle EDglUh school^ the priiotleiing aohool atteohedio 
the Chiit&gotig Tremiog School, is mamt^ined bj GoTemmont^ 
aud om at Sitlkmid hy tha District Boards ninetoca receive 
grante-in-aid, and Bvo are unaided. There are thus 26 ecbnolB 
of ttiia claeA, and the number of pupila borne on the rollfl 

IB 2,600. 

Tbe third doss of eecendary BohoalB eoniiEta of the Middle 
VomaculaT BohoulB teaching up to the Middle eoholarshlp course^ 
in winch the TemaculBr is the only recognized medium of instruo- 
tion. The popularity of tlieae soheob U on tho wane owing to 
the preleronce of parents for an English education—a proferenco 
due to the higher maihet value of tbe latter- The nunihor of 
these sc^hoola hua coneeg^uently fallen to 39| and the numbe r of 
bop attending them to 1,963. 

There aro altogether 335 Primary Eohcola for boys in the 
district, and the number of boys in attendance at them ia 33,171. 
Of these 137 aie Upper Primary aehook, and 69B uro Ijowcr 
Primary eohoolaj with an attsiidance of 8,169 and 25*003 respoO" 
tively. Besides these, there are 195 girls* primary schools, at 
which 3*035 children are taught^ 

Govorntnent maintains three Traluiog aeliook In the district* 
vb., tha Chittngong Training School* a fir^t grade school for the 
training of the Head Pandits of Middle schools, and two Gum- 
training schools at Knmiril and Humu, at w'hich the teachers of 
Primpry eohools sre trainel. Only one industrial school has been 
slWcKii the Victoria Technical InfiUtute at Chittagong, at which 
carpcntrj^i weaTing* goldsmith's work and titismith^s work ere 
taught; there are 44 pupils on Ibe rolb« Among special schools 
are included for the study of Sanskrit and for the 

study of Arabic and Persian. The most important of these 
iustitutions is the Government Madrasit at Chittagong, w'hich is 
ntantiged by a Committee under the presidency of the Commia^ 
eioner. This la maintamed by the State and comprises two 
dcparlmonts—the Arabic department with 303 pupils and tho 
Anglo-Perisiaa department with 152 pupils. Another madra^a 
of some unportanoG is that at Sitikund* which reoeivea grants 
from the District Board and the Mohsln Fund. Among the 
tah the Jagatpnr Aeram To/, which sends up pupils for the 
Sanskrit Title ExammiUion, Is worthy of mention. 

Altogether eight hosteb have been establishad for the accom¬ 
modation of boys studying in the various educational in^titutiona. 
01 theae, one is atl ached to the Chittagong'd/a£fra«a and is 
mainteiiied by Government; two are unaided, and five ora shied 
infitlturionsj viz-, the Victoria XsHm hoetel, the Hindu and 
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Buddhic^t hoatelis atifiched to tte Chittagong Collegiate SohooU 
the hostel connected with the Ttaining sdiool at the same place;^ 
and that attached to the Middle English school at Ooi’s Bftzar. 

The Victoria lalim hostel, which ia mamged by the Muharn^ 
madan. Edncfition Society at Chittcgong, is of special mtereet^ 
as it aims at reprodnemg on a s maP scale the life of an English 
residential college^ and lina resident niAstera for teaching the 
boys. 

Private institutions^ instiintions which do not conform Psitat* 
to the rfandard recognised by the Education Department, 
comprise independent (okt and kpaun^i or Duddhist 

monastic schools. They may he subdi^ded into fonr cIosecs, tiz., 
advanced schools teaching Arabio, Forsian or Bsn^jti elementary 
schools in whiah ono of tho Tcraaculans is tanglii, elementary 
schools teaching the Koran only, and other sohoole Tbo greater 
number are Koian schools, of which there are 679 with 14,313 
pupils, including 308 girls studying in 25 girU^ Ko^n schools; 
advanced aohooU for the teaching of Arabic and Porsicn number 
38, and tho attondaoco at them is 1^001; to the number 

of 36, account for 6T0 pupils; while there are 15 kh with 247 
ficholore uudcT iastructlom 

There are altogether 5,C73 girls uuder inEtmcdon in fho iy]>ircA- 
distriot, of w'hom 1,103 attend bejs* scheoK while 3,9G8 
taught in 196 girls* schools. All but ELrteen of these schoors are 
aided by Government, the Bistriot Board or the- Chittagong 
munidpelity^ Chittagong ia imiMUfllly advanced in having a , 
High EngU&h school for gitle, Thie Bchool, wtdeh is known 
as Dr* Eoetagir^a High School, is situated in the town of Chitta-. 
gong, and ia attended by 93 girls^ It hoe recently been taken 
over by GoTcrnment, and is being onnriderahly enlarged Of the 
other schools, 190 aro Ijowcr Primary schools with 3,751 pupils 
on the rolls, and 5 ore Upper PrimaTy schools^ including two 
model schools in W'tdeh the KIndergurteu system of teaching ha^ 
been introduced. Nearly all the girls at school are llinduA or 
Brihmos, and at present the Muhammadan girls under inetruotion 
are on InsigniRcant minority. 

The number of Muhammadans recoiTiDg Lustruction in edvc*. 
eehools of all kinda is 39,725, repreeenting 64'5 per cent^ of tho or 
total number of pupilfl. They account for no less than 94*9 per 
oent. of the number attending private institutions, such as 
Korin schools, and for 53*8 per cent, of those taught in public 
iaatitutions. On the whole, they are far more backward than 
the Hindus, in spite of the efforts which have been and aro 
being niade to promote education among them. 
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There are three echoole for the education of Maghs or 
Aiakflno&e aettlfliB in the Cos^s BaEar aabdiTieion* Two ara in 
Gox^i Bazar town^f one for boy§i in which Bnnacso and Beng^ 
are tanghtj and one for gtrle teaching onlj BnruioflC* The thud 
ie a model hoja^ ichool at liimn, in which both Burmese and 
Bengali are taught^ It is maintaiiied entiroly hy the Dtatriot 
Boards and education is given free to the Magh children of the 
neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


GAjSBTTEEE. 

Ghittagong^.—Headquarters town of the CMttflgong Diirieiflii 
and dietriott situated iu 22^ 21^^ N, and 91® £0^ E., on the 
DOTthern hmk of iLo KarnaphuH nTer^ 10| miles from its mouth* 

The town h also kno'ftn as lalainabad, that being the name given 
to it hy the Mughals after its capture in 16CG, 

Chittagong is one of the mo&t piotujesqno towns in the plains SceiMiy. 
of India, with its varied scenery of river and sea, bilU, plains antP 
tropical vegetation, “ The iovm** writes Sir Joseph Hooter,"' *^k 
large and beautifully situated, interspersed with trees and tanks; 
the hiUs resemble those of Silhet^ and are covered with a similiu' 
vegetations on those the European houses are built. *The viawB 
are beautiful, of the blue mountaiue 40 to 50 miles distant, and 
the manj-armed river, covered with eailsi winding amongst 
grovas of oocoa-nutSp areca palm, and yellow rice fields. GcK>d 
Eui-oiJean hou^ iurmount aU the eminences, aurrouitded hy trees 
of Acacia and Cmsalpinia. In the hollows axe native huts 
amidst vegetation of every hue, glos?y green Gardniie and figs, 
broad pl&ntaiiis, feathery Cassia and Acacias, dark Mesoa, red- 
purple Terminalia, leatiess scarlet-flowered Bombn^^, and grey 
CasEiarina. Scawnrd the tide loaves immousa flats, called ohurs, 
which stretch for many miles on cither side tho offing/^ 

During the half century which haa elapsed rince this account 
waa written, Chittagong has witnessed great changes, whioh have 
been vividly describe in an articlBy The Chittagong of to-day,’^ 
published in the Emjxreis, Xo. 1^ September 1907. In that 
article the writer saysi^—The Qutlagong that I have taown and 
the Chittagong known by others in days gone by two different 
and distinct plaoes. Chittagong, as it was known to tliem, was a 
sleopj", tor^dd, old-world town, of interest only to the antiquiiriaii, 
who might find scattered here and there a few relics of its old- 
time Dortuguese inhabitants, ^nd offering a wide and limitleiia 
field to the student of coastal and other fevers. The Chittagong 
that 1 am acquainted with is a hufitliug, thriving, growing 
centre of conuneroial and railwa}" activity—aii aorivity which, 
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f^cimiiiatkig in the Port, spreada and commnnicateB iU inSuenc^ 
to a fast awakening provincial mteiior. A Cliittagong of jettiai 
and wtirtihonsefl, godo^vns and oBjeea, and numeron^ other 
hnildings fijiringing out of the dark, evil-Bmelling tropical verdure^ 
and alongside the nnmerouB green emim-oovered tanks, wMob 
ahonnd ereiyti'liere^ and are the home and the breeding place of 
the mosquito, the gadRy and a hundred and one other maeot 
pe^ts- . . * ' Down at tho Port itaelf thore ia a new Chitta* 

gong that hfl& coma to develop and to grow^ Up and down 
tho northern hank of the river creejis tho long lino of jetties heing 
built for the ftcoommodation of ocean-going boats. Long linos 
of iroo godownB, their galvanhsod sheets aimmejmig m the blasang 
midday sun, railway Unea with innnmerahle crosflings, and endless 
^eks of rice bags, tea chesta^ and Jute haleS;, shew thiit there U 
hero an already thriving busiiiesa centre of muijh oominoreial 
importance. Higher up the river at Moheehhh^l is the inetalla- 
tion of the Burma Oil Company, and, beyond, the mat-walled 
godowns and stores of many large trading dims, holh European 
and native."^ 

The (btal population;, according to the census of 1001, is 
S2,140, moludiDg 13^013 Muhammadans, 7»3G9 Hindus* 873 
Chriatmus, and 422 Buddhists. The population may ho divided 
roughly into four groopfl ac<sordjng to locality. The European 
houses are aciittered over a coasideiuUs area and have cool 
and breezy sites, each house being "built on a separate hill ; these 
biUs, though small, are very stoop* and with n few exceptions it 
h imposrihle to drive to the top. The natives hve in tho lower 
ground w'hich comprises the rest of the town. The basar popu¬ 
lation inhabit rows of Louec* which lino the principal roads 
and hove a background of jungle. The agricullural popuhitlon 
are settled in low-lying trfe/k buried in jnugk. Itastly* along 
the banks of the river we find the riparian population^ who itro 
eugagdi chiefly in fishing and the coasting Erade, 

The town it.^lf, which extends over au area of 4^ square miles, 
IB merely a oollecrion of small villages interepeised with paddy- 
GehU and small bills. A great portion ol the area thus grouped 
together for municipal purposse oonsietB of low sandy hiUoeka 
overgrowti with vegetation and inter^ted by water-ootu'se9| 
which tread towards a creek called the Chaktai Nullah* an old 
bed of the river Kamaphuli, cn the south The rest consista 

of lowdying laud eovOTod with jungle, among which numerous 
are hidden* honeycombed with tanks, or under cultivation 
of either rice or betel-nut paLms^ Tho Jiingle is being cleared* 
but it is very difficult to deal ^ith the tanks. 
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TTifl northern portion of the tonn iaelndee the quarteiB 
hnorni &9 E!sp&$hgol5, Shuluk Bazar (including Kstslgaaj), 
Sholtieliahr, Bibfa Hat, Muiadpur and Bhanglgutna. In the 
centre of the toim ere Cliauk Bazar, Jojmagar, ChindanpurS, 
Dltt-in Bazar, BSgh Maeirem, lua^vat Bazar, GhSt FarSd Beg, 
Hahmatganj, Jaiuelkhen, And&rkilfl, Bekatu’s Hat, F-ritnitr Bazar, 
Kurhaniganj and Batharghete. In the southern portion of the 
toun are Firinghi Bazar, Sadr Ghat, Mad 4 ijl*ii, A1 Eorta, 
Fethantali and DiaHa'a Hat< The pincipal streeta are DiwSn 
Bazar and Chandanpurti Bazar, which fonn one oontiuuouB 
thoroughfaro running through the town from north to south, 
Sadr Ghat road, and Bakshi’a Hut with Khatuuganj Bazar, I ho 
oonmiorciaL quarter which exteuda down to the Choktai Nullah. 
Bakshi's Hit and Lamur Bazar, which together form one long 
stroot, are busy and populous thomugliiares in wlueli every 
variety of merchandize is sold. There ia a municipal market 
io Chauk Bazar, and the other markets are Bakshs’s Hat, Bibi’s 
Hst, Firinghi Bazar, Ehatunganj and DiwSn’sHat, In the 
ceotre of the town etandB the railway station, from which a 
branch line takes off to the Port one and half milce away. 

Beyond the town are the Eurofean residences built on the 
email hills, from loO to 200 feet high, which give (Ihittogong its 
chaiactenstio scenery. Prominent among these hilis is one known 
as Fairy Hill, on which the cutcheiry and Government ofEces 
have been built. From Fairy Hill a fine view is obtained, a Lich 

has been described ns follows io the article oLready quoted :_ 

** Below and all round is Chittagong, the Chittagong of yes¬ 
terday and the Chittagong of to-day, while seemingly at tJie very 
feet of the oLic-rvcr lies the Port, and beyond the ocean, breaking 
in long-crested rollera upon a Ehinirig while beach. The course 
of the Kamaphuli, adown which country boats move hizily with 
the tide and w'ind, can be descried for miles, winding its way 
between waving paddy and maize fields, palm and mangrove 
plantatious, past mnd-walled viUagce ahum uith life, and through 
stretch after stretch of tropical foliage of tha brightest grecu hue, 
a view worth many miles of Gavel to obtain, and from which tha 
tmveUer, remembering the dusty, scorching plains of Xorthem 
and Central India oud the bore fields of the interior of Eaetera 
Bengal, is loth to tear himself away and descend again to the 
steaming flats and the nauseous odours of the bazars." 

In this portion of the town are the Gardena, ooutamiug a 
bust of Queen Victoria and running down to a large tank, on the 
bank of which ie a pillared building, with stepa loading to the 
water’s edge, known os the Pflgrima Ghfit. Cloae by ore the 
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phtirih and hospital, tlio latter bmlt on the top of one of fh 
nitmerona email hilb or hillooka. The clttb is rntnated on another 
hill, and not fa? of! are the offices of the Assam-BeDgal Eallway 
Company and the bungalows of the railway stail. F^om the 
rtation a road leads up to a deep cutting throagh the hiUs^ called 
Tiger pa^Bp a name reminiscent of the fact that formerly if was 
oovered with jungle^ in which tigers made their lair. Two milefi 
from tho civil station is PahSrteJit which contains the workshops 
of the Assam-Eongal Rmlway and the quarters of the employis^ 
forming a ndl^Tiy settleioentp Within a few milca of Pahartali 
the remains of a Portuguese stnongholii may still be tmcedj 
as weU as of a conntry licnse built by Sir William Jonea. 
Tradition has it that the Fortugnesa buccaneers buried tliem 
treasure boro or in the neighbourhood ; there is one hill in the 
centre of the race course at Pah&rtab^ upon whieh two hungalowa 
now standt which ia Eiaid to contain a horde of rupoos, buried 
by a Hindu linjs flying before tho viotorioiifi Mnhamuiadans. 

The history of the town has already l>eGn given in Chapter 
and it may be supplemented by the description given by 
Shihsb-ud-din Tfiliah^ a ^[uhatnmajdan writer of the second half 
of iho 17 th century :—“ On the bank of tho l^amapbuli river ars 
^ome liiUsp high and low^ eiiuetod dose to each other. The lower 
hills have been heaped over with earth and r&isad to the level 
of the higher oneij all these hills have been scarped nyliuflrically^ 
fortified, end namc<l the fortp In strength it rivaU the rampart of 
Alexanderp and its towers are m high as the 
Fancy canaot sound tlio depth of its moat, imagination can¬ 
not reach ita nidhed pompet. In the fort has been dug a 
deep ditolip about eight j^artls in breadth; on the eastern side, 
olofic to the edge of the ditohj flows the river Kamaphnli, whiob 
descends from the Tippera hills to the sea. On the north side 
1 $ a laige, wide deep tank close to the dJEoh. Bobind the 
tanki aloug the entire north side and a part of the western 
eiilc, are liills. The hills are so high and the jungle eo dense, that 
it is iniiK^ble to traverse them even in imaginatiDn. Witliin 
the iorl two springs flow^ tho water of whiob runs into the 
Kamapbuli river in the monsoons, wlion tho ehannol of the springs 
becomes so broad that a Juibfi boat can iimly pass through it. Ae 
the j>eople of the fort use all ihc w-ater in season^ other than the 
rainy, they dam the springs and blook the ontlot to the Kama- 
phuU river* On a height within the fort is a toinbj known as 
(he (ttfdwn of Rr Badftr; the attendants of the shriue perform 
prayer and fast The Magb iofidels have settled sotno villages. In 
•Fell// on this tomb { they make pilgrimage to the holy dead and 
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feat of dragging a largo gun to the top of the Idtl at tJio weatem 
angle oftlic fort, wHoli adjoins Tippara, its balls woiild fall within 
the fort. On the other aide of the Karuaphali there is a lofty 
and strong fori, opposite the fort of ChitgUon; it is full of defenoe 
materials. Every year the Eaja of Arakan eenda to ChatgSon 
a hundred ehipe full of soldiers and artillery munitions, with a 
now Kariiiiikan (Commandant, Supormtendenf) when the former 
JTffroififffrl, with the ships of last year, returns to Arefcan, There 
ia olwnys some tmstwoithy relative or faithfal olanaman of tha 
in charge of the govomment of Chitgaon. He iasnea gold 
eoina stamped with hia pwn name at this place and ita depend¬ 
encies"* The Portngneae settlement, it may* be added, w‘as a 
village oiUed Firiagbl-bandar or Bandar on the sonth hank of the 
Koinaphuli close to its month. 

There are few relics oven of this compamtively late period, 
and the bnildinga are for the most part modem. The old 
fort is traceable, however, though only the high earthworks 
remain; and the nftmee Andarkila (within the fort) and 
Kilsdewfil (fort wall) are still in use to designate portiona of 
the town. One of the most interesting buildings is the Jj^ma 
Maajid in AndarkilS. After the conquest of Chittagong by 
the Mug^ls (1606) the Jnraa Mosjid was built on the lull at 
Andarkila by Umed Khan, the son of Shaista Khan, the Tieeroy 
of Bengal. Subsequently, when Umed KhBu left the distriet, it 
became dilapidated owing to the indifference of the naiU and 
other officials, The English Government then took possession 
of it and converted it into a magazine f6r the storage of arme 
and ammunition. In the year 185S the principal residents of 
Chittagong snccessfully petitiened Government for the restora¬ 
tion of the building to the Muhammadan community, and Binco 
1855 it has einoa been used as a mosque. There are three 
other old mosques in or near the town, viz,, Ilamza EMn’a 
mosque in Bagh HSmzS. built hy a nobleman of that name in 
1070, the XCadam MubSrak mosque in Rahmatganj built by 
Muhammad Tasin Khun in 1719, and All KbBu'a mosque in 
C'haumobani. 

Four miles north of Chittagong are the (far^dk and mosque of 
SultSn Baijid, which are under the management of the Chittagong 
Endowment Comaiittce. The tank in front of the mosque contains 
a number of large turtles, which come to the etepg of the phdl to 
he fed. 


• JiJii Sirkir, Tit Ftringi PirtUttf J, A. g. B., June t9&7. 
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Among other huildinga may be mentioned the Homan 
OathoLio Cathedral near Firinghi Bazar. It is» faot of some 
interest that the original Catholic chmoh at Chittagong was the 
second built in Bengal, and that CathoUo missiomiry enlarpriw 
datca back at least to the beginning of the 17th centory, for it is 
known that a Jeanit priest named Fernandez, who came from 
Cochin, died here in prison in IGOS after he had been shamefiiUy 
m-used and deprived ef the sight of one eye by tho ATifcancee.* 
Chittagong U not only the principal civil station m the 
district, hnt is alao tlie administrative lieadeiuarters of Civil, 
Foreet, Educational and Ihiblio Works Divisions and &e 
teiminns of the Assam-Dfingal Bailway. It thercfoie conteine 
a large number of offices, viz., those of the ComnuBsioner, Deputy _ 
Conservator of Foieste, Inspector of Schools, and Executive 
Engineer, besides the Port and Cnsloms offices and the head 
offices of the railway company* The town contains numeionfl 
other huildingfl of modem date, of which the chief ^e the 
Anglican church (Christ Ghuteh) built under the auspices of 
Bishop Wilson and opened in and tho General Hosptal. 
There ia a dne railway station, and catensivc mlway workshops 
ttie flitnated at Pah&rtali, The principal educational iiiatituti^ ts 
the ChittagODg CoUego, and there is also an important ^adraia 

for Muhammadan students. , *, 

Chittagong is the headquarters of the Assam-BeugBl Hallway 
Volunteer Eifles, a corps with a strongih of 315 men, 
a detachment of the Eastern Bengal Volunteer •EiHa, Tvhich 
includes a mounted section. Several puhUo institutions have then 
headquarters hero, viz,, the Chittagong People’s AssoemUo^ the 
Msm Association, the Buddhist Asaooiotion, and the Chittagong 
Divisional Dnion started in 1901^02. A public Ubrary hi^ also 
been established recently in a building known as Bucldai^ 
GAtff, erected in memory of tho late 

who was Commissioner here, aa was also Sir Henry Bmketts, to 
whose memory a gW. dated 1847 stands dose by. Three wrekly 
TOpers, the JjfOti, Sangthodhini and PaHcAoHyaflya, are pubUs^ 
W local pTosses', they have a omall circulation, and it is rop^ea 
that they are not of groat importance. The first 
held in 1085, and the races are now an annual ^titution, me 
dub was established in 1878, and the present bujldingwaa opened 

^i^^kated in Chapter 11, Chittagong was an important centre 
of trade in the 16th centnry, when the Pcrtugnese gave it the 
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name of Porto Grande or the great port. It la etill the chief 
port in Eastern Bengal^ and the coiostTuction of the AB&am-Bengal 
has made it the natdral outlet for the trade of Afsaili 
and part of Eastern Bengal. A detailed accoimt of its trade has 
already been giTOn in Chapter IX, and it'will suQice here to say 
(hat its trade baa doubled within the dve years ending in ldD5*06. 

The chief article of export in the trade with foreign ports is tea, 
wUch la exported to the United Xingdora; in that year it 
ropteeenled half of the total trade 'with foreign porta. After tea 
the most important export is jute, and the two together conslituted 
over 97 per cent, of the foreign exports or !!9 per cent, of the 
whole foreign trade. In 190G-D7, 341 ressela 'with an aggregate 
tonnage of 436,477 tons were herthed, atid the value of the 
imports and exports of the foreign and coasting trade amounted 
to 861 lakhs. At present, how-ever, there ore only three jetties 
avaiiahle for ocean-going steamers, oi wliich one has been reserved 
for the Clan Line, and as the EaUway Company are Hnahle to 
guarantee the use of the other for any etjeomer company, the 
Clan Line is the only lig steamer line wluch comes regularly 
to the port. Chittagong has also been handicapped hitherto by the 
&(it that the Eornaphuli river is not siiBicieutly deep to allow 
vessels of deep draught to moor in the strcani; hut a largo twin- 
screw steam dredger, recently built on the Clyde for the Port 
Trust, is now being used for the imprevement of the harbour, 
i. length of 5,700 feet on the right bank of the river below tba 
railway terraliial jetties has been revetted, and the revetments 
ore to be extended to a length of 3| miles. 

The further development of the port soems only a matter of 
time. It has been served for some time by the Gian Line, one 
of whose steamers cleared with the largest cargo of tea yet 
shipped from India on the l€th October 1905, the day that Chitta¬ 
gong was transferred to the new Province of Eastern Deogol and 
Assam; the Hansa Line is following suit ; aad two of the leading 
exchange hauka have already started hranohec in the town. A 
tdephonio installation is being carried out; a cotton mill hsa 
been erected close to the river; and'with the natural foeiUiies 
available it is possible that the KnrnapUuli may oventuaUy be 
lined with milla and fadoriea, 

Chittagong was a favourite health resort In the days ofOiiwu. 
Warren Hastings and Sir William Jon«; the latter built a resi* 
denco there and is aaid to have introduced the cultivation of ooSee. 

This was not unnatural, for not only the station is always green, 
hub compared with most stations in Bengal, it is cool from 
Eebrmuy to June, During these months the thermometer rarely 
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rifieg abort B5®, and the boat i& mitigated bj eea-bteeiea and 
oooa^cinal ttorms. Sir Josepb Hooker, wLo rieited the place ia 
1851, desmbea the climate as “*very healtby* rrbieli is not 
remarkablep considerltig Low oloaolj it approximates m chamcter 
to that of Silhet, and other places in Eaatem Bengal but YOty 
ejrtraordinary, if it be compared with Arakans only 200 mllea 
farther aouth^ which is extremely unhealthy/* It Boon lost, 
however;^ its character for anlubrity and became notorious for 
diseofie. In 1374*75 we find the Commissioner stating that 
^^thero is no doubt that the town of Ghiitagong continues to 
deserre the eril reputation of being one of the moat insalubrious 
epotfi in Bengal/' Since then conditions have improved yery 
greatly owing to the sanitary improrementfl effected, and this 
reproach has been tamovcd i in 1905 the death-rate was ae low aa 
15'7 per miUe, But the groups of honsea included unthin mum- 
cipal limits are so soatterod, having about an acre of ground on 
the average to each house, and waste places, rice fields and 
jungly ill-kept gardens are so numotoua, m to render any 
oomprehennve scheme ol scientific samtation very difficult and 
expensive. Another great difficulty is presented by the enor¬ 
mous number oE tatiks and atagnant pools which the town 
contains—over 1,300 have been counted—the cost of filling up 
which is praotically prohibitive. 

The natural drainage of Chittagong is good, owing to the 
nnmeroiifi hill streams, which generally empty tliemselTes into 
the GhaktaL Nullah and thauce info the Karnaphult; the general 
dope is from north-west to eoutL*e&st, and tho Earnaphnli is the 
ultimate outlet for all the eiirface drain oge. The Choktai Nullah, 
which enters the river nt Lamar Bazar, receives tho dniinaga of 
a large portion of the town, but nt present, owing to alluvion and 
diluvion, it k silting up^ and its clearance is a pressing need. 
Besides this, many of the nnllaLs are tortuous, and in plac€» 
ohstruetcii and overgrown with rank vegotation ; hut of late years 
systamstio arrangements have been made for the clearance of 
jungle. 

Tho water-supply of tho town ia derived chiefly from- walla 
and springs, and h also convoyed through pipes from a reserved 
tank to Baksbrs Hut. The railway quarter and the Port have 
an hydranlie instalUlion and are supplied with water from tho 
Badar tank near the railway station. Thera is an exceUent 
supply fpom pure springs, but it is inadequate for the bulk 
of the native population, who in many cases get their water 
from foul tatxks^ A eoliomo for sinking artesian wolla has now 
been formulatedp and boring has beeu begun* 
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At present, the roacU are,badly ligttod, the Uunpa being 
few and for between; but g Echeme for supplying the town 
with electrio light Las been mooted, the proposal being to use 
the Barkal falb for a power supply station. These falls or 
rapids, ds they should properly be called, are situated on the 
Karuaphiili, 43 miles from Chittagong. They estend over 
miles, with a fall of some 40 feet, and. throughout the year a 
large volume of water passes over them. It is estimated that 
they could not only supply sulEciejit power for the station, 
but also provide electrical energy for the jetties. 

Chittagong S&hdiTision.— Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, situated between 21* 51' and 22? 59' N., aud between 
91* 30' and 92* 13' E,, with an area of 1,596 ^uare miles. The 
Subdivision, which comprises the northern portion of the district, 
consists of a long strip of land bounded by the Fenny river on the 
north and by the ilarbhang bills on the south, and bisected length¬ 
wise by a line of hills running almost parallel to the Bay of 
Bengal on the west ond the Ghiltagong HiU Tracts on the east. 
The whole area is drained hy a number of bill streams and rivers 
punumg winding courses from cast to west, the most important of 
which are the Ssngu and the KornaphuU. For administrative 
purposes, the subdivision is divided into nine police circles, vir., 
Chittagong, Mirsaiai, Pitiihund, Huthosiri, Fhfltikchari, BSojln, 
Pati)'B, SstkaniS and BBnskhali. It contains 1,317 villsges and 
one town, Ghitiagong, tbo hoa<iquartera of the district and the 
principal port in Eastern Bengal. The population, aepording 
to the census of 19 91, is 1,153,081, as compued with 1,102,161 
in 1891; and the density is 722 persons per square mile, as 
oompared with 223 persons to the square mile in the Cox^e 
Bssar subdivision. 

Cox's Bazar. ^Headquarters town of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated (n 21* 37* JT. and 91* 59' E., on the banks 
of the Baghkhsli, or aS it was formerly known, the Khuruaii 
river. Tbo town is named after Lieutenant Cos, who died here 
in 1798 after be had estabUsbed a colony of Maghs, who sought 
shelter in British territory after the conquest of Arakin by 
the Burmese; two-thirds of the population of the town are 
descendants of these refugees. The population of the town, 
according to the census of 1901, is 3,845, as compared with 4,347 
in 1891 and 4,363 in 1881, and it therefore shows signs of 
decadeace. The Magh section of the community, it is said, are 
generally becoming poor, and their lunffi (dlk kilts) weaving 
industry is languishing, for they are lazy and have failed to 
advance with the times. 
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Gox^i Bctzar is chaTminglj fitaated on a low ranga of sand 
HUa between the S^glikbili and tlie Baj of Bengal with a long 
open beach towaT^i^ the aea, Tho beach m sandj ^dth a gentle 
fllope, and ae the and fall of the tide ore not greatt good sea¬ 
bathing can bo obtamoiL It pmente a pictnresqne view during 
the zainSf when the south-w^est tnonsoon blows stmnglj and the 
lea^ after breaking ov^x the outlying shoolsp sweeps up in great 
loUeis over the fib^Ting ahora. In the hot wmther oleo iheie is a 
steady bree^ from the sefli which enmre^ an equable temperature. 
Tennis-courts and golf*Iinks have been laid ont; and a large 
variety of fish,, inoluding exceUent pomfretj soles and oystein, are 
obtainable. The town promises to become a popular health reserti 
being connected with Ghittagong by a Eteamer service twice a 
week, nLEintainod by the Relrkver FlolUhi Company. It is only 
63 milos distant from Chittagong by sea, and the Jonraey occupies 
an average of six hours. In order to remove a possible souica of 
dangeTi the adjoining fishing village of fisharchara^ the inBanl- 
tery conditiortfl of which appeared likely to in jure its prospects^ 
has reoently been ioclnded m munidpal liinita. 

The town containa the subdivisionol officeSj civil and crimmat 
eoi^ts^ a registration ofEce and a lytwU office for the adminis- 
tra^on of the Government estates. In appearaneo it differs 
altogether from a Bengal town^ The places of wordhip^ and 
the r^^houaes of the Maghs^ are w'eil and eoilidiy built, ariKd 
some of the booses of the welido-do TOsidents are not only 
subetantiah but very pletuiesgue and neatly ornamented. The - 
bouses PTC bmlt entirely of timber^ raised on piles^ after the 
Burmese fashion; with their surroimiliog verandahs and decorated 
gable-eudSt they present an appearance not nnliko that of a 
Bwias cottage. At short intervalflj all through the Mngh 
portion of the town, are small covered stands, each coutaiumg 
veseds of fresh diinking-water and a cup; the vcasela are 
refilled daily by the Mogb women, and the regularity with 
which this duty is attended to^ together with the large number 
of rest-housesj showa the etronger at once that he has arrived in 
hospitable quarters. The bappy, freep and careless air of the 
people, as they w^alk through the town (mofcingj or iounge and 
gossip in the rest-housea, presents a marked contrast to the 
dreary appearance of the ordinary Bengali villfigcr; while the 
picturesque dresses of the women, and their apparent happiness 
as they carry on their domeetio duties^ or weave their coloured 
cloths at the throsholcls of their houses, ahows that as regards 
the treatment of their wives and daughters, tho Bud dhis ts of 
Coi^B Belesj have retnamod uninfluoneed by tkok Hindu ^ud 
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ifnliamTBadftii noighbourfu The cemi bouscsi jail, a good. 
diapensary^ a madman and Eareml sedia or masonry paged cm 
are the chief building?, Ono of the i alter c^jn be seen from a 
aimilAr pagoda at Jllinu and that again from Garjanil. 

Ooe of the earliest scoaaiila of Cox a Bass^r is oonfaiaed ia a 
letter written to Oorernment m J817 hy Mr. P. W. PeoheJl, 
ilagistrato of Chittagoog, who aneoeeded in obtaiaing n promiBo 
that the town land ohoctM be the tfeehold of the Maghe in 
perpetuity* Bazar/’ he writea, ia a Hige town upwards 

of a mile m lengih^ aituate l on n apot of aand about {at tho 
ntmost) ft quarter of mile broad, betwocn the north end of the bills 
oallei the White Cliffri and the rirer Bagrolly. Thij town is 
imrountltd by a Etockade, and is entirely fuU of houses^ not built 
m the way Tillages in ihia country comoioaly are, with compound 
arid garilene attochedp but ctoaply coutiguoua to each other. The 
gTouud it stand? On being sand^ and wit bin two or three hundred 
yards of the aea, ia onatiEoeptible of oultiratiodi and waa 3xed 
upon by ilt. Gox in bclag waste Land tbe property of 

Govaromeut, aa a coaTenienl spot tvt the honsee of tha new ITngg 
colony then to he erected j ein.ee which time the iuhabitauta have 
enjoyed it xeut-freoj ouch pirEon occupj ing his henEOAshu own 
property/^ Mr. Peehell then describe? the irioks tbat had bftn 
reaortod to by outaidera in order to acquire proprietary right and 
oppress the mhabitants, and urged on Government to confirm the 
grunt rent*£reo, . His recommendation waa acceded to on the 10th 
April 1818j. and a sdiind w'oa then granted and Sled m the 
Colleetor’a office. This tianad wa? recorded in the English, Perdan 
and If agb languages, and declared^ ** for the infoiimation of all 
persom conoemed^^ that the Government has been pleased to 
resolve that tho ground on which the town of Cox’s Bazar is 
built being now tha properly of Goveniment, and bonoded on the 
north by the river BagooUy, and on the Eouth-east and west eidos 
by a Etoekade^ shall be held exeiDpt from revenue by tho setiml 
ocenpiers of the bouses in the said town as thietr own undivided 
property, and that no per^n now hnsj or hemafter shaU have, right 
or power to demand or esaet from any of tho said inhabitants of 
the town any money cr other artioles on the plea of revenue, all 
doim to which for the ground on which the town !a built is here¬ 
by given np on the part ol Government. *** 

Cox^s SubdiviEion. —Southern subdivision of the dis* 

triet, lying between 20® 35" and 21® 56^ N., and between 91° dtK 
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and 92^ 33*^ E„ wi^h an nrea of S96 square mileSd The aub- 
diTifiion cotiaists of tbe islandii of Eutubdiil and Maiakhll and of 
a long tract of low bills and narrow vnlleja washed by the Bay 
of Bengal on the west and harmg the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and the Naf wtnory as its boundary on the cast. The greater 
part of the mainland tract ia comprised within Teknaf^ a long 
promontory jutting out in the extreme aouth. This promontory 
ia formed of a barren range of hill s rnnnlng down the ccntie 
and leaving only a narrow strip of cLiItiyation on tho sea shore- 
In the north of the promont ory the hills recede and leave a brood 
plain on llieir east face, which contains some of the richest 
land in the district. 

The BnbdivisioDy which is almost entirely a Government estate, 
is divided for admin btralivo purposes into four police circlsS| 
Tix-, Ccx'fl Bazar, Maiskhlli Chaharia and TeknSi- It oontaiBs 
233 villages and one town, Cox's Ba/jtr^ its haadqnartera. The 
population, according to tho census of 1001, is 200,169, as 
compared with 188,006 in 1801,,and is very sparse, tho diensity 
being only 323 persons to tho square mile, as compared with &-f3 
for the whole dJsIrict^ In Tekiifif th&na the density of population 
falls as low os 140 persons to the a inure mile^ and Cos^s Bazar 
tftna, which supports 310 persons to tho square mile, is the 
niofit thickly inhabited part of the auhdivifliou. As elsowhoro 
in the district, Mulaunmadans predoniiziate, with a strength of 
IGI,368j Buddhists number 22,779 and llindue only 16,014- 

6 arjania.“Yill%go in the Costas Bazar subdivision, situated 
7 miles east of Itfimu on the Arakan road, near the eostem 
boundary of the distiict* It is a police outpost and conteins a 
large ^di or masonry pagoda; a Urge market, called Bohmong*! 
list, Is held here. The village was tho econe of a Burmese 
raid during the troubled times foUowiiig the Etmnese oonquaat 
of Arakan. According to Uamilton’s Hiudo$ten (1820), ^*from 
this period commenced an inoesBant migration of lleghs of 
Arakan in this district, w hich was ako selected as an asylum by 
all the adjaccut insurgent chiefs from the Burma n dominione, 
eepcially a loader named King^berring, whose adherents were 
estimated at 3^000 men. in April 1814, a party of 3D0 Burman 
troope pitrsued tliLa chief into Chitlagong, and proceeded to 
G&rjania, where, in lese than 34 hours, they erected a double 
stockade, above 120 yards Equare, filled in the interior with crowds 
feet and sharpened stakes* TVitbia the soDond i?tockado they dug 
a trench) bordered by a parapet feet thick, and nearly high 
enough for prelection against muiquetry. One additional day's 
work w'otild have rendered the stockade a inoet formidably 
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militarj position; but on the approaob of 125 of the Cocipanj^s 
troopa ander Captain Pogo^ they loet beajrt retroated/^ 

Eathazixi.-^ Village in the headqunrierfl eubdiyidoo^ dtoakd 
on the Eimgarh road, 12 miles north of ChittagoDg, It ie an 
iinportant market and the hendquartere of a police cirdo com¬ 
prising lOD square miles; it contains a Mrmdfcourt, Gnb-registry 
offipOi dispensary and inEpeotion bungalow^ At a distance of 1^ 
milea south of tbe village there is no old mosque with an 
intexesiing and valuable ins<iriptbn from which we that a 
mosque was built by one iiadi Khan in honour of saint Ola in 
14 Lb A, D, during the reign of Btrbak Sh^h| independent king 
oE Bengal. This insoription oarrlea tia back to the Afghan occn* 
^)atiou 250 years before the Mughal conqned. The name of the 
village, whiob mcaafi the or market place of a halt alien of 
1,000 men {A£r£^ri)| shows that it w as once a post at which 
Uuhammadan troops were slatiDood, 

Jaynagar Estate.— A large temporarily aettlod estate w^ith 
an area of 24,SOU acres (or 38 square miles) properly known os 
the No&bi^d Tarqf JaynSrayan Ghosill. Its hisfory is an interest- 
ing one. In 1761 the attention of thli Couudl at Chittagong was 
drawn by the Elja of Arakan to the large area of w*aste 
land in the south ef the district, and a notice was iJftiiod 
ofiering the land free of rent for five ycaie to any one who would 
ouLtivate it. In pursuanee of this noticei a wws granted to 
JaynSrfiyan Ghosal, a noplicw of the then DiwSn or head revenue 
officiM in the servioe of the Cotupany^ for the lands in many 
different places which hud been cleared hy him in virtue of earlier 
grants I and this property was converted into the zamlndlri of 
J&jnagar* At the survey of 1764 it waslonnd that it extended 
over 32,231 acres, of which only 4,394 acres woro coltivated ; but 
esdensiTe reclamations w^ere now made by the tdfukei^irs of the 
estate^ For aomo years bU large tracts newly brought under 
cultivation were treated as appertaining^ to the Jayuagar estate, 
and in 178H-89, when it was measured, its area was found to be no 
lew than 41,717 acres, of w^hich 9,950 acres wore cultivated. The 
proprietors of the estate had for several years put forward a (daltn 
to all the waBte lauds in the district ; but when an enquiry was 
held in 1796, n sanad produced by the proprietor, under which he 
claimed all the waste lands in the district, was declared by Govern-* 
meat to be a forgery* The entire estate w as thereupon attached 
by the CoUeetor in 1800- In order to give effect to this attach^ 
ment, a uieaauiement of the attached lands was made in 1800-01, 
which returned the whole area as 87,964 acres, of which 
30,815 acres were under* cultivation. These lands, ivhioh were 
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deiKiribed as aoSbdrif were fettled direct with the tgluiddn who 
bad proTiondy held tiedci the GhosiUsr the aggregate assesfiiieat 
imposed being Ita. Slj7^l\ 

The Ghosals, the proprietois of the Jaynapir estate, now 
brought a. Buit agaioet GoveTnment to set aside the attschmeat 
which had been made by the OoUector in 1800 ; and in 1P15 the 
Sodar Diwani Ad&lat passed a decrea removing the attachment 
and ordering a reatltvition of suoh lands as had heon lecoidedin 
the finirey of 1704 as appertaining to the estate. In order, 
therefore, to give effect to this decree, it was necessary to restore 
22,231 acres to the Jajnagar estate, the balance cl the area 
measured in 1800, viz., 45,733 a^rros, being at tlie disposal of the 
Government as noabAi lands. The dEcrco was ercoiited, and the 
Ghosals pkeod in poasmion in 1822, In 1832 the property 
passed, by the foreclG=ure of a mortgage, into the hands of the 
Iteceiver of the Snpreme Court, on behalf of the estate of one 
Ladli Mohan Tagore. He took no measures to look after the 
interests of the estate, and it came under tho i‘A&» management 
of the Collector. Meantime, there had been, and there continued 
to be, much discosaon about the area and the assessment to reve¬ 
nue of the restoTDd lands until the year 183G, w'hen it was decided 
thofthe exact ideDtlffcation of the lands should he effected io the 
course of a eomplcte revenue eorvey of the district, whioh ^ould 
detemune the boundaries and area, not of this wioAiI/ only, hut of 
all permanently settled lands in the district. At the dose of this 
surrey and settlement in 1848, the Jaynsgar estate eonsisted of 
22,231 acres, held in Ecntterri patches in 568 villages. Up to 
that time it had been imposeible to measure off the lands of the 
estate separately from the nudbad lands which had been awarded 
to Oovemment, and one of the chief objects of the sttrrey was to 
mark off, separate, assess and settle with tbe Gbosals the 
Jaymtgar mab&i lands measured in 1764 as thwi property, to 
execute tho deoree of the Cotirt of Sador Diwani AdSlat passed 
in their favour in 1815, 

The estate is aubjeot to periodical measurement and reasEesa* 
ment, and tbe term of lease having expired in 1902, the revenue 
was then raised from lis, 9,000 to Es. 13,000 for on area of 38 
square miles. The proprietors refused to accept the settlement, 
and the estate was taken under QoTcmmeDt maDagemeut; it was 
subsequently restored to them at the increosed revenue, pending 
the dm^on of their daita that it is a permanently settled estate. 

This estate must not bo confused with the permanently settled 
estate known as Taraf Jaytiarayan GhosSl, which is also 
after the grantee of the Jayaagor estate. This is the largest /oro/ 
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in the diatrict, haTing aji urea of 37 square maefl (23,609 acrefl) 
and paying a rflTenne of Ea, 48,793. The bulk of the lands lie 
in 38 TiUa^cB in Miraami tbana, but 4,000 ncree are Bcattercd 
about in 66 Tillages in aij other thsnas. It was cold for ancom 
of reTeitUe early in the 19th century, hot was bought in by 
Govemment; and eventually the proprittary right tras conlerred 
on one Eaj KTiehm Bonerji of UoTnah, whoso hrira are the 
ptoprittora. 

Kntabdia.— letand in the* Cox Bazar’s Eubdivirion, situated 
off the coast between 21® 43' and 21® 65' N., and between 91“ 49' 
and 91“ 54' E. It hna an area of 35 square milra, being ab<^t J3 
Tnllflft long ond S to 3 miles broad; its population, according to 
tho ceneiis of 1901, is 10,693. The island is low-lying, and 30 
yearn ago donbU were expressed that it was sinking into the sea. 
It is eiposed to cydenes and liable to inundation, but is protected 
by a ring ef embnnkHienta cenottuctod and maintamed by Govem- 
nient. These wote bi-eached in tho cyclono of 1897, which caused 
terrible havoc in the island, but they havo siuoo been rcpaiiied 
and am now kept up by the Collector. Almost the wbolo of tho 
island is a Governinent lyotwari ostate. There is a^ light-bouso 
on the west coast, and a dispensary at the village of Eutubdia. 

Maiskhal.^island in the Cox's Bazar subdivision, situated 
off the coast between 21“ 29' and 21“ 4-5' N., and between 
91“ hO' and 91“ 58' E. It has an area of 102 square miles, being 
60 to 70 miles long and 7 to 8 miles broad; its population, 
according to the oensua of 1901, is 24,228 souls. Through tho 
centre of the island and along tho caetem toast lino rises a range 
of low hills 300 feet high; but tho coast to the west and north is 
a low-lying tract, fringU by mangrove jungle, whieli in its 
genoral characteristics resombles the Gangetic Sundaibans. Tho 
greater part of tho Idand belongs to a permanently settled estate. 
Maiskhal village is the headquarters of a police circle extending 
over 138 square miles; and in the hills on the coast, oppmite the 
Bighkhali river, is built tho shrine of Adinatb, dedicated to 
Siva. This shrine, which attmols pilgrims from all parts of the 
district, is controlled by the MaAantA of the Somhbuu&th shrine at 
SitSkend. By its aide on the same hill is a Buddhist pagoda. 

Patiya.— Village in the headquarters subdivision, situat^ on 
the Arskan road 9J miles south-east of Chittagong. It is the 
headquarters of a police drele extending 202 square nriles, 
and contains two Munslfs’ courts, a gab-regislry office, a Govern¬ 
ment estate TeAsii office, a dispensary and an inspection bun¬ 
galow. It is a tmde oentie of somo importanoo and has a large 
market. 
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Phatikchari."Village in tfia beadqnaiiere subdiviHOi], sitnat* 
ed in the north of the diutriot, iienr tLe boundary of tlie Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, on the Efimgarh rood, 24 railea north of Chittagong, 
It lathe beadqnaTteris of a police circle extending over 3lu square 
miles, and contains a Muoaif’a court, aub-if gistry ot5oc, diapen-> 
nary and inspection bungalow, 

Eamu,—Village in the Cos's Baaar Bubdiviaon, sitnated 9 
miles oBst of Cox’s Bazar on a conlintiution of the Arakan toad. 
It is a police outpost and an impoTtant market serving tho south 
of the district. The name Eamu is of some antiquity, and as 
stated in Chapter ll, the kingdom of Eame is mentioned by 
Ealph Htoli as a country of tho llogen (Uaghs), Sir Arthur 
Phape in his History of Burma says:—" The name Eamii h 
applied to the country ol Chittogjion in a general description of 
Bengal which is found in Pmohas. Tbcsei instances probably 
explain the name of Euhmi, Eahtua, or Eahmaa given to 
a kingdom on the sea const of the Eoy of Bengal by the 
Arabian Toj'ogers in the ninth and.tenth centurica of tho Chria- 
tlan era. It has been supposed to refer to lUniri in Arakon, or 
to Ramanyo, the classic name of Pegu. There » now a viUago 
called Eamu in the southern part of the Chittogoon district, which 
is a police station. It probably represents tho name by which 
the territory in question was known to the Arabs, and which wo 
may now conclude eitcnded from the north bank of tho rirer 
Xof to the confines of BongaL” ^ 

When the country was rtlled by the Arakanese there was a 
fort hero, which was commanded by a brother of the liaji of 
Arakan and was stormed by a Mtighal force after the capture of 
Chittagong in 1666, Su^ueatry Iho Eiji of Arakon made an 
attempt to lecover possession of it and seat a detachment over* 
land, but this force was easily routed by the Mughale. The latter 
did not attempt any further advance southwards, According to 
ttc Alsmginmma, “ ne tho space between Cbatgaon and Elmbu 
is very hard to cross, fall of hills and jungles, and intersected 
by one or two sticama which cannot be crossed without boats, 
and as in the rainy senson the whole path is flooded, and this jeer 
there was only a small store of provisions and the rainy seosoa was 
near, therefore the sending of the Mughal army into Arakan 
was put oH,” 

Eaojin,—^Milage in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
near the eastoiii boundary of the diatriot on the Hill Tracts 
road, 8 miles east of HfitbaaSri aud ‘20 miles aorth-eaat of 
Chittagong. It is the hendquortcis of a police circle extending 
over 314 square miles, and oontoins two Munsifs* courts, a 
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Oovorament estbiie TsAtl/ office, a aub-iegislry office, a disponsaTT 
and an inspection bungalow, TI 10 village is aUu the site of 
one of the largest merkeU in the distnet- 

Satkan is.—Tillage in the south of the headquarters sub¬ 
division, situated on the Dalu river. It is the beadqunrteie ol a 
police oirclfl extending over 226 square loilea, and eontaina n 
Munsif's conrt, buh-regislry ofGoe, Government estate TohUl office 
and dispensary, A large market is held hero, and a second 
market about" milea to the west. The adjoiaing village 
of Deodighi need to contain a large fortified place, 

ShahpuTi (Sahipari),^—^Island in the Naf estuary in the Cos’s 
Bazar subdivision, situated in 20° 38’ N, and 08^ 13’ E> on the 
border of Arakau. The island Is of some historical interest, as it ' 
was the scene of an outbreak which led to the oommencement of 
the first Burmese war in 1824. The feland bad for many yeara 
been In the undisputed occupation of the British, hut the Burmese 
claimed possession of it, and on the night of the 24th September 
1823, they proceeded to enforce their daim. A force of 1,000 
men landed on the island, overpowered tho email Britieh guard 
stationed there, killed and woundel several, and drove them 
of!-the island. As soon as the occarrenoe was tnown at Calcutta, 
a detacluaent of troops was sent to dislodge the Burmese, who, 
however, hud previously retirod. The occupation of Shahpuri 
by B military forco had the effect of arresting for & time tho 
hostile demonstrations of the Burmeso on the Ghittagoug frontier; 
but not long afterwards the Uaja of Anvkan was ordered to 
espel the English from Sl^hpurl, and Commissioners from Ava 
proceeded to take possesaion of the Island, which., had been 
temporarily abandoned on aooount of its nnheaUhinoss, This 
and other acts of hostility rendered war inevitable, and in a 
proelamation dated the 24th Fehniory 1821 war was declared, 
Sltaknud.—Tillage in the headquarters subdivision, ritnated 
in 22° 33' N, and 39’ E., 24 miles norlh of Chittftgong. It is 
the headquarters of a police cireie extending over 188 eqaaro 
miles, and contains a dispensary, sub-registry office and inspection 
bungalow. Its population, acccirding to the censns of 1901, is 
1,329. Silakund derives its name from an adjoining range of 
hills, which runs north from Chittagong and reaches its highest 
elevation (1,165 feet) nt a peak near the village. Ssttikund ia 
the holiest place in the district in the esrimation of Hindus, for 
tradition states that BSma and Slta, while in exile, roamed 
about the hills in the vicinity, and that Sita bathed in the hot 
spring (JtMiid) which is associated with her name. The spring b 
no longer in existence, hut the site is marked by tho temple of 
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CHlTTAaraO^ 


Tbo of ChandrejiStli is regard^ as a 
beloTfid of Sira^ for here, tradition relates, the right arm of 
Satt fell when severed by !ho discim of Vishnu. The ahrine 
00 the top of the bill contaim a lingam or symbolical represen- 
tation of Siva, and the accent to it said to redeem the pilgrim 
from the miseries of futmo rebirth* Other soored temples in 
the neighbourhood are those of Lobaoakhja, 3 niilea to the 
nortli, and Bsr&bokimd, 3 miles to the eoulh, pictuxeaquely 
situated oa bill top or in romantic glens. 

These aaered shrines are visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of Bengal, the largest gathering taking place at the Siva 
Chaturdaai festival in Febinary when eoma 20,000 pilgnma 
assemble. The worship is controlled by BrShnians oailed 
adAikdris, who send out agents to different parts of Bengal 
to persuade people to vitit their Bhrinea. Lodging bouses are 
maintained for the acoommodation of the pilgrims, and the 
Puri Lodging House Act is in force, black of the sethikdru 
is said to realize a large sura at the time of the Siva Chatnrdaai 
feelival, for, beatdra the charge for lodging, they get everything 
which the pilgrims offer, snob as olotLea, brass and silTcr vessels, 
etc., except the dues paid to the ma/tunlAi for the maintenance 
of the ahrines. Becentlj a number ef sheds have been erected 
by Government for the use of poor pLIgrime free of charge. 
This festival lasts about ten days, and there ore minor gatherings 
during the BoljStrft, Chaitia. Sankranti and Ksrtik Fumamfishi 
festivals, and on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun or moon. 

The CbandranSth peak is also regarded aa a very sacred site 
by the local Buddhists, who revere the footprint of Buddha on a 
stone lying behind the temple, and believe that a Buddhist temple 
onoe stood there. They assemble on the hill on the last day of 
the Bengali year, bringing the bones of their dead relatives and 
deposit them in a pit which is regarded as sacred to Buddha. A 
feature of the locality is the inHanunable gas which bsues from 
flrevioBs in the rocle. Tbm^e is a so-called burning spring at 
Biiahakhund, about 3 miles south of Sitaknnd, orer wbioh a 
temple has been built; it consists of an ordinery oold water 
spring, but a |et of mamh gas comes up through tho water 
which is set on ffre and burns and fliokors all over the lurfaoe. 
At Lobanlibhya, about 3 miles to the north of Sitakund, there 
is a salt spring, which, like the other kundt or springs, is noticoablo 
merely as a place of pilgri mage. 

Sir Joseph Hooker has left the following account of Sitakund 
in hU weLl'kaown Himalaya Journals:—“Near Seotakoond 
(whioh is on the pkb) a hill on tha range, bearing the same name. 
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riiw 1,1®® high. Fields o£ the poppy und mn (Cr^tahti^ 
juncta) formed mo^t: beautiful ezops | the latter grows froin 4 to & 
feel high, and bears mosses of labniQumdike flower?^ while the 
poppy-fields TesemhleJ a carpet of dark^greea velvet, sprinkled 
With white ttar^i, or a gremi lake studded with water-lilies. The 
road to ths top oE Seetakoond leads hlong a mo^i henutifnl ralloy, 
and then winds up a dilf that is in iDony places almost precipitous, 
the ascent boing partly by si eps cut in tho rock, of which there 
are 560. The mountain is very sacred, and there is a large 
Erahmin templo on its ilank j and near tho hose a pexpelual flame 
buTdts out of tho rock. This wo were ansious to exstninc, and 
were extremely disappointwl to find it a email votlical holo in a 
daty rock, with a lateral one below for a draught, and that it is 
daily supplied by pious pilgrim s and Brahmins with such 
onormous quantities of ghee (liquid huttor) that it is to all 
intents and pmposea an artificial lamp, no trace of natiml 
phenomena being dlscoreraWe." 
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41-431 lAiJgna^ tf, 58) Xaddlikiiu 
ofp 65-72; rUlagei of. 111; tdutatlon 
of* 172. 

Eabajad^t Hat, di^ptuiaiy at, 77* 
Maliamimii 58, 63, 78; mitB^ 32$. 
Eibetbkbiri, 183^ 

JfdAiiH hLI^ 83h 

Haltkbil ialandp Sj bllla ofp 5- 
d^iptba of, 187; ttmaa at, 162, 
HaJafial ferarp 74-7&, 

Hammaltp 12-13. 

3jiiiik|HEri 4. 

Miaufacltimp } 14-122. 

MaHfqU,122,12^ 127-12$; inCbiLlagtmg 
town, 175. 

Marabeflp 6l 

Jfanrf, cuEtiYaUofi of, $PL 
Jfifdfiarii 52^ 

Uitimubarl rivtr^ daicfiptlou of^ P- 
Matatbiri iHlaad, 2 * 

Bfaterial coDditloa o! tbn ptoplti 107- 
110* 

Hata, wHTiDg: of, liL 
llauDgdaV, 131. 

Itnkua of CQtnoiiaoIsaticiRj lSS-184 j radf^ 
120481 j rail wap, 131; Water, 133+ 
188^ poi^l, 134 

Xi^tcal aipeirta, 78 77; iiutItTitEofli, 77. 
Mq^bai ««tiiaryp 7. 

Mtlouip cnltlTatioa ofp PQ. 

Mesdicanta, uuinberQFp HI* 
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IS D£ X. 


Middle Englulk lSd470L 

Middle Vcro&cidtT »cIu(Hi]di> 

Migr&lKao^ ^1. 

MSIK 

Mlrsanl, Idl, 13^1 »kfiJl of^ 13 J iat- 
n^iiLry ii» 160 j tbiiu 1G3 p 
M irfipur, l3l- 
MabMhibpI; 174- 

Ufm^ orden, IMj pitpilAi-l^ , i06L 
IfotQnes tl CluLt4^DD^» 177+ 

MnMAj riTCT, l&ff. 

Ifayba] MDEjant ofCblLU^Ep 31-33. 
Mt4;biJ flOTimor*. 36. 

MttLftwuidui coaquettA. £0-21p 31-33. 
UahniQrQvdnp kadlordi^ 1&&. 
llabiiQEiuiiui^ DninlKr 51-66; 

pbyjinl featiucf of, 55: "eiiti oi. 53; 
reT^asd iyit«m dt^ I &&-1371 education 
ofp iru 

Muhin vivar, $+ 

cultivitiun of, 86. 

MuglctiKlSUei, 164-I6S, 

MoTUkfi^ CoarCip liO. 

Munri riw, 8. 

Murari-BAalblmQEi l33p 133. 
J/ius^uji tcDisnip ll9. 

MniUrd, cnltlTatloit uf, B6> US. 

Mutiny of 1857,44.46. 

MyotLit rifer, 166. 

N. 

Klf eatniry, 

Naj^ur.khiai hUli, 4. 
fTituuri, 221^ 

Natural cilimiLie*, OS^lOi. 

Nitunl dlTiiiotii of the divtrict^ 3- 
Niti^Upd^ 193-138. 

Nialt Eitp m. 

NeptuM Ifm f ipleu, 115« 

Kewapapov, 173, 

N^tonE lull, 4. 

Nhili^ 157j port itp 122. 

Mcholapii, fipoditiua oft $6- 
Aodtaf litidp 139, 

talnU, Dumber nad intldantD of, 
147-140. 

JVoEii'^ TAmf JiyuaifLjiii fihfifil^ ISS. 

137, 


< Ndu^copancy ryoti, ttulj jaM by, lOS- 
IM. 

I Non-rHiideait tiadlordi^ IS6. 

Norman'i Foint^Il^bt-buciie it, 7- 
Nuapira, &3+ 

NuranuaL 
\ Nytiug bill* 6* 

0 . 

OcnapMcy rjoti, rcitti paid byp 106^106. 
OccupitloDi of tbfi pMptCj I £3-114. 
Oil-wed*^ culliviLtiiiEL of^ 66, 

I OplQUip cauiuujptioa ofj 16$<-I52i 
Ortbtdi, 11. 

Dutpoiti^ policy 162. 

Oyaten, 10. 

I p. 

cuiiiuiDptioii af> 160. 

Fkdui, 133j lub-t^latry at, ISO, 
Eabirlali, 69, 73, IKJj 131, l76p t7&| fair 
at, 123. 

Pilaiig, 4. 

PSa, cullintlcm of* S6, 

Paajrd amt, iCullifAtbi] of> 86- 
-Paw, 53L 
Paitun^ 60- 

PAtdgansB^ Hiiore of, by the PortugueiVt 
E7. 

Fatiji, 131, 1381 detunptEau oft lS7i 
dUpeuairy at, 77 ; tea Eairdcu^ 116; 
lub-regutry at, 160; ttiina atp 163; 
acbool at , 1631* 

Pa^jS, foreat caege, 92 ; blUf, 4, 

Paviuft land, 

Faaki* prindpaJ, 4-5. 

Pearl flibwritip 119. 

Pwpk* tb^ 43-64 j cbaiaeber of, 0^-64 ^ 
matniil coudltion of, 107-110; octo' 
pat»Eu of, 113-114. 

Poopte^a Aiioditiaut 178. 

PcmuiccLLly Mttled citato^ uuiubar of* 
145. 

Perminiut SotLlominitp 135,138* 
PhaUbcbiri, 133; ducripUnu of, 108; 
dtfpciuary at, 77; mb-regtitry |t» 
160; thiim atp 162. 

Phcul rittr, d«iGiiptiun of, 6. 
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PbyiiciA] 14^- 

IHtgriiniig«9p lOa 
FSonoei Il£« 

Fir Ba^ATp ai^ortiiaii of^ 50^S7- 
Flatf, nqpiber »ei4 re« of^ 14^* 143. 

Folicti iJmiciidtTmtian ofp IGSli 
Pomirs, diipflDiftry tt, 77. 

Popatati(>i]> growth ofp 4S'4D J cenmi of 
1901p 49-50; itjitifltirt af, 50; deni- 
iit; af^ ; ur^an, Bl-5Zj rani* 
62 . 

Foifto Gcandtr 23. 

Poiitf, 12 SI tmdc dip 1224SB; ilmiiali- 
tiitton g.f^ 157, 

Portuga4‘*0p oxpddUiaOj caaiEAMM MiO 
plrmcj ofj 23-23 ; riio and faH oft 
33-35; d^uroiidBiib aft 03- 
Tirital oommoiiirdlioiUp 133-134+ 

Poat 133. 

Potiltrjp 30-91. 

¥nc9*y 107. 

Frluti^ Baddhiit, G8-G9+ 

Pnmuj idhooISp ITO- 
Pfirat^ intlltntidUip 171. 

PradticU of foroiU, 02-94. 

Proffiaioiukl clatKs, 113. 

ProtMtlon of tm^Ui 06. 

PttbU? htaltli^ 7347+ 

Public Worki Boputuaentr 1B7. 

Pnb^p coJtLfalLoa ofp S3. 

P^o 6+ 

PyLbanip 15» 

£. 

EaCdt of CbllUgoag', 63^54 

Baida of MHghip 25^ 26, 27* 23. 29, 41. 

42 ; of kUl tfibdfl^ 40.47, 

EUilwayri* 131. 

Ralofallp lS-19; in fclation to 
tore. 70-30. 

RAjbaojl Alaghs* 5dp 01. 

Ba^baing Maghs, 6Q. 

Bimgarb roadp 130. 

BimgBTb^Sitikucid f<ir«t 02. 

RiuOp 133 ; dcKi^ptiad of] IS3| arboiU 
at* 170. 

Biniii road* 131. 

Ran^imatl* 133, 


Baogai af billi^ 3-6. 

Badgmabal billa* B6. 

RMgqnS* 7. 72; taaganifln, lib; lub- 
r«gfTitr7t 11Kb 
Bju^DEilm raltay, 4 

RiajiUp ISO. 133; deicri^tloo ofp 1^- 
180 j dapanaiJ^ at* 77; iwlKresitlty 
at, leO; tteua it, I02j aobool it, 100, 
Llapa. cnltiiratiaD &fp SO. 

Raati Ubiiip 22. 

Btttct of wnl. lOS* 100. 

Rrghtmtiou* 160-lSO. 

d!ffiecii» 159^100. 

EdltgiOaU:, 54-50 ; Buddbliid. OS-TO* 
Bent-frE^ holding* ititLilici ol, lOG^ 
IQO, 

Bcut'ff« teimrci, ofigiu of* 187. 
lEontii, 10o40€. 

Ke;itilea* IS. 
lic&urred forcit% 92. 

Rfialdent landlordi, 1115. 

H^tcquo □£ thd diitiict, 157'1€0; land 
leveniu, 167; atmp*, 157453 j 
CCBKiv 153 ; dxcllii* 153-159; IciCOm^* 
tax* ISO; K^lvtratiorip ISO-lOO. 

^ Bgrenitd adidlabtraUJiip land, 136406- 
BereDno butocrjj 185^143 ; ttLmmajy ofp 
143445. 

Eertond-paj^iii:^ catatea^ nQiiibcr dl* 140i 
j Rbda nbrCk 113, 
j nynocato^ 18. 

Hi«v pricM flf* 107- 
Bigray Ehyoaog nrer* S. 

Blnderpaat, BL 
Biyloff, preTalttnce of* IGl, 

Biro-tyafoiOp 6-9. 

I Roadfp 129.131. 

EU»ng MiJgha, 60* 

BuplI tjua Kiirddn, 115. 

Rani pQ|HiUtEo»* 52. 

Byati. 163-1B3 ; nnta of* 105-lOG ; atatna 
' of, 153. 

Byct« at Ax^ falca. nhota paid byi 105- 

loe, 

s. 

8ab^ Bbydung riTEr* G- 
Sadatgbatp 133* 
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Sihiparl liladdp [leKripticm cf^ Iffi?. 

SzilEj clay aS- 

j^imitiliiinSth templpi 1£H>« 

Sfttidwip Eal&tidd 3&J SBp 

SiU3fti fitfEfp docrtptiQii ofr 
S;4jultatkp> 73. 7B, 

Sukiknfc 170. 

fyarcmga (Wt)* 1^3- 
SuoUlip ichiMiT 133- 
SaHi Ghiltp im 

S^tljuvi^ dactlptloii of, 183 j mil' 
fall 13 j diipeniflirj nt, 77 i ■ti'b- 
rp]^try fttp 160 ; tbiuft 1631 
ictiodl &tp 163< 

BatluniB MUip 4- 
SaTtngg Bftnlt Lfttiti4^ tiouH, 13^i 
Bchoalfp 1S7.175 ; E%li| 103 j UlddU 
Engllih, lea-lTOj Miildlo Veroae^ 
ulUp ITO $ Frlmiiyi 170 i ipMUlL 
37a 

Saa-liorti^ trid-Cj 1^420^ 

Scft-nUienBfl^ ll8f 119- 

StscapilKiy odncaUMi. 199. 

SflEtlod ryotflp rcHti paid by. 10540S, 
S&tllcineiLlt &f rtTPnniftp 130-14^ 1 lT64p 
136439 i Qf lOiPp 130440 ^ &f 1853. 
140-141 s pi ISeSp 141-142 1 aom- 
miiiy olp 143-145. 

SelV, pMfportigll ofp 52* 

Sbibpiiri IiUih 1.43 j dwcTlptipn pf* l^* 
SbalibaxpxiTp idxaro til, by Ibt FortTagiieWp 
27. 

SbiiglA ^blRp tdVttiSRii of ^ 31-32. 
5biulbaRS^ 97. 
fibarbf. 16i 

Stolklia of 90. 

Shcndu biUip 3. 

SLujiiu^af tOft Ifitrdcnii 115* 

Siik-wemTia^, 1^. 

siiai abn}>iia 

Sllikuod, 13*^ 163 j detoriptsQR 1^' 
101 j dlapwuy fctp 771 ^ ? 

iQb.i«giabry lit^ 160 j tMtvii *tj 1^ j 
9Jd atf 170- 

6Ttikimjd blUf , 3p 4 - r««‘ved f prMU, 03» 

Mtdp 121* 


aivft Otlltatdufc rMtlTtli at Silitond^ 

I0a 

SiHlaggling^ of oplttlDi IBSp 161» 

Onak^flp 15. 

SoVla, 76. 70. 93, 04. 

3dD«dl% 119- 
apaidAl icliiiabt 

Spirit*, canJUJiiptiMl oL ISO* 

^t&mpip Mrenoe f roia. 157^155+ 

StiililUnp irltdp 74 ; ■g^rkB.Uwl, ^ 3 of 
tfadPp 129.125 j of edoeabioQ, 

Sbeamir i€rFi«^ 103. 

St- MiTtiQ^i ialMidp 3* 

Sbf^nuwAf06-103. 

gnMiritkna of Hie dlitfiuLp ISO. 

SablnfmidRtion. IBCHSl. 

SUdrU. 60. 

SogtiT-pr^sttOB* 130-192. 

STiBAic9a.Cj, eultlTitloii aCp 97. 

Suita, civil* 130, 

SandaflHJu braetj 3* 

Siumii pf CbEitAgeofft 59* 

SuFviyi. 13S> 1801 140p l41j 142. 

SjSok Ti'CtT, 7- 

T- 

I r3f*ti, origin o(. IW. 133 5 numlwr mi 

tjflctd^li of. 143-147. 

140* 

THra/Jaymrayan GbcaaTp iSa^lSO. 
T^rmfd^r*t 137 s liuui held by^ 149. 
Tmrttfi, <5rlgla cf, 133*1»7. 138 j 
flf> 148. 

Tafi, aouacLcnption pfi 1S0. 

? rdl!/lrpl40. 

TaoaguiKB bill. 9* 

mndkipal. 164-16G. 

Tea, ORttam ofp 119 j culUirttioti of. UO- 
ll7 j sMantiJtfccttirci! -fffi 117-118 j 
oapo?t of, 123* 

T?ft gavdeni, 113-116. 

Tea Lndostry. 114-1 IS. 

Teken tea 115* 

I TpktLifp 9*3, 104 j liiSIf oft 4-6? tbmPa 
163L 

Tekgfiph pfflcwp 133* 

TempAfftlarea 17^ 

Tepipi^ of Biijddlilfltflij 71^79* 
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Ttfmpqrariljf tehtlftl tfatnU*, BilBilwr or. 

14S. 

Tcmuiti Vk^ lftndki?|j| Tektiond ofj 1S5- 

15F, 

T^nanlA^t vill, lOfl. 

Ttnurod (if kodt 
Xhiw^ poUc4^ 163» 

'ni4tcli]p^ SSp 

Tbfgupmii^ 72. 

Ti^ pM*. 177^ • 

Tit^ culfiv^lioti of, Sfl. 

'Tippcfi, conqucvt R»j£b 20, 2L 

XotMCCo. caitiTfttion uf, 87-9S, 

Ttb, m. 

Topognpbj'. 1. 

Toikii*4 51^. 

Tia(iep 12S-1S71 MA'bortit, ll2'l 2d j fciir- 
eljSti, 133; comLiujf, 134'12Si j interuKl. 
125-127 ■ (T^iitnn qf| 12S. 

Timlnin^ Icbooli, 170. 

Ti«0t, 11-12; \a foititf, 83,03, 

Tribfli^ flEid cukf, 5L>-i3. 

Xu«i0r Miik 120. ^ 

TJ, 

Udilk ^CB gBTdcis, IIS. 

UjBntdd, 7» 

Ukhti Clint, 129. 


• tfoddr+E'J'oCi, ttnim ixijd Itj, l&5^I-0^ 

! UadeiTi'tdnDrof, 140-151. 

[ 

. Urban poptiUlEdDj &1-S2* 


VfictiEMlioiij 77* 

VwXUsM, 

VftgetuMoBp B0*OO, 

Volution, 11-1.2. 

Veterltwrj relipf^OL 
VUL^et, 02. 

' Vitkl vUtkUca^ 74^ 

VoluDtxK r Corps, 17S. 

w, 

Wigca, 106-107. 

Wftter comiumiiicitloiiiip 132-123. 
Wititer-mppl^ of , ISO. 

WirAviQ^ loduttr^j, 130. 
mm icSniBlij, 12-14^ 

Winds, 19. 

Winter des^ cuUInlloD of, 84-95 
Tiirwtl» Qfj 8S, 

Wqman, fdotSitloD <?f, 171, 

i z. 

I Znf£l,7am 

iub-rr^tNtjj it, 160. 
Zannrla ten gudfo, 11^ 
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